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It is an empirical fact that punishment as a deterrent, and as a warn- 
ing or example to others has been a failure. To give a bibliography in 
support of this assertion would mean giving a bibliography of empirical 
penology in general. Yet punishment continues to be justified by many 
on this score, even though Menninger“? has proven to the satisfaction 
of the unprejudiced that this penological theory is merely a rationaliza- 
tion of far cruder and less lofty impulses. 

Yet little more than empirical evidence has been offered so far in 
rebuttal of this unfounded penological theory. The theory itself—the 
hedonistic arithmetic, or rather the allegedly arithmetical hedonism—of 
Jeremy Bentham? and of his spiritual heirs, has never been formulated 
in systematically operational terms, and was hence not susceptible of dis- 
proof in terms of a type of analysis which Sorokin has aptly called 
“the logico-meaningful method.” 

The penological theory of arithmetical hedonism is based on two 
functionally connected assumptions: 

(1) That the prospective criminal both perceives and “registers” 
(in Horney’s sense’) the prospect of punishment, and 

(2) That this expectation is a functional force or factor in his 
intra-psychic economy, i.e. that it is a “pull” in G. W. Allport’s sense, ‘” 
or else a barrier in the criminal’s life-space, in Lewinian terms. 

It is my purpose to show that these assumptions have no basis in 
fact. Curiously enough, criminal law itself recognizes the fallacy of 
these assumptions, particularly of the first one, when it declares that ig- 
norance of the law is no excuse, (cf also the McNaghten rules). Yet 
even though it has clung to this legal maxim, our schizoid culture‘ has 
managed to cling at the same time to a penological theory which implies 
exactly the opposite thereof. 

For the time being I shall disregard the fact that there is many a 
slip between the cup and the lip, or between the commission of a crime 
and actual punishment, even though it is quite obvious that in practice 
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the whole logical foundation of the penological theory collapses unless: 


(1) Either detection, arrest, indictment, sentencing, and paying 
the full penalty is an absolute certainty, or else 


(2) That the probability of paying the full penalty is at least 
equal to the probability of committing a crime successfully and/or of 
enjoying the benefits thereof. 


At this stage of the discussion I shall assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that these conditions are actually fulfilled, lest it be said that a 
radical improvement of the police and criminal court system would vali- 
date this penological theory, whose proponents all too frequently insist 
that the reason why it does not work out satisfactorily does not lie in 
the principle thereof, but in the execution. 

Since mathematico-physical considerations have been injected into 
the discussion by the proponents of this theory, it is both fair and im- 
portant that the reply should be couched in similar terms. 

Several approaches are possible. 


I. The Time-Span Theory. It is a basic concept in mathematics, 
since Fechner", to consider time as one of the dimensions of the Uni- 
verse. The tendency to equate time and geometrical distance is an 
ancient one, particularly where longer distances are concerned. As a 
matter of fact the measurement of longer distances in temporal terms 
very probably ante-dates their measurement in terms of miles, etc. Thus 
an Indochinese Moi will say: “Such and such village is two sleeps 
away,” or “as far away as it takes to cook a pot of rice.” In the same 
sense I can say: “Chicago is two days away” or else “Chicago is 1000 
miles from Laramie, Wyoming.” 

The temporal measurement of distances implies, obviously, two 


added factors: 
(a) Averages, (i. e. “barring accidents”) and 
(b) Means of communication, i. e. by car, on foot, etc. 


This factor—means of communication—is important for our pur- 
poses, and may, I suggest, form the basis of the chaotic state of primi- 
tive chronometry described by various authors.‘® In this context, the 
remoteness of the punishment in time may be made to vary in terms of 
the skill of the criminal in covering his tracks, which is strictly a logi- 
cal equivalent of measuring distances in terms of the means of commu- 
nication used to cover the distance. For a further justification of this 
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“functional” or “content” measurement of time (and hence, by impli- 
cation, of space), the reader is referred to a previous article by this 
writer."®? 

Summing up, we are entitled to consider the time-dimension in 
this context as a logical and analytical equivalent of geometrical di- 
mensions. This view is implicit in the reasoning of arithmetical hedon- 
ists, since, obviously, not future punishment, but the present awareness 
of this possibility—or certainty—is alleged to be the dynamic factor, 
whose immanence and presence is due, it is alleged, to man’s special 
ability to visualise future events, in a sort of “pre-experience”,@ an- 
ticipatory experience’? or experience in symbolic terms before the 
fact. 

Hence the problem boils down to whether immediate actual ex- 
perience has a stimulus value greater or smaller than symbolic pre-ex- 
perience, or, in other words whether immediate adjustment-needs do 
or do not take precedence over long-range adjustment needs. The 
question answers itself. Man may be an animal endowed with the abil- 
ity of long-range planning, but practical experience with human be- 
ings indicates that long-range planning in many cases means merely 
finding ways and means of avoiding undesired long-range effects which 
may result from the satisfying of immediate needs—except perhaps in 
unduly well sublimated, or else autistic cases, though even the latter 
play to an everpresent audience of heavenly hosts.“*) The validity of 
this view is supported by Lenzen’s'’®) analysis of time, and his proof 
that the future is always conceived of in terms of “possibility” rather 
than of absolute actuality and certainty.“*? 

The above comments on the actual nature of long-range planning, 
true or false as they may be, do not invalidate the main trend of the ar- 
gument. The bare fact is that remote events, however certain, do not 
have the same “force” or “pull” as have actual, present situations, (cf. 
W. Koehler’s famous experiment). In this respect the situation of the 
prospective criminal torn—if indeed he is so torn—between immediate 
satisfactions and remote punishment, is analogous to the situation of 
a material object placed between two other objects which attract it, 
and which it attracts. According to Newton the force of attraction of a 
material object A upon another material object B is proportional to the 
product of their masses and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between A and B. (F=Gm’m/r") To imitate the professional 
slang of the arithmetical hedonists, we may state: 

If one unit of pleasure (whatever that may be) can be derived from 
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a criminal act two days after the crime is committed, and one unit of dis- 
pleasure-punishment (“make the punishment fit the crime”) is to be ex- 
pected ten days after the crime was committed, then according to New- 
ton the “pull” of the benefits expected to result from the crime will ex- 
ceed the “pull” of the fear of punishment, the formula being: 


1 1 , or 0.25 : 0.01 


— ee 


2? 10? 


In other words, if “the punishment fits the crime” and comes a bare 
ten days after the crime was committed, the benefits of the crime will 
have twenty-five times the “pull” of the fear of punishment. Accord- 
ing to this formula, if the fear of punishment is to equal the “pull” of 
the pleasurable effects of crime, in this concrete instance it would have 
to do more than “fit the crime” . . . it would have to involve draconic 
punishment, in this concrete case a punishment involving twenty-five 
times the number of hedonic units. 


In other words, the sentencing judge would have to take into con- 
sideration the time elapsing between the crime and its punishment. This 
would force us to do away with two established legal principles: 


(1) The right to appeal, since the longer the procedure takes the 
more severe would have to be the punishment, 


(2) The statute of limitations. 


It may be objected that the relevant time-span could be that which 
elapses between the crime and first arrest . . . in other words that the 
theory is still sound, but that the fault lies with the execution. This 
position is untenable. 


(1) The police would have no incentive to make immediate ar- 
rests, and, as a matter of fact, could “frame” a man by not arresting him 
until long after the crime is committed, and 


(2) It would raise serious questions as regards the bail-system, 
by penalizing those out on bail. 


I have deliberately adopted the pseudo-scientific slang of the pen- 
ological hedonists, in order to show that their line of so-called “arithme- 
tic” can be subjected to a reductio ad absurdum. Like the pseudo- 
arithmetic of penological hedonists, the above “arithmetic” is mathe- 
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matically correct, practically non-sense, and would result in draconic 
laws and in a travesty of justice compared to which Hitler’s system 
would seem of arcadian mildness and socratic reasonableness. 

What must be considered in the above reasoning is the very genu- 
ine fact that pre-experience or anticipation does not have the same force 
of “pull” as have concrete events, present here and now, because of 
man’s limited force of imagination. Nor need we rail against this human 
foible. Were we able to experience the future as intensely as we ex- 
perience the present, human thought would lack concreteness and would 
verge on autism. Were man’s imagination more vivid, we might have 
fewer criminals, but, on the other hand, we most certainly would have 
more schizophrenics. I shall discuss this point more in detail further 
below. 

It is interesting to note that one of the most conspicuous examples 
of the breakdown of the hedonistic theory of punishment comes from 
Germany, which has for some time practiced “preventive” penology on 
a larger scale than any other nation perhaps in human history. Pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the present war, the prospect of being sent to a 
concentration-camp seems to have had some slight influence on the mo- 
tivation of the anti-Nazi. With the outbreak of war, concentration- 
camps seem to have lost what little deterrent effect they may have pos- 
sessed, because, by and large, they were safer than the front. Hence, in 
order to maintain the anti-Nazi in the state of terror, Hitler gave the 
Gestapo the right to kill, without hearing, any individual who in their 
judgment was a danger to the successful pursuit of war by Germany. 
Even this new terror, however, has not sufficed to abolish all under- 
ground activity. I am indebted for this information to my colleague, 
Dr. Arthur Schweitzer.” 


II. The Social Distance Theory. The concept of social distance 
was developed by Bogardus,"® and perfected by Lundberg,‘”, 
Dodd“® and Sorokin.“® This concept is used to measure the degree 
of social proximity or remoteness between individuals. It is an objec- 
tive technique enabling the social scientist to differentiate operationally 
between the primary group,‘*°’ the broader in-group characterized by a 
“feeling of kindred”*” and the out-group. 

Now, it is quite basic for our discussion of penology that punish- 
ment is usually meted out by the outgroup, rather than by the primary 
group. 


It will be objected that punishment is sometimes meted out by the 
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in-group proper. Superficially and statically the fact is undeniable, 
though analytically and dynamically it is an illusion. I have urged else- 
where) that we conceive of the disciplinarian as an agent of society 
and its culture, and, according to Durkheim, the distinctive characters 
of culture are “exteriority” and “constraint.” It is true, that the Mo- 
have family permits outsiders to kill the witch.'**’ The Ha(rhn) de: (ng) 
family often sells the witch in its midst into slavery, or throws the hog- 
tied witch into a vertical cave to perish from hunger, or else delegates 
these functions to other members of the village. It is equally true that 
the child is usually punished by its parents. All these facts are unde- 
niable, but, like all facts torn out of their proper setting and “allowed 
to speak for themselves” they tell exactly nothing at all about the real 
set-up. The Mohave family does not protect the witch for two reasons: 
First of all, witches tend, in the long run to bewitch their own families. 
And furthermore, under given circumstances, tribal obligations take 
precedence among the Mohave over family-obligations. As regards the 
Ha(rhn)de:a(ng) the situation is even clearer. When an individual 
sins, the Thunder-gods of his tribe sell his soul to the Thunder-gods of 
an enemy-tribe (i. e. to the upside-down Thunder-gods of the 
Hala: (ng),) who then execute the proper sentence, either by abduct- 
ing the soul of the culprit, or else by delegating the punishment to the 
Hala: (ng) tribe itself.°°*) As regards the child in Western society, it 
is quite clear that the parents enforce cultural (i. e. external) rules, and 
hence act as agents of society.” I suggest, furthermore, that the in- 
fant distinguishes between the “good” (or nursing) mother, and the 
“bad” or punishing mother. At a very early stage in the growth of the 
sense of reality'*® the child introjects the “good mother” and considers 
her a part of his self, while he projects his own aggressions into the 
punishing mother, whom he conceives of as exterual to himself. 

It is an elementary fact, well known and generally accepted, that 
the most effective discipline is meted out by the child’s own age-group. 
This discipline is far more effective than is even the discipline meted out 
by the primary group. This has been shown to be true for Samoa” 
and is no doubt true nearly everywhere. The reason is that in almost 
any culture there is a certain degree of discontinuity between age- 
groups and their cultural ideas,**) though this distinction is probably 
nowhere quite as sharply accentuated as it is in Western society.’ This 
discontinuity, in itself, is probably one of the major factors in juvenile 
delinquency. Hence the oft-discussed “paradoxical” situation: “Why 
are primitive children well-behaved, though parental discipline is slight?” 
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need not puzzle us. The very formulation of this situation is inspired 
by Western ethnocentrism. Primitive children are simply not discip- 
lined primarily by adults, but by other children. They are well-behaved 
nevertheless because, unlike among ourselves, there is relatively little dis- 
continuity between the cultural ideals of children and of adults. Among 
ourselves children enforce childish rules of conduct, and the “gang” is 
anti-social, ‘*” if “social” means an adult rule of conduct. Among primi- 
tives the children’s gang is not anti-social.‘*”” 

We need not subscribe in the least to the “class-conflict” theory of 
law‘**)—true in a sense so limited as to be almost negligible—to insist that 
one of the major weaknesses of hedonistic penology is the fact that the 
criminal is punished not by his fellows, but by rank outsiders, i. e. people 
at a great social distance from himself. (Cf. the definition of the “self” 
as that which is “between right and left, before and behind”). The 
criminal’s own group itself is often criminal, and re-enforces criminal, 
not social, patterns. The criminal’s in-group concerns itself with the 
law only insofar as it helps to make it more remote and unreal: by faking 
alibis, by teaching the criminal how to cover his tracks, by pointing out 
to him the loopholes in the law, etc. This was stated quite explicitly by 
Tannenbaum.'**? As a matter of fact, the great social distance between 
the criminal and his judge—the latter viewed as an agent of society,— 
re-inforces the pattern of social negativism.‘*” 

In brief, the greater the social distance between criminals and the 
authorities, the less effective the punishment is, psychologically. Though 
concrete studies are not available, to prove the mathematical point, this 
writer would not be surprised if it were shown that—just as in the case 
of the “remoteness” of punishment in the time dimension—the effective- 
ness of punishment as a preventive factor in motivation was inversely 
proportional to the “square” (?) of the social distance between the crim- 
inal and those in authority. This may explain—perhaps—the “law- 
abidingness” of the “upper” classes, which explanation, if true, would 
once and for all do away with the myth of the biological inferiority of 
the criminal, and of the biological superiority of the “better” classes, to 
whom the judge is not merely an agent of the state, but also a social 
equal. 

It may be objected that this account does not consider the criminal 
who comes from the law-abiding classes: i. e. the black sheep. This ob- 
jection has already been answered, in part, above. As soon as an indi- 
vidual becomes a “black sheep” he dissociates himself (like the child) 
from his in-group, which is henceforth, either consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, conceived of as external to himself. He thinks of himself as a 
criminal, a being apart, knowing full well that he will be so considered 
by his own primary group. The criminal ever tends to be considered 
as an alien being, different from the normal, law-abiding person. In 
Tannenbaum’s witty words: “to find the unsocial and the social identi- 
cal in nature was to strain all the evidence.”*” It must be emphasized 
that the family does not stand by the black sheep, does not make him a 
“remittance-man,” because of any feeling of kinship. It does so in or- 
der to avoid too much humiliation to itself. Resentfully it takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that it continues to be lumped together with the 
black sheep by the rest of society, and that it can avoid opprobrium bet- 
ter by protecting him, than by casting him out openly and dissociating 
itself from him. An investigation of the quandary of the would-be black 
sheep reveals that “bringing shame upon the family” is a greater obstacle 
than the fear of punishment. Once the crime is committed, however, 
the family, in most cases, seems only slightly less remote than the majesty 
of the law. 

On a larger panel, oppression by an outside group has always been 
less effective than internal oppression. In our day the German masses 
are more supine than are those in occupied countries. It was an evil 
stroke of genius on the part of Hitler that he created an unoccupied 
France. This master-stroke explains why French resistance to Nazi 
occupation came later than it did in Norway or Holland, where no “le- 
gitimate” stooge “in-group” was left to enforce the will of the conquer- 
or under the guise of a “national policy.” 

In a similar sense one of the most effective dogmas of the Christian 
churches was the notion that the criminal was punished not by a merci- 
ful and good God, but by the Devil, who was the arch-criminal, the 
seducer and ally of the human sinner, in other words one of the sinner’s 
own kind. If dogma ever exerted any restraining influence on prospec- 
tive criminals, it was because of the fear of the devil who was, by defi- 
nition, closer to the criminal than God. The first breach in the effec- 
tiveness of dogma as a restraining force was the decrease in the fear of the 
devil. This view dovetails with the change in the concept of evil: from 
Devil and witchcraft to the notion of the obscene in Protestantism,‘*”’ 
Today murder-stories are put in the hands of all, but the Comstock law 
places severe restrictions on the distribution of so-called obscene liter- 
ature (e. g. Rabelais, Baudelaire, “Ulysses” etc.). 

The change in the doctrinal status of Jesus from a being similar to 
man (“son of man’) into a remote and almost exclusively divine being 
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(“son of God’), which Fromm attempts to correlate’* with the crea- 
tion of the static, rigid and impermeable caste-society of the Middle- 
Ages, was an equally double-edged sword from the point of view of an 
effective hedonistic penology. The New Testament consistently em- 
phasizes the proximity of Jesus and of man, and equally consistently 
equates the love of man for Jesus—and through Jesus of God—with man’s 
love for his fellow-man. In ancient Christianity the great proximity 
between Jesus and the man in the street gave a genuine motivating 
force to the teachings of the New Testament. The increase in the “so- 
cial” distance between man and Jesus greatly diminished the effective- 
ness of his teachings as a means of social control, although it was intend- 
ed to have the opposite result, being devised by some at least—uncon- 
sciously perhaps—as a denial of “social” mobility and as a proper foun- 
dation for the divine right of kings. This decidedly non-religious and 
non-Christian tendency to equate authority and the Godhead led to the 
old Russian proverb: “The sky is high and Czar far away”, which, not 
at all paradoxically, explained and even justified oppression, and anti- 
social behavior as well. A further development of this thesis in Nazi 
Germany tends to equate Hitler and God, the latter being absorbed in 
the former. The basic relationship between the two is conceived of in 
terms of their “equal” social distance from the common herd, the 
whole being bolstered up by the creation of a new caste-society. Pé- 
tain’s allegedly “Catholic” France moves in the same direction, 1. e. 
away from the proximity between Jesus and man, and hence away from 
the Christianity of the Scriptures. This social movement could be, and 
actually was, anticipated by those who moulded Christianity in its be- 
ginnings. The Anti-Christ of the Revelations masquerades as Jesus and 
sets himself up above all men. In offering this warning, St. John the 
Evangelist showed himself, to say the least, a shrewd student of human 
affairs and of social movements. 

The tendency to equate Jesus with authority, through the creation 
of a great “social” distance between them and man, led to an equally 
crude rationalization on the part of the Bolsheviks, in whose doctrine 
revolution against the social order is incomplete without a revolution 
against Christianity. 

Recent religious movements, both Catholic and Protestant, have 
attempted to counter-act this tendency. I refer to such signs of the times 
as Pope Leo XIII “magna charta of labor,” the beginnings of the Knights 
of Columbus movement, the social teachings of men like Monsignor 
Ryan, the Unitarian movement, etc. These processes, while coming to 
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a head in relatively modern times, are essentially rooted in primitive 
Christianity, the New Testament, the preachings of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, in St. Vincent of Paul, and, on the politico-religious scene, in such 
events as the “homousion” vs. “homouision” riots in Byzantium. 

Summing up, the tendency to increase the distance between Jesus 
and man (paralleled by a similar increase in the social distance between 
the State and its agents and the man in the street) has robbed Christianity 
of much of its previous force of restraint, by making it external to man. 

The same may be said of the “majesty” of the law and of the pomp- 
ousness and esoteric dialectics of courts of law. Courts of law have 
overshot the mark in their attempt to impress the culprit through solem- 
nity and a language to all purposes incomprehensible to man, and have 
become external and thereby irrelevant. Even the jury-system, origi- 
nally an attempt to counter-act this tendency, has fallen prey to this 
meaningless ritualism. 

Summing up, the harshest of all punishments, and the only really 
effective one is, and always was “being sent to Coventry” (ostra- 
cism) ‘*®) which, in order to be effective, must be meted out by one’s in- 
group and equals. The farce of criminal law is the farce of external con- 
straint. 


III. The Theory of Capital Punishment is the most conspicuous 
instance of hedonistic rationalizations, and the most convincing example 
of its fallacious nature. The failure of capital punishment as a deterrent 
is rooted in a peculiar aspect of human psychology. I refer to man’s 
inability to conceive of his own death. Generally speaking, men live as 
though life were practically of unlimited duration, particularly nowa- 
days, when the number of those believing in life after death is on the 
wane. (Compare the increasing popularity of annuities as contrasted 
with the previous predominance of death-insurances. This trend may be 
checked by counting the two types of advertisements in popular maga- 
zines. The tendency is due only in part to the trend away from un- 
pleasant subjects in advertisements. ) 

Intellectually man was always prepared to concede general theor- 
ems regarding the mortality of men. (Cf. the most popular of all major 
premises in logic: “Man is mortal.” It is interesting to note that the 
minor premise is always: “Socrates is a man,” and never “I am a man.” 
Compare also the general resistance of many physicists to an extension 
of the second law of thermodynamics to living matter.) Concretely 
and psychologically on the other hand, man cannot, or does not want 
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to believe in his own death. This inability is no doubt partly due to the 
inherent difficulties of deductive thinking, particularly when the con- 
clusion involves one’s own, personal case. The problem, however, is 
far larger in scope. 

It is important to realize that death is not an experience, though 
perhaps dying is. Since man’s entire intellectual content which posses- 
ses “feeling tone” is bounded by his experience (e. g. nihil esse in intel- 
lectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu) he can pre-experience and antici- 
pate only experiences, but not the cessation of all experience, and the 
lack of all experience, e. g. death. Man can anticipate strangulation, but 
not death after hanging. The former is an experience, the latter is not. 
Man’s very consciousness of life is contingent upon experiencing (cf. 
“Cogito ergo sum” Descartes). 

Given this premise, the antiquity and near-universal distribution 
of belief in immortality is self-explanatory. It makes life possible for 
men endowed with foresight, which involves the theoretical awareness 
of physical mortality. (In animals the absence of long-range foresight 
and the non-recognition of death performs a similar function). In brief 
belicf in immortality corresponds to a very basic need, in that it consti- 
tutes a defense against the need of extending to the self the validity: of 
the general premise “All men are mortal.” Where belief in immortality 
is absent, paradoxical situations of strain abound. The notorious near- 
impossibility of defining Nirvana (i. e. a cessation of existence which is 
not really a cessation of existence, since, paradoxically, and Buddhist 
dogma nowithstanding, it implies experiencing the absence of experi- 
ence, a non-sense in itself, can easily be correlated with Alexander’s‘*”’ 
study of the relationship between Buddhistic training and catatonia on 
the one hand, and with de la Vallée-Poussin’s study of Buddhist sui- 
cide.” Among the Mohave, who do not believe in indefinite exist- 
ence”) this belief leads to situations of strain, and is a prime factor in 
the motivation of funeral suicide and of vicarious shamanistic suicide. 
It has also been shown that suicide is unusually frequent among non- 
believers‘**). Somewhat like the schizophrenic, the non-believer in im- 
mortality “runs away from death so fast that before he knows” he is 
dead.” 

As a matter of fact the ability to anticipate death, and to concede 
emotionally one’s own mortality occurs only among the very exception- 
al and in abnormal states of mind. A character in Peter Mendelssohn’s 
novel “Paris ueber mir” ‘**) is stunned by the first sentence in Colbert’s 
political testament, which, roughly translated says: “Sire: Your Majesty 
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is at present engaged in so perilous a war, and whose duration it is so 
hard to predict, that it might possibly last longer than my life.” This 
character then declares that the inability of modern man to think be- 
yond his life-span is the cause of the turmoil of our age, and of its irre- 
sponsibility. 

Malays work themselves into “amok,” according to Henri Faucon- 
nier, by chanting over and over: “All men die, I shall die too.” It was 
presumably this technique which Javanese soldiers resorted to, when 
they were ordered by the Prime Minister of Madjapahit to run amok 
and kill the Malacca Ambassador, Laksamana (admiral) Hang Toeah.** 
Amok-runners wish to die, after killing many. Yet even this desire 
seems somewhat academic, since the late Professor A. Cabaton informed 
me that when the Dutch decreed death-penalty for amok-runners, their 
number decreased considerably, (by inference: fewer people worked 
themselves into a state of amok.) Why this concrete instance of the 
“effectiveness” of capital punishment? The answer is: The amok-run- 
ner (a) is in an abnormal state, and(b)does conceive of his own death, 
since he allegedly wishes to die. Hence the prospect—the certainty—of 
being killed is very genuine and “proximate.” 

The most striking instance of the psychic “unreality” of death that 
has come to the attention of this writer is the case of a young man. 
While in high school a class-mate, his best friend, died as a result of an 
unsuccessful appendectomy. The subject’s first reaction to these news 
was “It is impossible! He would never have dared to undertake so mo- 
mentous and irremediable a step without obtaining the permission of 
lis parents—and they would never have consented.” ‘This case-history 
suggests some psychological reason for the persistent primitive belief 
that death by natural means is practically non-existent: That death is 
due either to the will of another person (e. g. witchcraft) or else that it 
was willed by the deceased himself. (An echo of this primitive theory 
is Freud’s “Death Instinct,” a concept originated by Métchnikoff.) ‘*” 

Man’s inability to conceive of his own death is furthermore a good 
illustration of the problem of possibility in general, whose empirical 
foundations have been analyzed by Lenzen.‘*®) 

Eternal damnation through the agency of the devil (described 
above) was psychologically a more effective deterrent, since it did not 
undermine man’s unconscious conviction of his own indefinite life. On 
the other hand the prospect of damnation lost some of its effectiveness 
because of its remoteness, i. e. because it was predicated to occur in 
Hell under conditions which men could not genuinely visualize. One 
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may presume that Billy Sunday’s crudely anthropomorphic descrip- 
tions of hell owed their effectiveness precisely to the fact that hell was 
depicted in human terms (fire, devils with forks, etc.). 

In the last resort, capital punishment and prospects of damnation 
are neither more nor less efficient than the intensity of belief in the ef- 
ficacy of these means of social control on the part of the prospective 
criminal’s own in-group. With regard to capital punishment, what was 
feared was either the pain of death, or else the sometimes humiliating 
type of death (cf. Mr. Bonacieux’s disappointment, in Dumas’ Three 
Musketeers, when he realizes that he would not be decapitated in places 
reserved for the nobility, e. g. Place de la Gréve or St. Paul’s) or, last of 
all, the social humiliation of insult to the corpse (Cf. Sophocles’ Anti- 
gone). 

For all practical purposes of preventive penology, problems in- 
volving both capital punishment and damnation are translatable into 
terms of social distance and effective control by one’s in-group on the 
one hand, and into problems involving remoteness in time. In concrete 
terms, their effectiveness is diminished by man’s inability to anticipate 
his own death, by the remoteness in the social scale of human and divine 
agents of punishments, and the remoteness from human imagination of 
a state (death) which can be defined only in terms of non-experience. 


Il. 


The Improbability of Punishment. So far we have, for the sake of 
argument, and in order to block the loop-hole of hedonistic penologists 
—that the failure of punishment as a deterrent is due to an inefficient 
administration of justice—assumed that punishment was automatic and 
certain. Such an “animal faith” is often ascribed to primitives, particu- 
larly on the totemistic or else on the animistic level. I have shown else- 
where that this automatism exists primarily in the imagination of arm- 
chair anthropologists, while the primitives themselves say that they con- 
sult oracles—which are frequently misleading—because it “makes us 
feel good.” 

The bare facts are that criminal statistics indicate that few of the 
crimes committed come to the notice of the police, that fewer are in- 
vestigated, and even fewer are detected, while only an increasingly sma!l 
fraction of the detected criminals is indicted, prosecuted, sentenced and 
actualy punished to the full extent of the law. This, of course, is the 
root of every fallacious conclusion drawn regarding criminals and the 
motivation of crime from studies made on prisoners, who are neither a 
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sufficient, nor a representative sample of the total “criminal” (law- 
breaking) population. 

This point is important, since criminals decidedly take into con- 
sideration the chances and odds of being punished. Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has resolutely aligned himself with the “bad man’s” 
conception of the law. “If you want to know the law and nothing else, 
you must look at it as a bad man, who cares only for the material con- 
sequences which such knowledge enables him to predict. . . What con- 
stitutes the law? You will find some text-writers telling you that it is 
something different from what is decided by the courts of Massachusetts 
or England, that it is a system of reason, that it is a deduction from prin- 
ciples of ethics or admitted axioms or what not. But if we take the view 
of our friend the bad man we shall find that he does not care two straws 
for the axioms or deductions, but that he does want to know what the 
Massachusetts or English courts are likely to do in fact. I am much of 
his mind. The prophecies of what the courts will do in fact, and noth- 
ing more pretentious, are what I mean by law.”®” Similar opinions 
have been expressed by all significant students of modern jurisprudence, 
such as Justice Cardozo,‘**) Professor Walter Wheeler Cook,“** Tour- 
toulon* and, partly, by Dean Roscoe Pound.” 

The problem can be couched in even more general terms, to settle 
once and for all the meaningless controversy concerning “moral re- 
straint” vs. “physical constraint,” and to bring the whole machinery of 
criminal justice, and not merely the courts, within the scope of this dis- 
cussion. 

“Consider the burglar. He is burgling the house which is within 
the beat of Officer Donovan. The law covers the whole beat uniform- 
ly. Officer Donovan, however, may be found in any place at the time 
when the burglar makes his unlawful entry . . The burglar does not 
know where Officer Donovan is at time T. He bets. . . that he is not 
within the element of volume “shouting distance” at time T. It will be 
objected that the law is everywhere. As long as Officer Donovan is not 
within shouting distance, we can measure only the impulse of the law 
(its moral restraint). This moral restraint is a function of the. . . bet 
and its influence of the burglar’s “better self.” We may say “Officer 
Donovan is distributed along the law.” When Officer Donovan is ab- 
sent, we can measure the moral force of the law. When he is present, 
we can measure only the struggle between the officer and the burglar. 
Hence the problem, “Are there moral values independent of sanctions?” 
is meaningless. Between moral value and sanctions there exists an un- 
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certainty relation, similar to Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, 
which forms the basis of Bohr’s theory of complementarity.. When one 
of the pair of complementary entities is present and measurable, the 
other is not.” ® 

No punishment on the statutes is, or can be, more effective than 
the probability that it will be inflicted fully upon the criminal. 

The plain facts are that it is more probable that the criminal will 
enjoy the fruits of his crime, than it is that he will suffer pain during or 
after the commission of his crime. This is particularly true of crimes in 
which the publicity of the investigation and conviction is likely to de- 
stroy the standing of the victim in the community. (E. g. rape, crimes 
against one’s own family, etc. In Massachusetts, and presumably else- 
where, juvenile victims of heterosexual and homosexual aggression are 
habitually “protected” by charging the guilty person with “assault and 
battery”). The same is true of cases in which the criminal has hostages 
for the silence of his victims (e. g. blackmail or kidnapping. No legis- 
lation would dare pass a law making the silence of the victims of black- 
mail, or that of the family of the kidnapped person, a felony, or, were 
such a law passed, popular pressure would prevent its enforcement). 

We must consider also the fact that steps taken by the criminal to 
prevent his detection and arrest are a part of his “stock in trade” on a 
par with his technique of picking pockets, shooting straight, or handling 
dynamite. Law-abiding persons tend to consider such activities, e. g. 
the faking of alibis, as preventive. The fact of the matter is that it is not 
so considered by the criminal. To him this “preventive” activity is 
part of the total technique of committing a crime—a gesture as auto- 
matic as “casing the joint”. It is a serious defect of police-technique that 
it concerns itself more frequently with clues than with the absence there- 
of. Seldom does the police-investigator ask himself: “Who could have 
committed the crime without leaving such-and-such clues?” If we may 
be permitted to be facetious, we would recommend to detectives Sher- 
lock Holmes’ sagacious comments on the singular behavior of the watch- 
dog, who did not bark. In this case silence (e. g. absence of overt be- 
havior) was the significant behavior. In brief, the criminal’s behavior 
devised to prevent detection is a response to a circumventable obstacle 
which is “intangible” (in the sense patents are “intangible property”), 
rather than a response to an anticipation. 

Nothing said hereinabove should be interpreted to mean that im- 
proved police-methods and an effective criminal justice are unable to 
decrease the rate of crime. A comparison between U. S. and British 
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criminal statistics invalidates any such inference, though we must not 
lose sight of the fact that, unlike the American police, the British “Bob- 
by” is a popular in-group figure. (Tannenbaum ” also points out that 
the violence of certain forms of crime in America is due to a mutual in- 
duction process between criminals and police, both of whom are more 
and more given to gun-play. British burglars don’t carry guns, while 
American burglars do). 

The above statement means that improved police-methods increase 
the intangible “obstacles” to the commission of crimes, in the sense im- 
proved burglar-alarms and strong-box construction increase concrete 
obstacles. Improved methods of detecting forgeries tend to decrease 
forgery by calling for higher degrees of skill and higher I. Q.’s in the 
criminal. These prerequisites eliminate many potential forgers, not 
adequately equipped for this type of activity, from the ranks of actual 
forgers. 

Any attempt to consider this set-up in terms of anticipation on a 
long-range level is fallacious, since it projects into the criminal intel- 
lectual processes characteristic of the average population. 

Chances of being arrested and convicted rather than hedonistic 
arithmetic, and “attempts to make the punishment fit the crime” are the 
really effective factors in the control of crime. Just as a criminal does 
not attempt to burgle a bank-safe armed with a can-opener, so he would 
not attempt to commit crimes in which detection and punishment—any 
kind of punishment—is near and certain. 

This statement, while inherently valid, is obviously subject to other 
qualifying conditions, some of them to be discussed below, and must be 
considered as a “one-factor” and hence highly partial and segmental ex- 
planation of crime-control. 


Il. 


We are now prepared to analyze more in detail the most basic of all 
reasons militating against the acceptance of hedonistic philosophies in 
penology, and against the theory of the effectiveness of anticipation. So 
far we have given mere hints of the factors at work in making anticipa- 
tion a relatively feeble force in the motivation of the prospective crim- 
inal, We mentioned in particular: 


(1) The remoteness and affective unreality of punishment. 


(2) The social distance between criminal and judge. 
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(3) Man’s inability to conceive of his own death. 
(4) The improbability of punishment. 


We might add a fifth factor, so well discussed by Sellin®® and by 
Merton,“ as to stand in no further need of analysis. I refer to: 


(5) Culture-conflict and “ideological distance” between criminals 
and the general population, including authorities. 

Last of all, we might once more refer to a factor discussed in al 
previous article: 


(6) Social Negativism.‘” 


In connection with social negativism we might point out—a view 
suggested to the writer by his wife—that social negativism itself is con- 
tingent upon the presence of a sense of independence and pride in the 
criminal, who dares to set himself up against organized society. This 
pride is particularly manifest in three of its aspects: 


(a) The feeling that everyone is wrong and the criminal is right. 


(b) Desire to become at least “in-famous” when unable to be 
“famous.” 


(c) Conceit in assuming that one can “out-smart” organized so- 
ciety and its agents, and hence avoid punishment. 


The problem cuts rather deeper, however, than has been suggested 
above. One of the major fallacies in the study of criminal behavior and 
motivation consists in imputing the motives of ordinary men to the 
criminal. The whole chaotic difficulty of “imputing motives” to any- 
one, even to the person most like unto ourselves, has been analyzed by 
Maclver.‘* 

It is not my intention to imply that the criminal is a being apart, 
biologically, psychologically or socially. In particular I do not intend 
to suggest anything that might be considered as giving support to any 
theory of “moral imbecility” or any related theory. I fully subscribe 
to Kimball Young’s terse statement: “There is no special psychology of 
delinquents and criminals.” ‘*’ As Young states the situation “From (his 
in-group’s behavior) pattern the child constructs his own role and 
status,”’‘°) 

The difficulty lies in the problem of the imputation of motives. 
Those who wish to set the criminal apart tend to impute to him motives 
apart, disregarding the presence of these motives,—due allowance being 
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made for ordinary inter-individual variations—in the law-abiding citi- 
zen. Those who deny any difference whatsoever between criminal and 
citizen again fall short on the score of their imputation of motives. They 
either tend to impute to the law-abiding citizen impulses and attitudes, 
which, though undeniably present, do not play a pre-potent role in his 
intra-psychic economy, or else impute to the criminal a type of moti- 
vation—to the exclusion of all others—which, though present, is not in 
the least a forceful one, though it is one of the mainstays of the psycho- 
dynamics of the law-abiding citizenry. 

A preliminary statement of the situation, to be explained and quali- 
fied suitably below, would be to assert that the criminal is not capable 
uf responding to anticipation and (like Koehler’s dog) to factors re- 
mote in his life-space, to the same extent as does the average individual. 
By over-stating the problem we could say that it makes no more sense 
io punish a criminal for responding mainly to the benefits of his crimes, 
and for being unresponsive to the stimulus-value of punishment as a mo- 
tivating force, than it makes sense to beat a blind man for not seeing day- 
light, or a dog for being so hypnotized by the smell of meat on the other 
side of the fence that he is unable to run around the fence to reach it by 
a devious route. (Koehler). 


Nothing in this statement should be interpreted to mean that the 
criminal is so feebleminded or such a “moral imbecile” that he cannot 
build himself a super-ego and has to respond only to pressing id- 
demands. Any such statement would be objectionable non-sense. What 
I do mean to imply is something altogether different: The social con- 
ditioning of the criminal is such,‘“*) and his psychic state during and 
prior to the commission of a crime is of such nature that he can respond 
only to stimuli originating within him or within the most proximate (in 
time and in space) regions of his life-space as a whole. Let us investigate 
these problems more in detail. 


I. The factor of criminal associations in the formation of the 
criminal has been so often discussed that the problem is practically 
trite,“ though, apparently, there are still some who are unconvinced. 
The latter we may neglect in this context, since they have nothing better 
to offer. The whole situation is aptly formulated in Young’s statement 
chat children “copy” the crimes of adults. Little need be added te 
this statement, when taken in conjunction with our discussion of the fac- 
tor of social distance, set forth hereinabove, except that, in Sutherland’s 
words'*? the professional criminal, who associates with other profession- 
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al criminals, tends to consider punishment merely in the light of a pro- 
fessional risk—“like a professor who knows he has to get to class even 
when it rains.” This discussion suffices more or less for our present pur- 
poses. We should not neglect, however, to state that the criminal is 
never unaware of his lawful rights as a citizen. The clamour of the ar- 
rested criminal for “his rights” and his “lawyer” is not altogether a pure- 
ly defensive and evasive trick, but, within limits, a confession of his fel- 
lowship in the society of human beings, and of his partial acceptance of 
the rules of the game. It is superfluous to do more than mention in this 
context the well-known fact that the ill-treatment—particularly the 
“third degree” and other illegal hardships—inflicted on criminals, espec- 
ially on first offenders, tends to breed better criminals. It undermines 
what little faith they still may have in social justice, and merely increases 
their social negativism. They feel that society is hypocritical, and “not so 
hot itself,” and that the judge “is a good one to talk the way he does,” 
when the police and prison officials can get away with torture and often 
even with murder. The relative ease with which the better classes (e. g. 
the old standby: “kleptomania”’)and the “big shot criminals” evade pun- 
ishment, as well as the fact that many sharp business practices have so 
far, through lobbies, avoided becoming felonious, tends to justify the 
criminal’s feeling that he is no more outside the law than many who go 
scot-free. Indeed, there is little difference between the lobby which 
fought against certain types of socially useful legislation and the bought 
political connections of big-time criminals. It has been said of a certain 
Balkan state: “Happy are the big thieves, because they can send the little 
thieves to jail, and happy are the little thieves, because they can hope to 
become big thieves in good time.” This dictum can be extended to many 
other countries. 

In brief, the criminal’s social motivation comes primarily from his 
association with other lawless elements, and, secondarily, from the fact 
that he is deprived by society itself of whatever trace of social sense he 
may still retain. 


II. More important, however, in the motivational structure of the 
criminal is the psychodynamic set-up of the criminal act. The fact re- 
mains that criminal acts are situations of great emotional strain. This is 
so obvious that I hardly need more than mention two facts: The “dop- 
ing” of “torpedoes,” to overcome the pre-crime “jitters,” and the oc- 
currence of “thrill-murders” (e. g. the Leopold-Loeb case). 


Now it is well known that a large proportion of crimes are actually 
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“crimes within crimes”—murder while burgling, major embezzlements 
to cover up minor defalcations, etc. In brief, many major crimes are 
committed to avoid the consequences of minor crimes. 

It is clear, hence, that criminal activity is one involving emotional 
strain, and “new experience” in the sense of W. I. Thomas. Now it is 
one of the significant aspects of situations of strain that internal stimuli 
(“instinct,” “push”) and stimuli originating in the proximate segments 
of the life-space, take precedence over stimuli originating in the more 
remote segments of the life-space (“pull”). I cannot, in this place, offer 
a complete theory of this problem, and will content myself with outlin- 
ing some of its concrete implications for the problem under study. 
Suffice it to say that the organism in jeopardy is geared to immediate 
survival, and not to long-range goals; to “push”, not to “pull”, (Stam- 
pedes in burning theatres are of this order). We must also recall that 
cultural standards have been mainly developed in connection with the 
problem of re-inforcing stimuli originating in the remoter segments of 
the life-space. This situation is responsible for the chaotic, and un- 
guided character of responses which occur when internal and proximate 
stimuli take precedence for some reason. Criminals have responded to 
this by developing a sub-culture, which includes technical standards of 
conduct in situations of strain. (E. g. pickpockets active during stam- 
pedes, looting during air-raids, etc.). 

Let us first put the situation in somewhat more general terms. It 
is a fact that there are several possible and efficient modes of respond- 
ing to any situation. Generally speaking, one type of conduct would 
correspond to internal and proximate stimuli, the other to remote stim- 
uli. In situations of strain, as we have seen, the former mode of re- 
sponse is the more probable one. Several cases are possible. 


(1) Sometimes both sets of stimuli are equally strong. In nor- 
mal cases this is known as a “quandary”. It is most typical in the schiz- 
ophrenic, who tries in vain to reconcile these alternatives and to em- 
bark upon a consistent line of action. Sometimes he responds to one 
set of stimuli protopathically, and to the other one epicritically.“ In 
other cases he alternates between the two. (E. g. word-salads and 
schizophrenic ramblings can often be decomposed into two or more 
relatively coherent discourses. A shorthand record of a person talk- 
ing over two telephones, alternating between two parties, would give 
the impression of a schizophrenic discourse). Last of all, the patient 
may give up any attempt to reconcile the two, to effect a compromise, 
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or discard one line of conduct, and retires into catatonia. In every 
case the two lines of behavior cancel each other. 

In other cases one line of conduct is adopted on the motor level, 
while another line of conduct is carried out in fantasy. The law- 
abiding citizen reads murder-stories and pornography, while the crim- 
inal fantasies himself as a modern Robin Hood or social reformer. This 
mechanism is rather incomprehensible to the good citizen, who cannot 
understand why the criminal is not able to sublimate those drives which 
he himself sublimates or displaces every day. The explanation lies in 
the fact that crime takes place in a dangerous setting, and is committed 
by people who have no security—and hence no time for long-range 
planning—and who, hence, take shortcuts by responding to internal 
and proximate stimuli first. (Cf. also George H. Mead’s theory that, 
in punishing the criminal, we are actually punishing ourselves.) ‘? 

Fantasy often has a protective value, e. g. when the criminal fan- 
tasies his defence or his escape, even while committing a crime. This 
enables him to “keep in touch” with another set of stimuli (alertness to 
noises while burgling), and enables him to respond to the second set of 
stimuli behavioristically, if it is in any way re-inforced (e. g. lights and 
noises). This was referred to above as the “criminal technique of cre- 
ating rules for response to immediate stimuli”. Some criminals have 
carried this defensive fantasy technique to a high pitch of perfection. 
This view is not alien to French’s theory of reality testing in dreams." 

An interesting type of fantasy during misconduct is the fantasy 
that misconduct is not taking place at all, or, positively, that proper 
conduct is taking place. This type of fantasy explains two rather in- 
teresting sequelae of misconduct: “amnesia” and “pat” stories of what 
has happened, both set forth in extremely convincing tones. I suggest 
outright that even genuine amnesia of a functional type can occur only 
where, during the fact, it was fantasied that the act did not take place. 
After the cessation of the intense proximate stimuli, which temporarily 
blanketed remoter ones, and after the re-shuffling of stimulus-values, 
the quality of reality is assigned to the now more desirable fantasy, and 
the quality of fantasy attributed to the now repudiated real act. The 
same is true—mutatis mutandis—of assertions that a conduct different 
from the actual one did take place. I repeat, I consider these phenomena 
genuine, and speak of authentic functional amnesia, and authentic con- 
fabulations, not of denials and alibis. Denials and alibis are merely a 
formal technique, developed by delinquents to pinch-hit for psychic 
amnesia and authentic confabulation. They are concrete substitutes 
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for “logical” proofs of a type paranoiacs offer in support of imaginary 
events. This again illustrates the statement that criminals have evolved 
a technique of dealing with proximate stimulus-response problems. 

I propose to discuss this theory elsewhere, and must content my- 
self with one case in this context. 

A subject reports that after a “heavy necking” with his girl-friend 
they had sexual relations in the drawing room of her parents. While per- 
forming the act he indulged, apparently either simultaneously or alter- 
natingly, in three sets of fantasies: 


(1) He fantasied approaching footsteps, interruption of the act, 
the opening of the door, satisfactory explanations, etc. 


(2) He furthermore fantasied that he was not having intercourse 
at all. 


(3) Last of all he fantasied that he and his girl-friend were doing 
something altogether different. 


The same subject reports that he is completely unable to say wheth- 
er he actually had intercourse some years earlier with a girl whom he 
very much wished to seduce, i. e. he is not certain whether he did or did 
not fantasy it. It might add that subject was apparently something of a 
Don Juan. 


Though the actions in question are not felonious in our society, 
even though they are considered highly reprehensible, the above case 
suffices to illustrate the point. 


We may now amend our previous figure of speech regarding the 
blind man. We may, again figuratively, think of the criminal as a per- 
son who has vitamin A deficiency, and was blinded by a flashlight. 
While the visual purple is being slowly regenerated, he cannot even 
see the daylight. The figure of speech “vitamin A deficiency” refers 
of course to early criminal associations, and lack of security, which in 
danger situations magnify the import of proximate stimuli and imme- 
diate risks, until they blot out major, if remoter, risks. 


It will, of course, be once more objected that this view does not 
take into account the “black sheep.” ‘This objection is wholly invalid. 
First of all it is a simple physiological tendency to respond to prox- 
imate stimuli, particularly in situations of strain, and we have already 
pointed out that response to proximate stimuli is culturally either un- 
regulated or else negatively regulated (cf. amount of “thou shalt not” 
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taboos in connection with sex, as compared to concrete rules of conduct 
in sexual relationships). 

The second criticism of these objections is that everyone is aware 
of the existence of criminal patterns, which the law-abiding citizen 
evaluates as easy shortcuts to socially desirable goals, in Merton’s 
sense.“ As a matter of fact, much of the social resentment against 
criminals comes from the notion that they are getting “easily” some- 
thing the average person works for, without paying a tithe to society. 
It is interesting to note that bootleggers were more frequently con- 
victed for income-tax evasion than for bootlegging—the latter being 
conceived of more or less in terms of a legitimate mode of earning a 
living, and as a public service to a society which was, by and large, 
opposed to the “noble experiment” of prohibition.'"*) Public resentment 
against the predatory criminal is envy of those who make allegedly easy 
money—like puritanical hate for the allegedly “free and easy” sex-life 
of the South Sea Islanders. Resentment against criminals would be much 
smaller were it generally realized that they net only small profits and 
much worry, just as there would be less resentment of the South Sea 
Islanders were the psychic and organic strain involved (e. g. Marquesas 
Islands’) more widely known. 

In brief, the outstanding psychological characteristic of the crim- 
inal is that because of his general insecurity and because of the profes- 
sional risks of his occupation, he tends to respond primarily to proxi- 
mate and internal stimuli, while responding mainly on the fantasy level 
to remoter stimuli. The outstanding behavioral characteristic of the 
criminal and of his sub-culture is the tendency to develop techniques 
of dealing with proximate stimuli, by means of such devices as denials, 
alibis, the covering up of his tracks, alertness to danger etc. 

In the whole setup remote stimuli, such as the demand for confor- 
mity or the risk of prison, impinge only remotely and weakly upon the 
criminal’s psyche, in the form of an intangible obstacle to be circum- 
vented, rather than in the form of a motivating stimulus. The prospect 
of punishment, and the risk of arrest, elicit merely techniques of avoid- 
ing them, but do not inhibit criminal conduct, except by eliminating 
those unfit or not skillfull enough to circumvent it, either by making a 
clumsy would-be forger into a petty thief, or else by the constant weed- 
ing out of the unfit through arrest and imprisonment. 

Once more we find hence that the hedonistic theory of penology 
is built upon a fictitious psychology, and upon an arbitrary imputation 
of motives. 
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IV. 


The last fallacy of hedonjstic penology to be considered here is 
the deliberately cruel and degrading character of punishment. 

It may be stated in quite general terms that the general character 
of any given action cannot be higher than the lowest of the motives 
involved in debating a line of action. This is flagrantly illustrated in 
what I have termed above “crimes within crimes”, e. g. murder in the 
bootlegging business, gun-duels between police and burglars, major 
crimes to protect one’s “honor” etc. Were punishment not degrading 
and harsh, but therapeutic in purpose, such crimes would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The view just suggested in general terms is one commonly ac- 
cepted in philosophical ethics. I refer to the tendency to define prop- 
er behavior as a desire to do the good thing for its own sake, rather 
than because of fear of punishment. (Pascal’s “bet” is wholly un- 
ethical). I strongly suggest that by arbitrarily increasing the degrad- 
ation and harshness of punishment until it possibly might become 
a motivating factor, the prospective criminal is ipso facto jockeyed 
into a position in which proper conduct, in the sense defined above, 
is absolutely impossible, and can only be conditionally proper con- 
duct. I feel that this view is sound psychology. If it be branded Pol- 
lyanna-ish sentimentalism, abhorrent to allegedly “realistic” sociologists 
I can only answer: so much the worse for them. I have long suspected 
that there exists a genuine, operationally definable, empirically observa- 
ble and logically demonstrable convergence between humanitarianism 
and the findings of scientific sociology. This convergence is vividly il- 
lustrated in the works of such hard-headed authentic sociological realists 
as Lundberg'™* and Bain‘) whose scientific objectivity surely satisfies 
the criterion “Amicus Plato, amicissime veritas.” 

To re-state the problem in other terms: The very need to take into 
consideration, as a factor motivating action and choice, a degrading pun- 
ishment tends to degrade the potential offender. He is compelled to 
think of the inherently acceptable goal—security, health, money, the 
right to self-expression, the integrity of the self, etc.—and of himself as 
well, in brutal terms. Money becomes “boodle,” a mate becomes a 
“broad,” and he, himself, becomes a “tough guy,” a “torpedo,” etc. So- 
ciety, in turn, is degraded in the evaluations of the potential or actual 
criminal. Policemen are “flatfoots,” judges are “beaks,” lawyers are 
“mouthpieces,” the law is “the book,” etc. The criminal, and particu- 
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larly the successful one, comes to think of himself as a businessman— 
but the term “businessman,” whether applied to himself, or to a fellow 
criminal, or to a law-abiding citizen, has a connotation of predatory 
behavior. I can think of no better proof of this thesis than the well-known 
fact that association with criminals, even in one’s capacity as a police- 
man or prison-guard, tends to demoralize the individual. The general 
demoralization of those who, even in an official capacity, are entrusted 
with the task of brutalizing the offender is explicit in Nazi Germany, 
in the secret horror which the Gestapo arouses even in the faithful 
campfollowers of Hitler, as well as in the near-universal horror which 
executioners elicit in the man in the street. 

An analysis of several hundred German refugee autobiographies 
at Harvard University, in which this writer participated, reveals‘ 
that there is hardly a refugee biography which does not mention con- 
crete acts of almost reluctantly proffered help by Nazis, who are oc- 
casionally seized by a sense of revulsion at their own actions. 

Criminals are not tougher than the society which faces them. 
The unarmed English police face unarmed criminals. The gun-toting, 
itching - trigger - finger American police face criminals as tough as 
themselves. Fewer crimes are committed to escape imprisonment in 
the penal institutions of decently run states, than in Georgia, whose 
chain-gangs are so notorious that fugitives from Georgia “justice” are 
seldom extradited by the Governors of civilized states. (Cf. several re- 
fusals by Governors of New York and New Jersey, to extradite Geor- 
gia fugitives). 

The criminal, thought of in degrading terms by society and the law, 
tends to become increasingly vicious. This is inherent in the psycho- 
logical process known as the growth of the social self. In Valentin’s 
words to Gretchen: 


Und willst Du eine Hure sein 
So sei es eben recht! 
(Goethe: Faust) 


The criminal, thought of as such, will try to “live up,” or rather 
“live down” -to social expectations. 


It is this mechanism which is in part responsible for the alleged 
breakdown of probation, parole, rehabilitation, indeterminate sentence, 
Juvenile Courts, etc. Regardless of the wording of the law, the sub- 
ject tends to be considered, and hence tends to consider himself, as a 
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criminal. The subject is cast into a world in which his position is possibly 
even less secure than it was before his entanglements with law in action. 
He has been punished, but not reformed, regardless of what the official 
label of the custodial institution may be. He is then handed over to possi- 
bly well-meaning, but under-staffed and defectively trained probation 
and parole offices, who labor, first and foremost, under the handicap of 
insufficient appropriations. 

The insufficiency of probation and parole budgets is, in itself, a com- 
ment on the fact that money is always available for spectacular punitive 
measures, satisfying public sadism, and never for unspectacular, effec- 
tive, but slow and grinding work. It may be suspected that recent im- 
provements in prison conditions and the anticipation of the work of 
parole and probation officers within prison gates is a move made in self- 
defence, to prevent over-crowding. 

Naturally, these modern prisons, as well as the parole and probation 
systems and the Juvenile Courts, are constantly under fire by self-ap- 
pointed social saviors. The technique of these penological soapbox or- 
ators is simple, as well as remunerative. They cater to public sadism and 
lechery by condemning “smut” in descriptive passages more purple than 
rankest pornography not masquerading as a study in social reform would 
dare to be under the Comstock Act. These muckracking tracts attain 
spectacular sales, which garnish the pockets of their authors and destroy 
in one day the constructive penological work of ten years, by arousing 
public demand for bigger vice-squads, more gun-toting policemen and 
harsher “justice.” 


There is no doubt that parole, probation, etc. have not been high- 
ly successful.‘**) The cause of it is, I think, an insufficiently clear analy- 
sis of the proper functions of these social agencies. . We have described 
the criminal as an individual who, for various non-congenital reasons, 
is not sufficiently attuned affectively to stimuli originating in the more 
remote segments of his life-space, i. e. to social norms. The nearest 
analogy to this situation is the child, before it is socialized. What, then, 
brings about the socialization of the child, what is responsible for his 
growing sensitiveness to remote stimuli or to social norms? It is ob- 
viously a process of education. The child’s parents, as agents of socie- 
ty, can, because of their proximity to the child, re-inforce the stimulus 
and motivational value of social norms, which originate in remote seg- 
ments of the child’s life-space. The process of education is threefold: 


(a) It sensitizes the child to remote stimuli, or to social norms. 
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(b) It makes the child gradually independent of these re-inforc- 
ing factors. 


(c) It enables the child, Jast of all, to acquire responsibility. 


The failure of these social agencies consists in the fact that they 
have put the cart before the horse, and have aimed first and last at re- 
sponsibility, without considering the two preliminary steps. In par- 
ticular, one finds time and again that the parolee or probationer relapses 
after the supervision ceases, for the simple reason, that he was not suf- 
ficiently sensitized to social demands, and had not been helped to acquire 
independence. As a matter of fact, quite frequently, the interruption 
of the parole-officer—parolee relationship is so traumatic, and creates 
so much insecurity, as to be an actual cause of relapse. Parole and pro- 
bation officers will have to develop a technique analogous to the psy- 
choanalyst’s technique of terminating analysis and of breaking trans- 
ference. This technique is of the utmost importance in rehabilitation 
work. 

The reason for this statement is that criminal behavior, in a very real 
sense, is an act of dependency. The criminal, with the brutality of the 
suckling, draws sustenance from the reluctant teats of the larger “moth- 
er” of gregarious mankind: society. He, like the infant, feels that some- 
one “owes him a living,” and he proceeds to get it, the way the infant 
does: directly and brutally. 

Responsibility and independence are genuine adult traits, for which 
children in our society are only defectively prepared, if they are not 
cutright prevented by “overprotective” mothers from ever acquiring 
it. They involve, in a very real sense, the subject’s sensitization to re- 
mote stimuli, to social norms, without their being constantly rein- 
forced by social agents stationed in proximate segments of the subject’s 
life-space. They involve an ability to distinguish between intermediate 
and final goals—the former somewhat analogous to the “fore-pleasure” 
of analysts—in other words, the mature ability to “wait”. Last of 
all they involve an adequate technique of handling intermediate goals 
as goals, without conceiving them in terms of mere obstacles.‘°” 

These are the tasks confronting a rational penology, which by ne- 
cessity is therapeutic in scope, since it must first destroy existing pat- 
terns. The segregation of offenders can be justified, but on one score 
only: To make them available for therapy, which is not willingly ac- 
cepted, since it involves the restructuring of the offender’s personality. 
Psychoanalysts are familiar with “resistance” which makes it unneces- 
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sary to dwell further on this topic. Any penology which is non-thera- 
peutic in scope is worse than a crime: It is a blunder, if we may para- 
phrase Talleyrand’s dictum. 


V. 


The humanitarian approach to penology is even more important 
when viewed on a broader social panel, and transcends the fate of any 
group of individuals, however large. 

It is amusing to note that self-styled “hard-headed” sociological 
“realists” frequently rail against humanitarianism. One would like to 
inquire what enables them to qualify themselves as realists, when they 
seem unaware of the fact that humanitarianism, whether they like it or 
not, is a major social movement, and, what is more, one of the most im- 
portant cornerstones of the understructure of our society. It is very 
hardheaded sociological realism indeed to remain aware of this fact and 
to realize, that, because of what Bain‘*” calls “organic cultural inter- 
action,” we cannot exempt penology from the basic humanitarian ap- 
proach without completely undermining the social structure of West- 
ern civilization. Whenever that has been attempted, it resulted in a 
wholesale corruption of the personnel of the legal system, and in a tra- 
vesty of justice, witness recurrent police scandals and prison murders. 

The only way to free penology from humanitarian directives, and 
to institute “hedonistic penology” is to do away with our whole social 
structure and to rebuild our society along the lines mapped out for 
us by those “hardheaded realists’ whom Georges Bernanos has aptly 
styles “les petits mufles realistes”: i. e. we can choose to become totali- 
tarians, and to subscribe to the farce of self-appointed “totalitarian re- 
alism,” which is no realism at all.‘**) It is more than significant, I think, 
that one of the severest “critics” of humanitarian penology is Pare- 
to,‘*) sometimes referred to as the Karl Marx of Fascism. Naziism 
too started with concentration camps and ended up by transforming 
most of Europe into a prison run along the lines of the “hedonistic 
penology” of concentration camps. 

A genuinely realistic sociological approach to penology must take 
into consideration the fact that, whether we like it or not, humanitar- 
ianism is a cornerstone of our social structure This is a fact, and facts 
are more than loose talk about “being realists.” The only alternative 
to this factual realism is to destroy the foundations of our society as a 
whole, and not merely exempt penology from taking its guiding lines 
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from humanitarianism. We have, in other words, the so-called “realis- 
tic” alternative of throwing out the baby with the bath, which is the 
summum bonum of totalitarians. 

It is my considered opinion that, because of the inevitable fact of or- 
ganic cultural interaction, it would be less destructive for society as a 
whole to let all criminals go scot-free, than to institute and maintain for 
any length of time “hedonistic,” non-therapeutic penology. The for- 
mer would result merely in an increase in the crime-rate. The latter 
would result in a total destruction of our social system, based on hu- 
manitarianism. And, I repeat, it can be proven that the directives of 
objective science and the directives of humanitarianism converge and 
merge. 

Fortunately this is not the only choice confronting us. The choice 
is not between hedonistic penology and the abolishing of all penology, 
the choice is not between epilepsy and catalepsy, but between both of 
these alternatives on the one hand, and an empirical, objective, rational 
and effective penology, i. e. a penology which is therapeutic, and not 
merely in name. 

It may be alleged by some that the author has taken sides, and has 
offered a plea for our social system. This is not strictly speaking the 
case, and even if it were so, this position would be justified by Bain’s‘**' 
and Lynd’s‘**) demands that the scientist be also a citizen. The author 
merely sided with effective penology, whose implications happen to co- 
incide with the basic structure of our society. In other words the author 
has attempted to side with facts, rather than with noisy professions of 
“realism,” divorced from facts, and ignorant of the dynamics of human 
behavior. If disregard for facts and ignorance be “realism,” then this 
writer will attempt to stick “idealistically” and “sentimentally” to hard 
facts and to what little knowledge of the dynamics of human conduct 
the sociologist may hope to acquire. 
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COMPULSION FACTORS IN EXHIBITIONISM 


May E. RomMm 
Beverly Hills, California 


Notwithstanding the psychoanalytic interest shown in neuroses in 
general, exhibitionism suffers from comparative neglect, in spite of the 
fact that it falls into the compulsive-obsessive group which has to its 
credit considerable literature. That the internist, and even the psychi- 
atrist who has not been psychoanalytically trained, consider the exhi- 
bitionist either cursed by nature or deliberately malicious and unworthy 
of attention, can be seen by the references to the illness in psychiatric 
text books. Henderson and Gillespie in their Text Book of Psychiatry, 
dismiss him with the observation that a patient’s exhibitionistic tenden- 
cies are related to his other sexual trends. Bleuler disposes of the sub- 
ject with the following paragraph: “The normal attraction of the other 
sex can degenerate into a morbid impulse of exhibitionism, in which, 
even where there is an opportunity for normal sexual relations, the pa- 
tients find their true gratifications only in exhibiting their genitals (even- 
tually parts of the body otherwise covered) with or without simultan- 
eous onanism.” William S. Sadler, in his book on Theory and Practice 
of Psychiatry, edited in 1936, merely mentions that exhibitionism is a 
sexual perversion, and gives the reader the following detour: “Those 
who wish to pursue these sordid and unpleasant studies are referred to 
such authors as Havelock Ellis and Krafft-Ebing.” 


in addition to the scientific interest involved in it, there is an important 
social factor to be considered as well. Until it is understood what mo- 
tivates his abnormal behavior, it is impossible to determine the angle 


from which to attack the disease. Classifying him as a criminal or so- | 


Ms 
The problem of the exhibitionist is entitled to earnest study since, 


cial menace neither rids society of the exhibitionist nor contributes to | 


the understanding of the malady or if treatment is attempted, the ques- | 


tion arises as to what should be done with the exhibitionist while he is 
being treated: invariably during the course of treatment he lapses into 
difficulties which force society to segregate him, and consequently treat- 
ment is interrupted. 


The following case is presented with the hope of throwing some 
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light on the compulsive factors in exhibitionism and on the dynamics un- 
derlying the disease. 

The patient, a married man, aged 27, father of a six year old daugh- 
ter, applied for treatment after being put on probation for the offence of 
exhibitionism. The family history disclosed that his parents were born 
in Italy, of peasant stock, and had little or no education. One brother, 
three years his junior, went through an episode of exhibitionism during 
adolescence and was an inmate of Juvenile Hall, a reformatory, for sev- 
cral years. After being discharged he apparently made a satisfactory 
adjustment, had no difficulties since that time, and was working and con- 
tributing to the support of the family. The patient’s wife, aged 25, 
born in Italy, came to the United States after marriage. She retained 
the customs and habits of the old country; she was a passive, compliant 
wife, devoted to the patient and their child. She knew of her husband’s 
difficulties but never discussed them with him and accepted with resig- 
nation the burdens emanating from them. 

The patient gave the impression of being a mild, gentle person, 
polite, soft spoken and shy. His appearance, in spite of a somewhat 
flattened nose and small pointed teeth, was quite presentable. His in- 
telligence, on psychological testing, showed an I. Q. of 117. 


He stated his problem as an uncontrollable desire to exhibit his 
sex organs to girls past puberty or to women. While doing so he would 
masturbate and reach an orgasm much more intense and pleasurable 
than during coitus. He knew he was doing wrong, despised himself 
for the act, tried repeatedly to overcome it, but he was able to control 
the urge for only brief intervals. While abstaining from these acts he 
experienced tension, was depressed and irritable and suffered from 
headaches, nausea and generalized gastro-intestinal disturbances. He 
seemed very anxious to begin treatment and wanted reassurance that 
there was hope for a cure in his case. 


He brought a letter, in the form of a diary, in which he attempt- 
ed to clarify his case. In it he stated that his first sexual frustration oc- 
curred at the age of five when an older boy took him into a barn and 
with an air of mystery promised to bring him a little girl. The pa- 
tient waited in vain for several hours and reacted with intense disap- 
pointment when he realized that the boy had failed to keep his prom- 
ise. He felt let down, depressed, and dissappointed. Shortly after, 
together with this boy, he spent a great deal of time in sex play with 
girls his own age or younger, exploring their bodies, seeking to satisfy 
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his curiosity, but he remained unsatisfied. It was at this time that he 
developed severe temper tantrums which persisted to the present time. 

At nine while on a trip to Italy with his family he recalled mas- 
turbating a great deal, occasionally doing so in front of his mother. He 
expected punishment for his actions but his mother frequently laugh- 
ed as she watched his masturbatory activities and once, while a woman 
visitor was present, both the mother and her friend joked and laughed 
as they watched his performance. He realized at that time that his 
reactions toward his mother and her reactions toward him were ab- 
normal. At about the same age he entered a woman’s public toilet by 
mistake, became sexually aroused, and developed an interest in seeing 
women urinate. He dated his habit of frequenting women’s lavator- 
ies from that time. 

At ten he started to exhibit himself to adolescent girls and grown 
women but for several years managed to run away whenever there 
was any danger of his being apprehended. He got into difficulty for 
the first time at the age of twelve when a woman teacher in school 
saw him masturbate. She appeared shocked, put him in a closet as 
punishment, and brought the matter to the attention of his mother 
who took him to a physician. The doctor made him strip, examined 
his genitals and informed his mother that there was nothing wrong with 
him, that he was a bad boy and should be punished for his ungentleman- 
ly acts. In referring to this episode he said, “No one talked to me about 
it, no one explained anything to me, no one made an attempt to help 
me.” He became convinced that there was something wrong with 
him, that he was different from the other boys, but the thrill that he 
got out of his perversions prevented him from discontinuing his activi- 
ties, much as he wanted to be like other boys. 

At fourteen, while on his way home one night, he watched a 
woman undress in her room. He reacted with sexual excitement, mas- 
turbated while watching her, and became obsessed with the need to 
explore the neighborhood and peep into windows, with the hope of 
secing a nude woman. He confided to a boy three years his senior 
that he was indulging in these practices and was gratified at impress- 
ing his listener. In order to receive admiration from this boy he ac- 
tually courted danger while peeping and felt that he was braver and 
more courageous than his friend. When he was fifteen, his mother, re- 
alizing that his difficulties were of a sexual nature, advised him to go 
to a prostitute. He complied, and as he entered the prostitute’s room 
he exposed his genitals. She told him to button up and sent him home. 
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He felt frustrated and humiliated at what he construed as an aspersion 
on his manhood. 

At sixteen while prowling in an alley he was apprehended by a 
detective who accused him of having committed robbery and rape 
several days previously. He was innocent of the crime but was in- 
dicted and spent six months in jail, during which period he had two 
trials; he was finally convicted and sent to a reform school for thirteen 
months. He made a good record there, studied music and linotyping, 
was comparatively free from tension, and considered himself cured. 
Shortly after being released he again succumbed to his sexual perver- 
sions. 

At nineteen he had his first heterosexual experience, which he 
classified as “luke-warm.” He felt that he could never attract a wom- 
an because he was not manly enough. He considered himself ugly 
and unattractive to women. In referring to his appearance he ex- 
pressed great bitterness toward the girl who, while tending him when 
he was two years old, accidentally dropped him and caused his de- 
formity of the nose. 

His mother, hoping that marriage would solve his sexual diffi- 
culties, arranged for him to go to Italy and marry his first cousin. He 
agreed readily in the hope of a cure, but shortly after his marriage, in 
spite of an apparently satisfactory sex life with his wife, he couldn’t 
resist the compulsion to exhibit himself to strange women. He tried 
“desperately” to overcome the compulsion but to no avail. He stated 
that all his energies and thoughts and hopes were devoted to this con- 
stant struggle. He went through phases of self-pity and self-hatred 
but could not cope with his difficulties. In the hope of distracting his 
mind from dwelling on sexuality he studied accounting and developed 
hobbies, devoting a great deal of time to chess, in which he became an 
expert. He cultivated the companionship of women, which frequent- 
ly led to sexual affairs, but his mind was constantly obsessed with the 
thought of seeking sexual gratification in his perversions. He said 
that he wished he could convey to the doctor how hard and how sin- 
cerely he tried to overcome his need to exhibit himself and how much 
he suffered and how often he wanted to be dead after his failures to 
control his abnormal acts. 

At twenty-four he was again arrested for prowling and spent 
several days in jail but was released for lack of evidence. In desper- 
ation he went to what he described as a quack doctor who advised him 
to read the theory of reincarnation and to avoid certain foods. After 
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this treatment failed, he followed it up with a course consisting of 
hypnosis and suggestion. When no improvement occurred, he left 
his family and went to New York without communicating with any 
one for several months. After his return home he was again picked 
up by the police and spent two months in jail. Then he was released 
with the proviso that he enter a sanatorium for treatment. The two 
months hospitalization were pleasant ones for him, the hope of a cure 
neutralizing the inconvenience of being confined. 

During the four months of psychoanalytic treatment he never 
missed an appointment and was never late even though at times be- 
cause of lack of funds he had to walk to the office part of the way. 
During the first hour he disclosed that he was having a sexual affair 
with a young woman who was very much in love with him. He did 
not reciprocate her affection but clung to her in the hope that she, in 
addition to his wife, might keep him from getting into sexual difficul- 
ties. He informed her of all that happened to him but she accepted 
him nevertheless. He realized that he was not in love with his wife 
or his mistress and wondered why he couldn’t fall in love. He tried 
to explain it on the basis that he took the easiest way, that he did every- 
thing half heartedly, that he was rarely enthusiastic about anything. 
He admitted that he had little capacity for feeling. 

For a time after beginning treatment he made considerable effort to 
overcome his perversions. He tried to assure himself that he was not 
all faults, that he had a good quality or two. He stressed the point that 
he never molested children. As he was discussing the possibility that 
he might be worth while in spite of his “quirks,” he burst into tears, 
complained of feeling weak, and said, “I feel so lonely, so hopeless. I 
want to be good. My crying reminds me of something that happened 
to me when I was a baby but I don’t know what.” He recalled his in- 
tense curiosity about things in general and stated that as long as he 
could remember he always wanted to know how things looked, how 
motors worked, what was inside of things. He repeated in detail the 
episode which occurred when he was five when he didn’t get a chance 
to see the little girl. He said that the first time he wanted to see some- 
thing of importance to him he was disappointed. As a child he slept 
in one bed with his brother in the same room with his parents. He ad- 
mitted erotic play with his brother but denied any interest in the sex- 
ual activities of his parents. He knew early in life that a girl was dif- 
ferent from a boy but was confused as to the nature of the difference. 

At the age of eight he took a girl of his own age to the cellar, un- 
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dressed her and lay on top of her. She wanted him to play with her 
navel but he was interested in her genitals. He knew he was doing 
wrong and tried to erase the memory from his thoughts. At about the 
same age he had a great deal of sex play with a girl cousin about four 
years older than himself who asked him to kiss her genitals. He re- 
acted with disgust. This episode was followed by temper outbursts 
in which he would smash everything about him when he couldn’t have 
his way. He frequently wondered why he had the urge to exhibit him- 
self and came to the conclusion that it was more convenient than inter- 
course and that the same thrill could be had without the bother of 
courting. 

Since early childhood he had indulged in petty thievery, frequently 
taking things which he did not need. This had persisted up to the pres- 
ent time. He reported that on the way to the office he stopped in a shop, 
priced a chess set, and stole a broken piece of an incomplete set. He ex- 
cused the act by saying that the object was nothing of value, just a broken 
queen, but that he got satisfaction out of looking at it. He hoped that 
the doctor would not disapprove too much of such pilfering even though 
he did need a good whipping for taking things which did not belong to 
him. This led him to discuss his parents and he related in detail how his 
father frequently beat him as a child while his mother always protected 
him. Whenever he was in difficulties he could count on the help of his 
mother. 

After an attempt to expose himself to a woman whom he suddenly 
recognized as a friend of his wife, he determined to use all his will pow- 
er to overcome the habit. He made arrangements, whenever possible, 
to have a member of his family or his sweetheart accompany him to his 
destination. When forced to go alone, he would deliberately sit near 
the conductor on a street car or a bus so that he had no chance to expose 
himself. After short periods of what he labeled as ‘being good’ the in- 
tensity of his desire would overcome him and he would again succumb 
to his pattern of exhibitionism. In apparent desperation he said, “Why 
must I have the desire to see? I know what women’s organs look like, 
yet I still look, searching for something.” He realized that his sex drive 
over-shadowed everything else in his life. He wanted to know whether 
both of his difficulties, his need to exhibit himself and his need to peep, 
were due to the pleasure he derived from doing something forbidden. 
The fear of getting caught seemed to act on him as a stimulant. Escap- 
ing and outwitting the police gave him a sense of triumph. 

He asked whether the doctor hated him or whether she had some 
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kindly thoughts toward him, some tenderness. He felt that he needed 
approval and love from people in whom he was interested, especially 
women. In discussing women he expressed his antagonism toward any 
woman who was in any way masculine. A woman who smoked, who 
wore unfeminine apparel, who used profanity, had little appeal to him. 
He felt that he was looking for the perfect woman. He said with great 
emotion, “What I am looking for in someone else is what I am looking 
for in myself—perfection!” With great resistance he brought out that | 
he had had several homosexual experiences, in which he was always the 
passive partner. He seemed anxious to convey that his homosexual ac- 
tivities were of no importance to him, that they were acts based on his 
desire to test experiences in life. During the hour following this dis- 
closure he brought in a dream that he was in a big library with several 
young people. First they were boys and then they turned into girls so 
that he was confused about their sexes. The dream changed: he had 
done something wrong and was brought before a judge who turned out 
to be the doctor. He woke up in great anxiety. This was followed by 
a dream in which he was shot in the abdomen and as he looked down he 
discovered that he had a hole leading to his intestines. It didn’t bleed 
and appeared as if it had been there for a long time. He was worried 
that his penis was injured but didn’t dare to look. He woke up weak 
and trembling. ‘This was counteracted by a dream in which he beat 
up several men of whom he was jealous in relation to his sweetheart. 
After these dreams he began to worry about his masculinity and want- 
ed to know whether he appeared effeminate. He occasionally felt 
that he was thinking like a woman and gesticulating like one, and want- 
ed to be reassured that he was a manly man. 

He admitted his dishonesty and subterfuges. When he needed mon- 
ey to take his sweetheart to a show, he took the money out of the family 
budget on the pretense of paying the doctor. He expressed feelings of 
guilt toward his wife and the doctor. He felt that if he were put in jail 
he could expiate his sins and start with a clean slate. During a period 
of self-recrimination he classified himself as a spoiled brat who depend- 
ed on his mother for support, who abused his wife, and who was taking 
up the doctor’s time without paying for it. He was depressed and stated 
that the best way out of his troubles would be suicide. After this out- 
burst he was able to resist exhibiting himself for a period of six days. He 
repeatedly dreamed that he was accused of being a homosexual and was 
frantic in his denial of it. He complained that when he abstained from 
exhibitionistic activities he suffered from headaches, indigestion, consti- 
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pation and generalized tension. He wanted to know how it was possi- 
ble for him to be so bad and yet to despise vulgarity and love the finer 
things in life, such as art and music. 

He brought in a dream which he related as follows: “I was with you 
and Dr. H. There was a young couple in the room. You asked me to 
expose my penis. I did and was very much embarrassed because the 
woman of the couple laughed.” He associated that in the analysis he 
had exposed all his thoughts and that the doctor treated him like a kind 
mother. He felt he was wasting time unless he exposed himself. His 
desire to expose himself was ever-present. He didn’t know why he 
brought Dr. H., a man, into the situation, since homosexuality was the 
furthest thing from his mind. He followed this by saying that he was 
afraid he would never finish the treatment since he expected to be ap- 
prehended by the police. He added that he couldn’t understand how it 
was possible for him to receive treatment in the hope of getting well and 
then defy the doctor by getting into difficulties. He said, “I carry you 
with me in my mind yet I feel absolutely no good—a traitor to every- 
body.” 

Three months after he started treatment he disclosed that he em- 
ployed a complicated system of mirror reflections in order to gratify his 
desire to see the genitals of women whom he saw in his wandering about 
town. He would carry with him a small mirror and a flash light. His 
usual procedure was to spend a great deal of time in public libraries and 
when a woman was near he would put the mirror on the floor and so 
manipulate the light as to get a reflection of her genitals. This was us- 
ually done by him while he was simulating the search for a book. His 
aim was to get the image of the woman’s vulva which would invariably 
produce a phantasy that he could climb into the vagina, become a baby, 
have no need for worry, and acquire peace. If he was successful in 
getting an image to his satisfaction, he would at once leave the library 
in high spirits. If, however, he could not get a satisfactory reflection 
or especially if he noticed that the woman was menstruating, he would 
become very depressed and, as he expressed it, drag himself home. 

After he succeeded in refraining from exhibiting himself for sev- 
eral days, he said that for once it was easy for him to be good. He felt 
as if he were balancing himself between being good and being bad and 
had won out. Nevertheless he reverted to his sexual practices the fol- 
lowing day and brought in a dream wherein he was ship-wrecked with 
his sweetheart and he was sinking as he woke up. He spent the hour 
asking himself over and over again what he was looking for. He said, . 
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people about him. He said that he was looking for help, that he was 
trying to borrow strength and courage. He expressed the thought that 
if he could only fall in love with someone, his problem would be solved, 
and that unless he could, he would kill himself. He felt that hope of 
getting well was slim since an attempt on his part to curb his perversions 
invariably brought on anxiety or physical pain with which he could not 
cope. 

In discussing the suffering he went through in jail he said that he 
realized that he was not living up to the demands of society that he was 
a menace and should be punished. He doubted the sincerity of his de- 
sire to get well. 

The day following the above hour he was picked up by the police 
on a charge of exhibitionism. He was in jail for several days during 
which time his greatest worry seemed to center about his inability to 
continue his analysis. When he was released on bail pending trial, 
he came for two subsequent visits to the office. He didn’t seem bitter 
about having been arrested and said that he had got what was coming 
to him. He hoped that he would be freed on probation so that he could 
settle down to work in the analysis and get well. In spite of the as- 
surances of his lawyer and the probation officer that he had a good 
chance to be freed on probation, he forfeited his bail bond and became 
a fugitive from justice. Since that time he has called the office on three 
occasions to convey his greetings and has written several letters, stating 
that though his condition did not improve to any appreciable extent, 
he hoped that somehow, through some means, he might eventually be 
cured. 

It is needless to state that the four and one half months of treat- 
ment have not influenced the illness of this patient to any great extent. 
However, the production throws some light on the underlying factors 
of his sexual perversions. We see here a young man in good physical 
health, with ample intelligence, suffering from a compulsion to exhibit 
his sex organs to women and to see the female genital, spending a great 
deal of time and effort in these pursuits and employing manifold ways 
and means in order to accomplish his purpose. The patient was potent, 
derived enjoyment out of the normal sex act, and had no difficulty in 
attracting women. His active interest in sex started when he was a 
young child so that at the age of five he reacted with intense disappoint- 
ment because he could not see a little girl naked. He himself admitted 
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that he was infantile in his emotional reaction toward people. It was 
obvious that he was functioning on a narcissistic level. He admitted 
that he did not love any one, not his wife, his child, nor his sweetheart. 

The patient, in discussing his emotional reaction to his parents dur- 
ing his formative years, disclosed that he had an intense fear of his fath- 
er. He turned to his mother for love and security and expected from 
her protection against the assaults of his father. He used every means 
at his disposal to appear and to act differently from his father. Being 
unable to identify himself with his male parent, his identification was 
with his mother, with the resulting fear that he felt himself a castrated 
individual like his mother. This in turn produced in him the need for 
constant reassurance that he was the possessor of male organs. His com- 
pulsion to peep, to see the female genital may have been based on his 
hope of assuring himself that his mother, being a woman, had no threat- 
ning phallus. When he obtained a satisfactory reflection of the non- 
menstruating woman he could treat himself to the phantasy of climb- 
ing into the vagina—into the womb—and recapturing the peace of pre- 
natal life. He could thus unite with mother without the guilt associat- 
ed with incestuous drives. Opposing this gratification was the fear of 
castration when the menstruating woman came into view. Thus his 
search continued for the ‘perfect’ woman, the woman with the penis, 
the kind of being he was, whom his mother could prefer to her inade- 
quate husband, his father. 

That his scopophilia was tied up with his exhibitionism was con- 
firmed by his need to get an erotic response from the woman to whom 
he exhibited himself. He not only showed, he also saw. It was not 
reassuring enough for him to see his own genitals, to masturbate, or to 
have intercourse. He needed further corroboration through the erotic 
response on the part of the woman, the substitute mother, to whom he 
exposed himself. 

The exhibitionist'*? employs to an extent the art of magic. At the 
very time that he is denying castration by showing his penis, he demands 
that the female to whom he exposes himself, in turn expose herself to 
him. Through these means he attempts to dispel his castration fear by 
reaffirming his unconscious phantasy of a woman with a penis. 

The patient’s vehement denial of any homosexual component in 
spite of some activity in that direction, the homosexual content of a num- 
ber of his dreams, and the intensification of his exhibitionistic acts fol- 
lowing such denials, was based on his fear of homosexuality—which 
was in turn supplanted by his perversion. Whenever he made prog- 
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ress in controlling his compulsions to exhibit or to peep, anxiety and 
conversion symptoms appeared as a warning that he was too close to 
what he was hiding from himself. The result was an immediate in- 
tensification of his symptoms. 

The patient’s masochism was manifested in his improvement dur- 
ing periods when he was being punished. He was free from depres- 
sions and compulsions during his jail term, during his hospitalization 
in the sanatorium, and after outbursts of self-incrimination. One can 
assume without much chance of error that he exposed himself to the last 
arrest in order to interrupt the analysis, which was getting dangerously 
close to bringing to his conscious mind the underlying factors of his 
perversions, and to gratify his need for punishment in order to neutral- 
ize his guilt tension. 


It is important to emphasize that because of the intensity of the \ 


symptoms in the exhibitionist and the fact that the illness is so deeply 
rooted, having developed in the oedipal or preoedipal stage, ambulatory 
treatment is bound to meet with failure. The patient invariably inter- 
rupts treatment by exposing himself to arrest through decrease of cau- 
tion. The patient threatened several times before his last arrest to de- 
liberately defy the police in order to put an end to his struggle of try- 
ing to resist the perversions and succumbing to them. 

Freud‘*’ has stated that the compulsion is an attempt at a com- 
pensation for the doubt and at a correction of the intolerable condi- 
tions of inhibition to which the doubt bears witness. If the patient, by 
the help of displacement, succeeds at last in bringing one of his inhibit- 
ed intentions to a decision, then the intention must be carried out. It 
is true that this intention is not his original one, but the energy dammed 
up in the latter cannot let slip the opportunity of an outlet for its dis- 
charge in the substitutive act. Thus this energy makes itself felt now 
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in commands and now in prohibitions, according as the affectionate im- | 


pulse or the hostile one snatches control of the pathway leading to dis- 
charge. If it happens that a compulsive command cannot be obeyed, 
the tension becomes intolerable and is received by the patient in the form 
of extreme anxiety. The history of obsessional patients almost invariably 
reveals in early development a premature repression of the sexual in- 
stinct of looking and moving. 

The prognosis in exhibitionism is so uncertain largely because when 
the patient comes close to understanding the dynamics of his illness, he 
destroys the possibility of continued treatment by getting into trouble 
with the law. Therefore custodial care in some form is indicated dur- 
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ing the analysis or until the time when the patient’s ego has acquired 
sufficient strength to face his instinctual drives without succumbing to 
the superego’s demands for punishment. Freud‘ in his Three Contri- 
butions to the Theory of Sex states that those who strive against the fact 
of their inversion and perceive in it a morbid compulsion are amenable 
to treatment by suggestion or psychoanalysis. 
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SOCIO-PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF FEMALE FELONS* 


Joun Hottanp Cassity, M. D. 


Psychiatric Clinic, Court of General Sessions, 
New York City 


From time immemorial, man, on one occasion or another, has in- 
dulged his fancies in a vain, speculative effort to explain the vagaries of 
the female. Needless to say, rarely has he been successful in under- 
standing her. At one time she is the soul-burning ideal of the intrepid 
knight in shining armour on a white horse and at another the sordid 
shortlegged caricature of Schopenhauer. A change in orientation has 
occurred, however, within the last half century, which allows man to 
view woman more objectively. It is only in recent, or better, more 
modern times that man has had the temerity to mention woman and 
crime in the same breath. The part she has played in past intrigue has, 
according to the literature about her, been as subtle as it has been in- 
direct. Only in this recent psychologic era when psychoanalytic think- 
ing allowed an objective view of her, has she been the object of scien- 
tific scrutiny as a criminal offender. 

Previous psychological studies of female offenders have related in 
the main to problems of juvenile delinquency ‘” ‘ “’, The adult felon 
cases have received scant attention in the psychiatric literature. This 
becomes understandable when we consider the situation in the light of 
statistical data. For example: of the 2800 felons examined at the Court 
of General Sessions, which handled all of the felons in New York Coun- 
ty last year, only 4%, or approximately 150, were females. In other 
words, for each 20 males examined during the course of the year, there 
was only one female observed. Even with access to these considerable 
number of cases, it is difficult to draw basic conclusions as to the psy- 
chopathological implications. The deductions made in this study are 
consequently of a general character and in certain instances largely con- 
jectual. 
The question would arise, what is the socio-psychologic reason for 
the preponderance of the number of males over female felons? To me, 
it is but a reflection of those fundamental differences of functioning 


* From the service of the Psychiatric Division of the Department of Hospitals, New 
York City, Karl M. Bowman, M. D., Director. 
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between male and female under our particular culture. Disparity in 
capability of physical aggression affords, no doubt, a major explan- 
ation for the relatively negligible number of female felons. Society’s 
protective attitude toward the female (despite the palaver about liber- 
ation and equal rights) also unquestionably acts as a deterrent toward 
criminal activities. After all the double standard still exists for the vast 
majority of the populace. Then too, preoccupation with home, marital 
and maternity situations, must needs be considered as an important rea- 
son for this low percentage of incidence. Besides the economic depen- 
dency, there is a more profound psychologic dependency. From the 
standpoint of the former, it would seem that women would not be sus- 
ceptible to crime and would not be involved with their men in crime. 
This, however, is not the situation. Easily, 80% of the defendants stud- 
ied were implicated directly or indirectly with a male in the offing. 
This may be of no considerable significance from the psychopathological 
point of view. When prying behind the apparent surface motive, how- 
ever, we frequently encounter psychologic mechanisms at work which 
were not at all in evidence upon first contact. 


Comparing the incidence of aggressive crimes among males and 
females (and colored and white), our findings* indicate that the com- 
parative proportion of assault, manslaughter and murder to all crimes 
is higher among females than males: in our particular series 20% to 
12% respectively. In contrasting colored and white females, we find 
the ratio to be 5-1 with negresses in the majority according to Simonds 
and Bromberg’s? figures. Even in the less aggressive offenses, such 
as larceny and forgery, the female population is 45% to 25%—whites 
outnumbering colored 2-1. What can we read from these data? At 
first glimpse we note that philosophers have long intuitively sensed the 
meaning of this repressed aggression in women in relation to their li- 
bidinous life. These figures would seem to bear out the old Italian 
proverb which reads: ‘Rarely is woman wicked, but when she is, she far 
surpasses man;” or to provoke nothing short of shudders, Rykers, one 
of the earlier criminologists, emphatically avers that ‘feminine crimi- 
nality is more depraved, more terrible than criminality of the male.” 
It seems however, that Nietsche spotted the crux of the situation when 
in one of the quatrains he stated, “When there is neither love or hate 
in question woman’s play is mediocre.” But also parenthetically it 


* The Clinic findings as reported by Simonds and Bromberg, in “The Female Offend- 
er”, an unpublished manuscript. 
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might be stated that the high incidence of assault among the colored 
(principally Harlem) females is but a carry-over of the cultural pat- 
tern of their Southern antecedents among whom brawling is regarded 
more or less in the light of an accepted convention rather than a crime. 

This excessive propensity in the female towards aggressive crime, 
represented in the figures just quoted, suppressed in non-criminal life, 
becomes mobilized in criminal women in a more explosive way than in 
men. The reason for this, we believe, is due to the close association of 
aggressive behavior in women with the libidinous life, and their emo- 
tional deprivations are reacted to in explosive proportions. When a 
woman’s security with her man is threatened, the interruption and sub- 
sequent emotional frustration brings out a counteractive rebellion. An 
illustration of this occurs in a good percentage of the assaults which are 
made upon these paramours or pimps of such women who have forced 
prostitution upon them. In the first place, the male in this master role is 
usually much older than the girl, who, though adult chronologically, 
is almost invariably extremely immature emotionally. Often there are 
no sexual relations between the two which might lead one to conclude 
that there are no subtler emotional implications. It is not at all an un- 
common practice for this type of offender to address the pimp or para- 
mour as “daddy.” As a rule, no affection in the adult sense is apparent; 
yet, one remark of belittlement by way of odious comparison precipi- 
tates frenzied rage and prepares the way for an assault on the man. The 
jealousy which arises is not on the basis of any actual infidelity of the 
paramour, but merely because he shows another of his girls some minor 
partiality. Of further significance is the fact that, despite her having 
been beaten or bandied about for months or years by this paramour, 
she makes no effort to avail herself of innumerable potential avenues of 
escape. All these things strongly suggest to me that the rage stems from 
a sibling-like rivalry rather than from an adult love triangle configura- 
tion. For the attacks resulting from the latter are usually launched up- 
on the rival rather than the paramour. 

On the other hand, although alcoholism is a less common admixture 
in female assaults, those occurring in the course of an alcoholic debauch. 
are indiscriminately directed and consequently may not be resolved into 
any clean-cut psychopathological patterns. 

The majority of the assaults in combination with robbery, usually 
occurring in negresses are perpetrated upon intoxicated male victims 
whom they have lured in the expectation of sexual play. The paramour 
of the defendant is almost invariably the instigator of the antisocial act. 
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The setup here again appears to be similar to that of a child doing a 
father’s bidding rather than of a woman sacrificing herself for her lover. 

The preponderance of colored females over the whites in the as- 
sault group, is only to be expected when one considers the accepted ideo- 
logical codes of Harlem. Recourse to this type of aggression in that 
vicinity is not only condoned but is generally regarded as fully justi- 
fiable. This is especially true in the love triangle situation. 

Many assaults of this kind may terminate fatally and consequently 
be considered murder or manslaughter, but there are certainly occas- 
ional cases of murder and manslaughter which have an entirely separate 
and distinct psychology from these. We refer particularly to the in- 
fanticides and lesbian homicides. An example of the latter was given 
in my last year’s paper on murder’. Among this group of lesbian 
homicides the crime is committed on a basis of sudden conscious re- 
alization of the perpetrator’s own homosexual cravings. Invariably, 
however, the surface motive for the assault appears to refer to jealousy 
of the male paramour. In the case referred to in my last year’s paper, 
the murderess had submitted to the passive role in a series of homo- 
sexual relationships with a woman whom she later killed. When the 
murderess attempted to put an end to the practice, the active party 
threatened to “make” the murderess’ common-law husband. After 
this threat, she was murdered despite the fact that she was ugly and 
abhorred sex relations with males. The murder obviously afforded 
an unconscious destruction of the murderess’ own homosexual crav- 
ing. Another similar instance was Jessica C. who stabbed her lesbian 
acquaintance, though no overt experiences had ensued, on the ground 
that the latter had stolen her man. In the frenzy into which she fell 
when arrested, she betrayed her real feelings by crying out, “You can’t 
love someone the way I loved her and break it off as quick as she did.” 

The act of infanticide seems to be motivated definitely by un- 
conscious guilt feelings. Both Bender and Zilboorg’” have cited this 
in schizophrenic and depressive cases where the shackles of social in- 
hibition have been removed so as to allow freedom of emotional ex- 
pression. This seems to hold true even when illegitimacy is involved. 
One of our defendants killed her child by strangulation a few hours 
after it was born. It had been conceived as a result of an illegitimate 
relationship. As far as could be learned she might have married the 
father of the child. Yet, though aware of her six months pregnancy, 
she wedded a sailor whom she had met through a public correspond- 
ence system. She was undeniably closely attached to her father and 
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though mature (24), and of average intelligence, she betrayed every 
evidence that she in her own mind was his little girl. As a matter of 
fact, she reverted to virtual baby talk when alluding to him in out 
staff conference. Her father was attached to the military in an en- 
gineering capacity and had just, subsequent to the incipience of her 
pregnancy and significantly enough, prior to her marriage by mail, 
been transferred from New England to the West Coast in close prox- 
imity to her husband’s naval post. The war situation intervened and 
he was sent to New York where his family lived. She grew panicky. 
According to her own statement in conference, she had “depended 
on Daddy for everything.” Her mode of verbal expression when al- 
luding to him was distinctly infantile. She wired frantically to him 
for money to go West to him the day before the birth tragedy—but 
of course, too late. She claimed amnesia for the birth and infanticide. 
Naturally this history lends itself to several interpretations, the most 
probable of which is that the marrying the sailor sight unseen was but 
an unconscious expression of a desire to be with her father. On a 
deeper level, the fetus may have been symbolically her father’s. The 
homicide represented an effort to assuage the pain of the unconscious 
guilt. 

This concept of the motive power of the father image, in female 
criminality, is further evidenced in some of our grand larceny cases. A 
notable, if not typical, example is afforded by the defendant who con- 
verted about $1,000,000 of her employer’s money to her own use over 
a period of years, during which time she had been his mistress. This re- 
lationship began when she was 25 and he 58. The fact that she had 
married his nephew just prior to this event can scarcely be regarded as 
psychologically insignificant or purely incidental. Additional light is 
thrown on the hidden mechanisms by her own statements: “From the 
very first he overwhelmed me. He had me sort of spellbound. He was 
so strong and ruthless. My own father was like that. (He fell violent- 
ly in love with my mother’s sister and left mother. He asked mother 
if she preferred to have his factory or me. Mother chose me and brought 
me to America). I married his nephew principally because it made 
me feel closer to and more a part of him (Mr. M.). He gave me power 
of attorney and I spent money recklessly on clothes and my person to 
live up to his standards so he would be proud of me passing as his wife 
on numerous travels abroad and to California, Florida, etc. I don’t know 
just how to describe my feeling for him. It was not like a lover. It was 
that I was just overpowered by his personality.” When questioned 
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about her manner of addressing him she stated that she always called 
him Mr. M. except when on their pleasure jaunts she called him “pop.” 
When the financial losses were discovered and she was arrested, she 
placed no blame upon her employer, but upon the baseness and du- 
plicity of his lawyer. Though in some of the cases the psychopath- 
ology could not be so clearly demonstrated, yet the general pattern 
runs true to form throughout the series. 


Even in the absence of overt sexual relationships, the misappro- 
priations in many larceny cases apparently are effected for purposes 
almost identical with those described in the above case. 


One or two exceptions in this research were encountered wherein 
the defendant theretofore deprived of a normal outlet for her own af- 
fection bestowed them vicariously upon her son or son surrogate. An 
example of this is shown in the mother and son who were arrested after 
having obtained jewelry from Tiffany and other top flight jewelers un- 
der such imposing pseudonyms as Astor, Vanderbilt and Rhinelander. 
This woman posed as a duchess, her son as the heir apparent to some- 
thing or the other. She utilized his seraphic appearance and almost 
comical affectation of savoir-faire to make her grandiose compensa- 
tory phantasy a reality. They went in for Cafe Society—the opera, 
art exhibits, symphonies and all the rest of the things included under 
the heading of gaudy pretention, i. e., with hoodwinked creditors foot- 
ing the bills. But they got away with it—until enmeshed in the toils 
of the law, even though he was well versed in wine vintages, the cours- 
es in which they were properly served and many of the other super- 
ficial amenities of Cafe Society. Our psychologist found him to have 
an I. Q. of 78. While incestuous tendencies between this woman and 
her son on the unconscious level were suspected, no positive evidence 
was brought forth concerning any acts of an overt character. In other 
words, deprived of her own connubial satisfaction through an unfor- 
tunate marital situation, she bestowed all of her affections upon the male 
offspring and lived out the adolescent fairy tale with her son as the 
Prince Charming and herself as a Princess. 


Thefts by housemaids are usually very obvious from the psycho- 
logical point of view. The defendant here is, in the majority of in- 
stances, of borderline intelligence. She is saturated with the glitter and 
glamour of the movies and mainly as the result of the process of iden- 
tification with her mistress she commits the thefts. The feeling of jeal- 
ousy against the latter is to be considered. Frequently the maid doesn’t 
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even wear the jewelry or clothes that she steals, but in private, preens 
before the mirror with them. 

In our Clinic the shoplifters and kleptomaniacs are rarely encoun- 
tered due to the fact that those crimes are regarded as misdeameanors 
rather than felonies and are consequently handled in the Court of Spec- 
ial Sessions. One of the cases which we had the opportunity to ex- 
amine, however, suggested the same Oedipal mechanisms at work as 
those described in detail by Healy and Alexander“ in the case of Sig- 
rid. 

While, as was stated above, the number of male felons is markedly 
in excess of female, it is evident that in the female cases generally, as I 
have attempted to demonstrate, we discover deeper psychological mean- 
ing in their criminal activities. Another factor in our studies to be taken 
into consideration in fact, is that the male incidence of felony reaches its 
peak between the ages of 16 and 25. The incidence of the female is 
then at a low ebb, but rises briskly from 26 up to 30. Woman is in her 
full bloom of attractiveness in the early 20’s and as a consequence dur- 
ing those years, she is least beset by the emotional frustrations which 
she begins to experience after 25. It is during this latter period that the 
old long buried conflicts associated with the Oedipus constellation are 
ecphoriated and utilized by way of solving the rapidly mounting diffi- 
culties encountered on the surface. On the other hand, males between 
the ages of 16 and 25 are prematurely propelled into the adult mael- 
strom; thus while they are immature and totally unequipped to cope 
with the economic problems they are expected to solve more or less 
instantaneously. As a result, the criminal activity of men between 16 
and 25 has larger reality connotations than the female’s of the same ages. 
Her criminal activity at this time is a result of obscure emotional con- 
flicts rather than the economic problems which the male of that age 
group is compelled to face. 

Competent criminologists take a comprehensive view of this prob- 
lem of feminine criminology. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck in a study of 
$00 delinquent women aver that .. . “in these studies the psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst will readily discern unsolved problems of neurot- 
icism; the educator will recognize instances of faulty training; the eu- 
genist will seize upon evidence of tainted inheritance; the social reform- 
er will point to the inequities and iniquities of the existing economic 
order. Like the blind man of the fable, each of whom gave his philos- 
ophy of the makeup of the elephant by feeling but part of his struc- 
ture, though they suggest hypotheses, they supply no reliable esti- 
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mate of the extent and ramifications of the problems involved in de- 
linquency.” 

While in general agreement with this, I feel that the psychiatrist is 
justified in utilizing the psychogical metamorphoses as a proper basis for 
his study. The data submitted in this communication have been neces- 
sarily fragmentary and the conclusions drawn, tentative. Yet, I am of 
the opinion that it is only by constructing such hypotheses (as mention- 
ed by the Gluecks) based upon the observation of individual reactions in 
the respective cultural settings, that we may gather important clues re- 
garding psychological motivation in crime. 
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SPECIFIC TRENDS IN CRIMINALITY OF WOMEN 


Frank J. Curran, M. D.* 
New York City 


This paper is being written to describe the various types of women 
prisoners admitted to Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital during the year of 
1940. An analysis of the types of cases, their psychiatric diagnoses, 
physical findings, age, marital status, schooling, religion and occupation 
will be attempted. A comparison will be made between the cases ad- 
mitted during 1940 and the year 1939. Finally, an attempt will be made 
to point out certain specific trends in the criminality of women. 


STATISTICAL DATA 


The relative percentage of women to men prisoners at Bellevue 
Hospital is quite small in comparison to the relative proportion of fe- 
male to male patients. For example, during 1940 there were 19,046 
men and 11,226 women admitted to the Psychiatric Division of Belle- 
vue Hospital; of these, 5957 of the men and 6606 of the women were 
found to be psychotic, while 763 men and 1193 women were consid- 
ered to be psychoneurotic. The large group of non-psychotic pa- 
tients were largely alcoholics. Women constituted 37% of the total 
admission. During this same year there were 1758 male prisoners and 
270 female prisoners admitted to Bellevue Hospital for medical or sur- 
gical treatment or for mental observation; i. ¢., 13.3% of all the pris- 
oners were women but this represented only 2.4% of women patients 
admitted to Bellevue Psychiatric Hespital. Male prisoners constituted 
9.2% of total male admissions. In 1939, 238 women and 1937 men pris- 
oners were admitted to Bellevue, the percentage of women prisoners be- 
ing 10.9%. During 1939, there were 18,900 male and 9,317 female ad- 
missions so that the percentage of female prisoners in the total female 
admission to the Psychiatric Division was 2.5%. 

During the year 1939, 2549 prisoners arrested on felony charges 
were examined in the Psychiatric Clinic of the Court of General Sessions 


* From the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital and the Department of Psychiatry, 
New York University Medical School. 
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and of these 115 (4.51%) were women. During 1938, in the same clin- 
ic, 4.47% of the prisoners examined were women (113 out of total of 
2524). 

Reports from various American and European institutions indicate 
that the percentage of women prisoners varies from 5% to 20%. In 
1922 a survey made by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene’ 
of 29 jails and 5 penitentiaries in New York County revealed that 5.6% 
of prisoners were women. Penrose‘) made a European survey and 
found that in England about 20% of prisoners were women in contrast 
to 5% female prisoners in British India, while at the same time he found 
that in mental hospitals in British Isles, Germany, and France more than 
one-half of the inmates were women. DeVine‘*®) found 7°% female 
population in 3700 county and city jails in the United States. He found 
that 13% of these female inmates were charged with sex offenses. The 
Eleventh Annual Report of the New York State Commission of Cor- 
rection shows that 6% of all inmates in city, county, and state penal 
institutions in New York in 1937 were female (1360 women and 20,- 
289 men). 

During the year 1939, 1,121,061 persons appeared in the magis- 
trates courts of New York City. Of these, the largest group, 969,352 
(including 76,887 women) were arrested for “summary offenses” such 
as peddling, traffic violations, drug addiction and intoxication. Another 
138,567 (including 18,162 women) were arrested for “‘misdeameanor of- 
fenses” such as assault and impairing morals of minors, while 13,142 
(of which 817 were women) were arrested for felonies such as bur- 
glary, assault, rape, etc. The report further indicated a definite up- 
ward trend in the number of persons arrested, especially among wom- 
en. For example, in 1930 there were 495,073 men and 30,455 women 
arraigned in New York Magistrates Courts. In 1938, the number of 
men arraigned was 969,778 (1.9% as great) but the number of women 
was 104,413 (3.4% times as great). In 1939 the number of male pris- 
oners was 1,025,195 but the female prisoners had dropped to 95,866. 
During this same ten year period of 1930 to 1939 the number of women 
arrested on prostitution charges has varied from 914 in 1931 to 4008 
in 1935 but during the years 1936 to 1939 it has remained between 
2979 and 3362. 

The Court of Special Sessions in New York deals with criminal 
cases, with the sole exception of paternity cases. In its annual report 
for 1939 it points out that male defendants outnumber females 8 
to 1 (88.5% of 29,114 defendants were male). The only crime in 
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which female defendants exceeded males was in shoplifting (517 wom- 
en and 312 men). The report states that an appreciable number of wom- 
en were charged with violation of ABC laws (Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol), assault, violation of election laws, larceny, illegal possession of 
drugs, illegal possesion of policy slips and slot machines. 


The number of women in Federal prisons is quite small. The gov- 
ernment often arranges for convicted females to be sent to local coun- 
ty or state institutions. There is only one Federal prison for women, 
at Alderson, West Virginia. It was opened in 1927 and its daily pop- 
ulation varies from 97 to 547. According to the U. S. Department of 
Justice”) the federal prisoners under sentence on June 30, 1939 were 
as follows: jail commitments 11,250 males and 844 females; in Federal 
institutions 11,574 males and 415 females; and under probation 11,489 
males and 1227 females, so that 6.6% of all federal prisoners were wom- 
en but only 3.4% of inmates of federal institutions were women. 


The chief types of Federal offenses for women in 1939 were: liquor 
violation, 898; narcotic drug act, 277; violation of immigration act, 
227; counterfeiting, 149; white slave traffic act violation, 117; larceny 
(National Motor Vehicle Theft Act), 72; fraud, 66. Other offenses 
include extortion and kidnapping. 


According to the recent census‘* 5.1% of prison inmates in 108 
prisons and reformatories in 46 states and in 18 federal institutions were 
women. 


The New York House of Detention for Women cares both for 
women prisoners detained while awaiting trial and those sentenced 
for certain types of offenses. Ruth Collins points out that in 1938 ap- 
proximately 7,000 women were held for trial in that institution and that 
78% of the offenders were held for petty offenses, including 50% for 
prostitution and 18% for disorderly conduct. She states that only 14% 
of the 7,000 represented major crimes, including 559 for larceny, 276 
for assault, 69 for unlawful entry, 39 for forgery, 33 for homicide and 
murder, and 25 for unlawful practice of medicine including abortion. 
She declares that 50% of the women were under twenty-five years of 
age and 10% under 21. She said that 85% of these women never got 
beyond the 6th grade and that 80% were vocationally untrained. Dur- 
ing the year 1939 over 9000 women were committed to the House of 
Detention and about 2400 of these were sentenced. The annual report 
shows the total number of inmates in 1939 was 8989, in 1938 it was 8736 
and in 1937 it was 7817, tending to indicate a definite increase in num- 
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ber of women being admitted to the New York House of Detention for 
Women. 


OTHER STUDIES OF WOMEN PRISONERS 


Scott” did a psychiatric study of 300 women prisoners at the 
New York City Women’s Day Court in 1922. The offenses were as 
follows: prostitution, 160; incorrigibility, 114; disorderly conduct, 6; 
vagrancy, 6; larceny, 2; and no formal charge, 12. Of these, 104 had 
venereal diseases (66 of this group were charged with prostitution). 

The Terman intelligence test was given to 276 cases and revealed 
that 17.4% had normal intelligence, 25.4% had dull normal intelligence. 
31.5% were borderline and 25.7% were defective. Ten were consid- 
ered psychotic; four had schizophrenia, four had manic-depressive psy- 
chosis, and two had dementia paralytica. The diagnosis of psychopathic 
personality was made in 129 of the cases. 

Keiser and Schilder') found that 24% of the women prisoners 
who passed through the Court of General Sessions of New York Coun- 
ty were charged with aggressive crimes such as assault, murder, man- 
slaughter, robbery, or possession of a gun. The authors studied 14 of 
these aggressive criminal women, 25 normal women, and 20 neurotic 
women using both the clinical approach and questionnaire method. 

They found that criminally aggressive men and women gave al- 
most identical answers to questionnaires. Both male and female ag- 
gressive criminals viewed courage as a physical quality. The aggres- 
sive criminal woman expressed her aggressive drives toward men less 
freely than did other women but at the same time felt more entitled to 
hit other women than did non-criminals. These women had less finan- 
cial ambition than other women, they felt a greater urge to be heroic. 
The neurotic women, in contrast, showed a more free form of verba! 
expression of aggressiveness, often confessing a desire to kill. Shields” 
studied 12,000 criminals in Virginia State penitentiary. He found that 
the chief crimes women committed were against persons, while in males 
the chief crime was against property. He felt colored males and colored 
females were heavier offenders against persons than white males and 
females against persons, but felt the reverse was true with regard to 
property. Tulchen‘*® studied 153 penitentiary women in Illinois and 
contrasts crimes of negro and white women. He found that 21.9% of 
white women and 5.3% of negro women served time for fraud, lar- 
ceny, etc. while 17.7% of white and 57.9% negro women served sen- 
tences for murder. 
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Kemp’) made a medico-psychiatric examination of 530 pros- 
titutes in Copenhagen between 1931 and 1935. He found that the av- 
erage woman became a prostitute at the age of 21.6, that the majority 
were engaged in domestic work, that 62.2% were single, that 11.7% 
lived with their husbands, that 3.894 were deserted wives, that 6.6% 
were separated, that 13% were divorced, that 1.5% were widowed and 
1.2% were married two or more times. He found that 206 of the 
women had 310 children of which 73% were illegitimate. In studying 
hereditary factors, Kemp found that 27.8% had drunken parents or 
siblings, that in the family background there was suicide in 8.7%, crim- 
inality in 14.6%, insanity in 11.7% and mental deficiency in 3.9%. 

The background of these prostitutes revealed that 17% were ille- 
gitimate (Kemp claims that 10% of all children born in Denmark are 
illegitimate) and that 33% were not reared in their own homes but 
either lived with relatives or were in foster homes or institutions. Each 
had an average of 6.7% siblings. There was extreme poverty in 42.8% 
and poverty in 45.8% of the women. From an intellectual standpoint, 
50.1% had an I. Q. over 90 and only 7.6% had an I. Q. under 75. He 
classified 13.4% with normal intelligence as psychopaths and 9.1% of 
those with subnormal I. Q.’s as psychopaths. He found no cases of 
schizophrenia, only one case of involution psychosis and one possible 
manic depressive psychosis. He found that 25% used alcohol to ex- 
cess. 

He found that 47.4% had some serious chronic illness, such as 
salpingitis (24.5%) usually due to gonorrhea; tuberculosis, 2.3%; chole- 
lithiasis, 2.59%; and other diseases, 18.1%, this last category including 
poor vision or hearing, heart disease, chorea or congenital deformities. He 
found that only 26.6% were free of venereal disease, 18.9% having 
syphilis alone, 27.0% having gonorrhea alone and 27.5% having both 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Kemp stated that 64.7% had been in prison (54.3% for prostitu- 
tion, 36.0% for other offenses such as larceny, fraud, incest, feticide, 
and that 60.2% had been fined (some over thirty times). 

Kimberg“*® discusses male and female vagrants in Sweden, point- 
ing out that many males are actual vagrants but the so-called female va- 
grants are usually prostitutes and he points out that there is a great deal 
of criminality among such women. He quotes Strémberg*’ who found 
that 37.9% of 462 prostitutes studied in Dorpat were thieves and Bon- 
hoeffer“* who examined 190 prostitutes in Breslau and found 47.4% 
punished for felonies. 
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Mertz'*® studied delinquent women arrested at an army port of 
embarkation at Newport News, Virginia, during the first World War. 
He found that 74°% of the white and 79% of the colored women had a 
communicable venereal disease. He also found that 62°% of the women 
were married, many to soldiers, and that 53% had a mental age of ten 
or under as measured by the Binet-Simon test. Mertz then quotes the 
findings of mental deficiency in other places, ranging from 29.8% in 
Bedford State Reformatory to 97% in the Illinois Training School for 
Girls (sexually immoral girls). 


PresENtT STUDY 


During the year 1940 there were 270 female prisoners admitted 
to Bellevue Hospital. Seven of this group were sent directly to the ob- 
stetrical or gynecological wards of Bellevue and were not seen or ex- 
amined on the prison ward, which is in the psychiatric pavilion. Of the 
remainder, there were 228 prisoners with one admission, sixteen with 
two admissions, and one with three admissions. With but the two ex- 
ceptions, all of the readmitted cases had the same charge and the same 
diagnosis on both admissions. The two exceptions were: (1) a prisoner 
charged with disorderly conduct who was diagnosed as having bromide 
intoxication on her first admission; she was readmitted a few weeks lat- 
er with the same charge, but the second diagnosis was “Acute Alcohol- 
ism”; (2) the other prisoner was sent in as an emergency medical case 
in diabetic coma, charged with forgery. She was returned to court in a 
few days with the diagnosis, “Without Psychosis, Diabetes Mellitus”. A 
week later she was returned for mental examination as she claimed she 
had forged a check while confused because of her diabetic condition. 
On the second admission we learned she had a long history of antisocial 
difficulty and our second discharge diagnosis was “Without Psychosis, 
Psychopathic Personality, Diabetes Mellitus.” 


ANALYsIs OF 245 WoMEN Prisoners ADMITTED IN 1940 
Age 


The ages ranged from 16 to 79, one girl being 16, one 17, one pa- 
tient 75, another 78 and a third 79. The sixteen and seventeen year old 
girls were charged with shoplifting while the three women in their sev- 
enties were charged with vagrancy or begging alms. The average age 
was 36.5, with 58% in their 20’s and 30’s. There were 8 in their teens, 
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73 in the 20’s, 69 in the 30’s, 60 in the 40’s, 26 in the 50’s, 6 in the 60’s 
and 3 in the 70’s. 


Family History 


Only 30% of the women gave a family history of alcoholism, epi- 
lepsy, mental deficiency, criminality or psychosis. We feel that this 
is not accurate, however, as the majority of the prostitutes used false 
names and refused to give any identifying information and often re- 
fused to give any information about their families. 


Color 


Twenty percent of the women prisoners were black (196 white 
and 49 black). This percentage of colored women is much higher than 
in the general population (1930 census shows 327,706 negroes in total 
population of 6,930,446 in New York City or 4.7%) but is in keeping 
with the high percentage of colored patients seen in psychiatric hos- 
pitals, etc. On the adolescent ward of Bellevue, for example, 25% of 
the boys admitted in three years were colored”) while in the Court of 
General Sessions in 1939 there were 887 negroes out of a total group of 
2664 (33.29%) and 50 colored women in contrast to 65 white women 
(43%). 

Religion 


When questioned about their religion, 115 (46.9%) claimed to be 
Roman Catholics; 6, Greek Catholics; 77, Protestants (31%); 45 
(18.3%) Jews and 3 stated they had no religion. According to the 
1941 Almanac there are 7,649,000 people in New York City of whom 
2,035,000 (26.6%) are Jewish and 1,000,000 (13%) are Catholic. Thus, 
the proportion of Catholic women prisoners is nearly three times as great 
as that of the expectancy for New York City. 


Birth and Citizenship 


185 of the prisoners were born in the United States. Of the 60 
foreign born, 31 are citizens, 5 have taken out first papers, and 24 have 
not been naturalized. This percentage of foreign born (24.4%) agrees 
closely with Davis’“* findings of 24.11% foreign born in a study of 647 
prostitutes at Bedford Hills Reformatory. Fernald, Hayes and Daw- 
ley in an analysis of 518 women in various correctional institutions 
in New York expressed the belief that foreign born white women were 
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apt to be less delinquent than native born white females but the nature 
of the offense was more severe among the foreign born and these de- 
linquents were also usually older. 


Education 


The amount of schooling among our patients was as follows: 17 
had no schooling, 19 were ungraded, 34 had education of fifth grade or 
less, 85 had education from 6th grade to 8th grade, 68 had one or more 
ycars of high school, 10 had some college training (including three who 
were graduates), and the education of 12 was unknown. All of our pa- 
tients were given individual psychometric tests by a qualified psycho- 
logist. 

Of the ten women who had gone to college, six were found to be 
psychotic, two were sent in because of alcoholism, one was a physician 
who was a drug addict, and the tenth had a bromide psychosis and, in 
her confused state, was accused of shoplifting. Of the six psychotic 
women one, with three years of college training, was arrested for send- 
ing threatening letters to the psychiatrist in charge of a private sana- 
torium where she had ben formerly employed as an attendant. She 
was diagnosed as having schizophrenia. Another woman, with three 
years of college, had an organic psychosis and she was arrested for 
passing worthless checks. One college graduate was arrested for ar- 
son. She had schizophrenia. Another patient with one year of col- 
lege was arrested for non-payment of a taxi bill while in a manic phase 
of manic depressive psychosis. A schizophrenic with one year of col- 
lege was arrested charged with disorderly conduct because of quar- 
reling. Anoher woman with one and one-half years of college train- 
ing was sent in for passing worthless checks; she was diagnosed as hav- 
ing “Psychosis with Psychopathic Personality” and was sent to a state 
hospital. Of the two alcoholic patients with college education, one 
was arrested for pulling a fire alarm and the other for being boister- 
ous on the street. 

Thus we see that the women prisoners with good education ex- 
amined at Bellevue do not tend to fall into the category of men pris- 
oners with similar education backgrounds who tend to resort to vari- 
ous types of swindling, embezzling, confidence games, etc. 


Marital Status 


The marital status of the 245 women was as follows: single, 72; 
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married, 67; common-law, 8; separated, 45; divorced, 22; widowed, 
25; not determined, 6. Thus, only 27.3% of these prisoners were mar- 
ried and living with their husbands. 


Children 


118 of the women had children and 100 of these claimed to have been 
married at one time. The average number of children for these 118 
women was 2.6. One Italian woman, arrested for counterfeiting, had 
eight children; a Porto Rican woman, arrested for selling policy num- 
bers, had nine children. One woman, arrested for prostitution, had 
seventeen children, twelve of whom were alive. She was a white Prot- 
cstant, American born, married to a justice of the peace in a small town 
in a nearby state. She had been arrested in 1936 for prostitution and 
at that time was found to be suffering from syphilis. Her present ex- 
amination, including neurological studies and blood and spinal Was- 
sermann tests, were negative. She had an I. Q. of 81 on the Bellevue 
Intelligence Test. We could find no evidence of psychosis. Her hus- 
band said: ‘She just gets bored in a small town and likes the bright lights 
of the city but I’m sure she’s not a prostitute. The police are framing 
her. She’s had so many children I can’t tell you how many she’s had. 
I know she’s had at least seventeen. They’ve spread all over the coun- 
try. Their ages range from 16 to 28. They’re all married and I havn't 
seen most of them in at least ten years.” 


Occupation 


Of our 245 cases, 65 stated they had no occupation, 121 said they 
were housewives or did domestic work, 9 did factory work, 9 were 
waitresses, 4 were clerks, 4 were dressmakers, 4 were graduate nurses, 
one a physician, one a buyer, one a midwife, 3 were secretaries, one was 
an optician’s assistant and the remainder had miscellaneous jobs such 
as janitress, check girl, manicurist, etc. These figures tend to corro- 
borate Collin’s'®’ observations that over 80% of the women prisoners 
she observed were vocationally untrained. 

Of the four graduate nurses, three were found not psychotic. The 
fourth was charged with disorderly conduct and was suffering from 
manic depressive psychosis, manic type. The other three nurses in- 
cluded: a drug addict, age 49, arrested for forgery; a shoplifter, age 44, 
previously arrested for the same offense; and a 46 year old married 
woman who wished a bigger yacht and a bigger house than she al- 
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ready owned and so sent extortion letters to a wealthy woman. Two 
of the three secretaries were psychotic, one suffering from schizophren- 
ia. She set fires in a church. The second woman, in a manic depressive 
psychosis, was arrested for refusing to pay a food bill at a restaurant 
The third secretary, age 31, was arrested for forgery. 

The physician was a 28 year old woman who was foreign born 
and who had been a drug addict prior to her arrival in America. She 
was not licensed to practice medicine and so would go into the offices 
of various physician friends, take some of their prescription blanks and 
forge their names to secure morphine. She was considered to be a 
rather typical psychopath, was unstable emotionally, a pathological 
liar, and often told phantastic tales such as, that other drug addicts on 
the ward were inserting drugs into her buttocks when she was asleep 
in order to get her into the drug habit again so that she would be under 
their power and forced to secure drugs from them in an illicit manner 
after leaving the hospital. 


Charges 


Seventeen and one half percent (43) of the 245 women prisoners 
were charged with serious crimes while 67% (164) were arrested for 
disorderly conduct, prostitution, vagrancy, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
or shoplifting (petit larceny). These percentages tally quite closely 
with those women prisoners at he New York House of Detention for 
Women. 

In 1939 there were 4489 women in the House of Detention for 
vagrancy (including prostitution and begging), 1546 for disorderly 
conduct, 581 for petit larceny, 414 for possession of drugs, 42 for intoxi- 
cation, amounting to 7072 out of total admission of 8989 women (78%). 
During the same year in the House of Detention there were 24 women 
charged with murder, 78 with burglary, 168 with grand larceny, 289 
with assault; i. e. 559 out of 8989 or 6.2%. There were 118 Federal pris- 
oners whose charges weren’t specified, 377 arrested for selling policy 
numbers and 109 for violation of A. B. C. (Alcoholic Beverage Control) 
law. 

Of the Bellevue women prisoners the serious charges included: 
first degree murder, 3; grand larceny, 10; felonious assault, 6; forgery, 
6; arson, 5; malicious mischief, 3; sending threatening, annoying or ex- 
tortion letters, 4; violation of Sullivan Act (possession of gun without 
license), 2; receiving stolen goods, 2; and abortion, 2. 
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The less serious charges included: disorderly conduct, 59; va- 
grancy, which includes prostitution, 49; petit larceny (most of which is 
shoplifting), 24; drug addiction or possession of drugs, 19 (this in- 
cludes 7 also charged with prostitution); alcoholism, 13 (including 2 al- 
so charged with prostitution); simple assault, 11; ringing fire alarms 
(usually while intoxicated), 5; violation of probation or parole, 4; non- 
payment of taxi bill or food bill, 4; counterfeiting, 1; selling policy slips, 
1; abandoning or negecting child, 3; impairing morals of minors, 2; 
practicing optometry without license, 1; soliciting funds or peddling 
without license, 4; violation of sanitary code, 1; and charge of insani- 
ty, i. 


Homicide Cases 


One of the three murder cases was S. S., an Hungarian born Jew- 
ess of 58 who was arrested on charge of stangling her four year old 
granddaughter to death. The patient admitted tying a ribbon around 
the child’s neck but denied homicidal intent claiming it was an acci- 
dent. The patient had been divorced for a year, had fixed ideas of per- 
secution for over four years. She travelled from one part of the coun- 
try to another trying to escape from her enemies. She had written to 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover of the F. B. I., and had contacted district attorneys 
in various cities in an attempt to control persecution. She was found 
to be of average intelligence, with an I. Q. of 95 on the Bellevue Intel- 
ligence Test; she had typical symptoms of paranoid schizophrenia and 
was returned to court and eventually sent to Matteawan State Hospital. 


The second homicide case was also in a Jewish woman, age 35, al- 
so divorced. She had been considered to be unstable for many years, 
frequently joining new cults and she was accused by her former hus- 
band of sexual improprieties. She developed the idea that her former 
husband wished to kidnap her son who lived with her so she also trav- 
elled to various cities, telephoning her relatives and her husband’s rela- 
tives in order to learn if her husband was actually at his place of busi- 
ness. Finally she and her son, age 14, were in a hotel room in New 
York. She heard noises outside the window, believed her husband was 
coming to take her son, so she shot her son, killing him instantly, and 
then shot herself in the abdomen, receiving an injury to her spinal cord. 
She was ill in bed for several months. Finally her physical condition 
improved and she was sent to Matteawan State Hospital. She was diag- 
nosed as having “Psychosis with Psychopathic Personality.” 
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The third homicide case was that of a seventeen year old unmar- 
ried negress, who threw her seven month old baby into the ocean. She 
was of dull normal intelligence (I. Q. 80 on Revised Stanford Test). 
She worked as a domestic and lived with her grandmother, a chronic 
alcoholic, who would go to patient’s employer, secure patient’s wages 
and spend the money for alcohol. The grandmother insisted that the 
girl place her child in an institution but the patient says the Foundling 
Home insisted she have the child’s father support it. The patient had 
been intimate with two different men and didn’t know which one was 
the father. She became pregnant again, the grandmother learned of 
this, quarreled with the patient and, according to the patient, suggested 
that if she couldn’t turn the baby over to the Foundling Home she might 
as well drown the baby. The girl was living at the beach, ran a block 
to the ocean, and threw her baby in the water causing it to drown. 

She was sent to Bellevue for mental observation three months later. 
She said: “I still feel this was the best thing to do because I couldn’t take 
care of her and couldn’t get her ina home. I couldn’t feed her the way 
she should be fed.” The patient’s mother had been in a state hospitat 
for four years with a diagnosis of schizophrenia. The father had de- 
serted the home many years ago. Other relatives as well as social work- 
ers verified the alcoholism and the emotional instability of the grand- 
mother. It was our opinion that this patient was not psychotic. 

During the past few months we have had two other homicide cases 
admitted to the women’s prison ward. One was a white schizophrenic 
woman in her 50’s, known to be psychotic for many years, who 
strangled her husband with a silk cord while he was bathing. The oth- 
er was a colored woman in her 30’s who was considered “crazy” by 
her family for over a year and who strangled her eleven year old 
daughter to death. She was also diagnosed as having schizophrenia. 

These homicide cases (4 of 5 being psychotic) point out very dra- 
matically how our psychotic patients are more than merely “potential- 
ly dangerous” and how important hospitalization is for the protection 
of other members of the family of such persons. 


Arson Cases 


Five women charged with arson were admitted during the year. 
They will be discussed in more detail in another communication.” 
One of these was sent in for surgical treatment of a cystocele and rec- 
tocoele. She was not psychotic. One woman was of borderline in- 
telligence but not psychotic and the other three were psychotic. 
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Letter Writers 


Three of the four women arrested for letter writing were psychotic 
and the fourth was a severe neurotic. 


Impairing Morals of Minors 


One woman so charged was a schizophrenic who was arrested on 
the complaint that she was having intercourse in the presence of her 
children. The other woman was arrested with her husband on com- 
plaint that they were teaching their children to beg. Both she and her 
husband were considered to be inadequate psychopaths and all of their 
five children were placed in foster homes or orphanages. 


Violation of Sullivan Act 


One of the two women arrested on this charge had been running 
a rooming house, had financial reverses, and attempted suicide by shoot- 
ing herself. She claimed that one of her roomers left without paying 
his rent and in his room she found a gun. She recovered from her re- 
active depression and from her gun shot wounds. 

The other woman was arrested with her husband. Both were known 
drug addicts and when arrested they were found to have not only nar- 
cotics but also a gun in their possession and they were suspected of 
doing hold-ups to secure money for drugs. 

I mention this second case as it points out the rarity of such crim- 
inal charges among the drug addicts seen in Bellevue Hospital in spite 
of popular opinion that most drug addicts will resort to crimes of vio- 
lence to secure drugs. 


Grand Larceny Cases 


There were ten such cases and I shall briefly discuss only one such 
case because she illustrates two points about many of our patients 
charged with prostitution. She used as an alias the name of one of the 
Metropolitan Opera singers who is also a motion picture star. At least 
ten to twenty percent of the prostitutes at Bellevue use as aliases the 
names of either stage or screen stars or socially prominent debutantes. 
This woman was arrested charged with stealing several hundred dollars 
from a man after having had intercourse with him. As is true in so many 
cases, the charge was reduced to vagrancy (prostitution) because the 
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man did not wish the publicity which would result from his appearance 
in court as complainant in a grand larceny case. The majority of the 
women arrested for grand larceny had been having sex affairs with the 
men who later accused them of grand larceny. 


Charges Against Men 


The men’s prison ward at Bellevue is divided into two parts, one 
section caring for prisoners sent in for mental observation, the other 
caring for prisoners sent in primarily because of medical or surgical 
problems such as gun shot or stab wounds, pneumonia, etc. Of course, 
some of these latter patients also have psychiatric symptoms. 


The charges against the medical and surgical male prisoners for 
1940 were as follows: felonies, 328 cases (50%); misdemeanors, 243 
cases (40%); and the remaining 70 cases were fugitives from justice, 
parole violators, violators of the administrative code or material wit- 
nesses. (Violation of Administrative Code includes offenses such as 
driving while intoxicated, or without a license, non-support, non-pay- 
ment of alimony, cruelty to animals, etc.). 


The total number of medical and surgical prisoners was 643 in 
1940. There were 1196 observation prisoners during the same year. 
Only 30% of these (364 cases) were charged with felonies, while 69% 
(785 cases) were charged with misdemeanors and the remainder were 
parole violators, wayward minors, etc. 


380 men (32% of all observation cases) were sent in because of 
sex offenses. This was due to a relatively recent order of Mayor La- 
Guardia that all prisoners in New York City arrested for or serving sen- 
tence for sex offenses should be sent to Bellevue for mental observation 
before being released into the community. The majority of these sex of- 
fenders were charged with indecent exposure or impairing the morals of 
minors. Shaskan‘**) studied 100 of these sex offenders and found 15% 
to be psychotic and 7% defective. 

Among the observation cases, the chief felony charges were burg- 
lary (55), grand larceny (40), felonious assault (40), Sullivan Law vio- 
lators (23), murder (19), and robbery (17). The chief felony charges 
among the medical and surgical prisoners were felonious assault (111), 
grand larceny (38), robbery (35), burglary (32), and Sullivan Law vio- 
lators (22). 
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DIAGNOsIS 


Of the 245 cases admitted to the Prison Ward in 1940, the psychia- 
tric diagnoses were as follows: “with psychosis,” 100; “without psy- 
chosis”, 145. Of the one hundred psychotic patients, 49 were schizo- 
phrenics (27 paranoid, 2 hebephrenic, 1 simple type, and 19 not sub- 
classified) ; 10 were manic depressive(8 manic, 1 depressed, 1 with mixed 
type); 12 were labeled “psychosis with psychopathic personality”; 6 had 
psychosis due to alcohol; 4 had “psychosis with mental deficiency”; 3 
had psychosis duc to drugs (one from bromides, one from barbiturates 
and one from heroin); 2 had syphilis; 3 had senile psychosis; 2 had psy- 
chosis associated with cerebral arteriosclerosis; 2 had an unspecified or- 
ganic psychosis; 1 had psychosis with epidemic encephalitis; 1 developed 
a toxic psychosis secondary to gas gangrene; 1 had an involution psy- 
chosis, and 4 were discharged as “undiagnosed psychosis.” 

Of the 145 non-psychotic cases, 33 were considered to have psy- 
chopathic personalities (19 with subclassification of emotional insta- 
bility); 22 were suffering from acute or chronic alcoholism; 20 were 
mentally defective; 13 had psychoneuroses (seven with reactive de- 
pression, one with reactive excitement, three with hysteria and three 
with mixed neurotic symptoms); 11 were drug addicts not considered 
psychopathic; 3 had epilepsy (there being no direct connection between 
the epilepsy and the criminal charge, one being arrested for alcoholism, 
one for simple assault and one for vagrancy); 2 had encephalitis lethar- 
gica (one arrested for prostitution and the other for grand larceny 
charged with stealing a furcoat from her employer while working as a 
domestic. She had been arrested at the age of 12, accused of strangling 
a companion to death, and spent four years in psychiatric hospitals but 
had adjusted well for the past four years up to the time of her present 
arrest at the age of 20). Three adolescent girls were labeled “Primary 
Conduct Disorders”; another patient had bromide intoxication, and 37 
were labeled “Without Psychosis,” the secondary diagnoses being med- 
ical ones. 

Thus we see alcoholism played a role in 28 cases (11.9%) and that 
only 24 cases (9.89%) were defective. This relatively low percentage of 
mental deficiency in our women prisoners is much lower than is to be 
expected, considering the high percentage of prostitutes sent to us for 
observation*) and tends to corroborate the findings of Bromberg and 
Thompson” in the Psychiatric Clinic of the Court of General Ses- 
sions where only 2.4% of 100,000 convicted criminals were found to 
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be mentally defective. Brown and Hartman", however, studied the 
intelligence of 13,454 new admissions to penal institutions in Illinois from 
1930 to 1936 and found that 10% of all the prisoners were mentally de- 
fective (with I. Q. of 70 or less, using Army Alpha, Stanford Binet and 
Arthur Performance tests). On the male prison ward during 1940 there 
were 77 mental defectives, constituting 6.5% of the total admission to 
that ward. 

There were 45 psychopaths (including 12 with psychosis) in our 
female group, showing a percentage of 18.2%, whereas in the 10,000 
cases of Bromberg and Thompson (approximately 4% being women) 
there were only 6.9% psychopaths. During 1940 on the male prison 
ward at Bellevue there were 1738 admissions of which 430 were di- 
agnosed psychopathic personalities (27 of these having a psychosis), 
showing that 25% of all the admissions to the male prison ward at Belle- 
vue in 1940 were psychopaths. 

Shaw‘**) made a comparison between the criminally insane and the 
individuals in civil state hospitals. His study dealt with prisoners in Mat- 
teawan State Hospital where both male and female psychotic prisoners 
were confined. He found 48.5% schizophrenics (chiefly paranoid) at 
Matteawan in contrast to 27% schizophrenics in civil state hospitals. He 
found 12% of cases labeed “psychosis with psychopathic personality” 
in Matteawan and only 1.8% such cases in civil institutions. He found 
only 5.2% cases of general paresis in Matteawan as compared with 10.1% 
in civil institutions and 3.64% cases of arteriosclerotic and senile psy- 
choses among prisoners in contrast to 2.22% in civil institutions. He 
found 8.9% manic depressives among his patients in comparison with 
13.9% in civil institutions. Shaw’s findings for psychotic prisoners close- 
ly parallels our findings among women prisoners with 49% schizo- 
phrenics, 10% manic depressive and 12% psychoses with psychopathic 


personality. 


MeEpICAL AND SuRGICAL DIAGNOSIS 


Guibord“*) studied the physical condition of 200 women criminals 
at the State Reformatory, Bedford Hills, New York. He found that 
that only 134% were free of venereal disease, 69 % having gonorrhea, 
53% syphilis, 6% congenital syphilis, some having both syphilis and gon- 
orrhea. He found high blood pressure in psychopaths and low blood 
pressure in mental defectives; he found 53% had pathological tonsils, 
23% had nasopharyngeal obstructions, 33% had cervical or inguina! 
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adenopathy, 36% had some cardiac pathology (tachcardia, arrhythmia 
er organic valvular lesions) but only one had tuberculosis. 

Sixty percent of our cases had either a medical or surgical condi- 
tion, 83 having a medical and 65 a surgical diagnosis. Many cases are 
sent to the prison ward when arrested for emergency medical or surgi- 
cal treatment prior to their cour appearance and many such cases are 
non-psychotic. Only 38 (15.5%) of our cases had venereal diseases or 
residuals of these, including eleven with vascular syphilis, two with 
syphilitic psychoses, twenty-one with acute gonorrheal cervicitis, one 
with Bartholin abscess, one with rectal stricture secondary to gonor- 
thea and two with chronic endocervicitis or chronic pelvic inflamma- 
ory disease. The medical conditions included heart disease (11 cases), 
diabetes (4 cases), common cold (3), pulmonary tuberculosis (1), ton- 
sillitis (1), and individual cases of cirrhosis of liver, malnutrition, hy- 
perthyroidism, pellagra, etc. Seven women were pregnant and one had 
a recent complete abortion. The surgical conditions included two gun 
shot wounds, eight cases of multiple contusions, seven with multiple 
abscesses (in drug addicts), five fractures, two stab wounds, one lye 
burn, one inguinal hernia, one gas gangrene, etc. 

During the year 1939, of the 238 women examined only 13 or 
5.46% had venereal diseases, although 29.2% of all the women had 
either medical or surgical diagnoses, including five cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


Sources of Admission 


Approximately 40% of our female prisoners in 1940 were sent in 
from magistrates courts, 22% from police precincts, 10% from the 
House of Detention for Women, 5% from Court of Special Sessions, 
4.7% from felony courts, about 1% from county courts or from the 
Court of General Sessions. The remainder were sent from other hos- 
pitals, other wards of Bellevue, etc. when it was learned they were pris- 
oners. 


Disposition of Cases 


Of our 245 cases, 69 (69% of the psychotic patients) went to civil 
state hospitals, 3 (3% of psychotics) went to Matteawan Hospital for the 
criminally insane, 19 mental defectives (out of total of 24) went to state 
schools from the mentally defective (16 to civil and 3 to defective delin- 
quent institutions), 17 went to court and were sent from court directly 
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to civil state hospitals, 4 were returned to the Women’s House of De- 
ention, 4 were released on bail or discharged to their own custody at the 
expiration of their sentence, 2 died and the remaining 127 were returned 
to various courts. This indicates that 89% of the psychotic women went 
to mental hospitals. Another 9% of the psychotic women had transi- 
tory psychoses due to alcohol or drugs, one of the psychotic women 
died of gas gangrene and the other psychotic patient, a hypomanic, was 
freed in court after a hearing, the court refusing to accept the hospital 
testimony that she was psychotic. 


Four of our mental defectives were psychotic and went to state 
hospitals, and 19 went to state institutions caring for the mentally de- 
fective so that only one defective was not institutionalized after leav- 


ing Bellevue. 


During 1939, 44.9% of the 238 admissions were psychotic and 
9.2% were defective while 19.7% were psychopaths. During that 
year only 56.5% of the psychotics and defectives were committed to 
appropriate state institutions from Bellevue, the remainder being sent 
to court and some of these being sent directy from court to state in- 


stitutions. 


SUMMARY 


An analysis of the women prisoners admitted to Bellevue Hospital 
during 1940 reveals a moderate increase over 1939 (270 compared with 
238). An analysis of the number of female prisoners seen in the New 
York City Magistrates Courts indicates an increase of women prisoners 
between 1930 and 1938 (1.9 times as many men but 3.4 times as many 
women in 1938 as in 1930). Similarly, the records of the House of De- 
tention for Women in New York show a slow but steady increase in 
the last few years, being 1817 in 1937, 8736 in 1938 and 8989 in 1939. 
The greatest group of women prisoners seen both at Bellevue and in 
New York City courts are arrested on charges of prostitution, petit 
larceny, disorderly conduct and drug addiction. In our series at Belle- 
vue, of the 60 women arrested on charges other than alcoholism, va- 
grancy, disorderly conduct or petit larceny, 50% were charged with 
such offenses as murder, arson, possession of gun, simple or felonious 
assault, or malicious mischief. Our findings corroborate the investi- 
gations of others that women tend to commit more crimes against per- 
sons than against property. Our women prisoners with good intelli- 
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gence and schooling do not resort to swindling and confidence games 
as do men with similar intellectual levels. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of 245 women prisoners admitted to Bellevue Hospital 
during the year 1940 indicates that the average age of the woman pris- 
oner is 36.5, that 20% of the women are colored, that 46.9% are Cath- 
olics, 31% Protestant and 18.3% Jewish, that over 75% are native born 
Americans, that the majority have eighth grade education or less, that 
only 27.3% of these prisoners are married women living with their hus- 
bands, that the majority are vocationally untrained, and that 67% are 
charged with disorderly conduct, prostitution, drug addiction, alcohol- 
ism, or shoplifting. 

Many of our drug addicts are also prostitutes and some prostitutes 
are involved in grand larceny but usually are not so charged because 
their victims fear the publicity which would result from their making 
official charges. 40% of our patients were found to be psychotic, ap- 
proximately 10% were mentally defective, 18.2% were considered to 
have psychopathic personalities. Only 15.5% of our prisoners were 
venerealy infected, although 60% had some medical or surgical con- 
dition. This may tend to show the result of more widespread propa- 
ganda with the changing attitude toward mentioning venereal diseases 
in radio programs, newspapers, etc. The newer drug treatment for 
gonorrhea undoubtedly plays a big role also. Finally, our examinations 
verified the findings of others that when women commit serious crimes, 
their crimes are directed more against persons than against property. 
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MIND OF MURDER* 


P. Lionet Gorrern, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The handling of latent aggression is the problem of every analysis 
and ultimately of every social sanction. As such, the mind of murder 
has for various reasons received scant attention from analysts, but the 
potential individual offender contemplating murder repays study (as 
Glueck has insisted). Homicidal impulses of a powerful order were 
uncovered in the course of investigation of the following case of Fran- 
ces B..., a girl of 28 with a slowly advancing state of self-destruction 
(suicide) arising by way of compensation for certain homicidal im- 
pulses directed towards members of her immediate family. The case 
is regarded as one of attempted self-murder by sensitization and star- 
vation, wherein dynamisms of a slowly incubating system of hate and 
revenge had reached astounding proportions before being recognized, 
judging from unconscious content in Analysis. 

It seems of interest from the light it may throw upon the prob- 
lem of the Murderer among those “who do murder in their hearts,” and 
where no psychotic mechanism (schizoid or paranoid) is present, re- 
vealing something of the impulse in general, and from what depths the 
instinctual motive draws its gathering strength. Probably no instance 
of Homicide occurs without the individual’s involvement in an unsolved 
“nuclear situation,” and it is the biological forces bound up with this 
crisis that find outlet in what is, after all, not forensic but biological 
crime. Murder is older than man; and we must concede it was a Cain- 
complex that gave rise to the ‘first murder’ and not vice versa. Mind 
and body carry the potentials for their own liquidation (and for that 
of others) but the pressure of internal or external environment deter- 
mines the way these sanctions may be employed. 


Literature: There is scant reference in the literature to the non- 
psychotic aspect of the ‘mind of murder.’ It is the impulsive act, or the 


* From the Department of Nervous Disease, Tufts College, Boston. 
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premeditated crime brooded over in consciousness, that is the one usually 
recognized by psychology and by the law; but that deed which has been 
incubating for some time in the unconscious, expressive of a dynamic 
situation, and constellated in one of the recognized “nuclear situations” 
is probably of equal frequency, (if analysis were made), breaking forth 
at length in an impulsive psychotic outburst that represents to the world 
“murder in the first degree.” Bibliography provided illustrates the di- 
rection research has so far taken. 


The Individual: The apparent strength of vindictive urgency in the 
case we are about to consider is extraordinary. In the repressed form it 
has all the character and purpose of the realistic act and its animosity and 
power has to be recognized in the psychological setting to be believed, 
representing as it does the total aggressive instincts of the individual at 
the moment, and punctuating the miniature crisis in the analytic re- 
capitulation; a reaction which performs the service of a drama that 
spares the world and the dreamer its acting-out in life. The murder mo- 
tif is the more remarkable as superficially the subject is a good-natured, 
sweet-smiling, innocuous individual,* whose homicidal impulses were at 
first only manifest when turned against the self in the form of an ob- 
stinate starvation (based on dysphagia to food and solids) which had per- 
sisted for many months. Examples of the trend of phantasy life that 
throws so much light on the condition, can here be presented only in 
very condensed form, and largely by means of a graphic formula we 


have found helpful. 


Disposition of Dynamic Phantasy Life: The general trend of phan- 
tasy content was on the Pleasure side in the direction of Lifegiving (e. g. 
Rescue themes), also Possession, Exhibition, Coitus and Birth but of 
Temptation, Frustration, Deprivation, Destruction and Murder on the 
Unpleasure (Death) side, which sufficiently indicates the direction her 
sexual phantasy was taking. 

The above themes recurred in a definite pattern during the whole 
course of recapitulation and could be graphed. (Examples are to be 
found in appendix). While the patient was in the course of her first 
year’s analysis, the themes underwent changes in the direction indicat- 





* e. g. Innocent, undemonstrative and with no “bad” habits. She has no desire toward 
masturbation and unable to do so. This may be important in connection with exter- 
nalized Murder impulse, or that directed back on the Super-Ego in Anorexia and dys- 
phagia. Most observers stress the lofty ethical intent and idealism of this form of 


delinquent subject. 
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ed but the main up and down swing over the year is evident in the 
scheme we have drawn up. Here the strength and character of the de- 
terminants varied with the phantasies and fell to certain well-recognized 
heads (as suggested) not the least being the recurring theme of murder. 


FacruaL Data anp GENERAL DeEscRIPTION 


Patient. The case is of a girl of 28 of Polish extraction living at 
home in poor conditions, youngest of a family of five with one brother 
married and one sister unhappily married. The father is dead. 


Complaint. She complained of inability to swallow fluids and in- 
creasing difficulty in taking foods, that she was wasting, had anemia, 
nose bleeds and subject to hay fever* and nasal engorgement. She felt 
restless and depressed with vague thoughts of suicide. 


Current History. Of good intelligence, she had received both sec- 
retarial and commercial art training, but had failed so far in both careers, 
through temperament factors or intense interview anxiety. She suffers 
embarrassment at all new situations. 


Family: The father, a chronic invalid of alcoholic history, easy- 
going, religious, and foreign in ways, had died 8 months previously. 
She was superficially indifferent to this. The mother is practical, un- 
demonstrative, and of old-fathioned pietistic type; she has always been 
exacting, agitating, and food forcing. There is little company but pa- 
tient is socially free. (All this is of her own account). 


Social. She has difficulty in sexual adjustment; has had two par- 
tial love affairs, one with a ‘correct’ neighbor who has lost interest in 
her, one with a man of 4o she rebuffed. She has few outside interests 
or hobbies, attends dances and has learned violin, but all on a very un- 
emotional plane. Is very inert and withdrawn. 


Habits. Addicted to day-dreaming, nail-biting, and enuresis, as 
a child. 


Recall. Indefinite as to times. Some terror dreams. Painful mem- 
ory of death of grandmother and an aunt. Was always independent, 


* Proven sensitivity is environmental, to timothy grass and ragweed; to foods, e. g. 
chicken and eggs; inhalents, e. g. cats and house dust. 
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ambitious, and making high demands on life (at variance with home con- 
ditions). Upbringing was among drunks and black men, apparently. 
No capacity for masturbation. 


Habitus. In physique she is of childish habitus and flat breasted, is 
frail with tapering fingers and with doll-like face, luxurious hair, wide 
eyed; no hirsuties. Leptosomatic. 


Ways. Is of histrionic and appealing pose, ill at ease and emotion- 
ally unstable. She is moody and (she claims) “hard to please,” unable to 
kcep a job and falls out with superiors. 


School. School was chiefly remarkable for attention-getting de- 
vices, isolation and periods of depression. She was happiest at art class- 
es and then only with certain teachers. 


Psychological. In making a rapid survey of the Personality pre- 
senting at the time, we assessed her as of reflexive character; reactive 
i) mental constitution, affective in secondary function and an introvert; 
tortuous in attitude, animated in type; vivacity was the psychological 
dominant and hate the recessive; surgent in temperament and flighty in 
mood; a subject with Repetoid Personality organization. (The above 
uses a 5-point scale of reference). 

The character traits that seemed applicable were “orderly, neat and 
conscientious, a procrastinating, ineffectual rebel; subdued, fluent, fear- 
ful and mistrusting.” (traits of an anal order). There are also urethral 
features of ‘burning’ ardency, zeal, fluency, ambition, delicacy, and love 


of fire. 


Homicwe THEME 


In such cases the murder impulse satisfies a number of instinctual 
urgencies. The normal individual is in love with Love as much as he 
hates Hate,—not so the neurotic and psychopath. Murder represents 
the love of hate for its own sake. Its acting out is the gratification of 
instinct for violent onslaught or perverse more subtle destructiveness. 
Also the fascination of hateful love of another reaches its climax in the 
dread sadistic act. Probably the desire for revenge, (also the jealousy, 
envy and fear), and the play of indignation and in justice (‘to make 
him suffer’—pay the price) are only rationalizations to conscience. [t 
is an impulse and unconsciously premeditated deed committed to 
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spite the superego. The loathing, guilt and terror to which the indi- 
vidual is prey (or to which he may subject himself in the presence of 
his instinctual violences), results in these forms of self immolation we 
are considering; also for forms of self destruction and suicide or sym- 
bolic martyrdom of the same order. Or else the unconscious dictates 
gradual self-murder by starving and achieves the same masochistic end; 
again the phantasy life provides the clue. It is rare that current vio- 
lent outbursts in the community are really causative of similar 
phantasies and designs, unless the patient is already brooding murder in 
his heart. As in the case of the body, mind is subject to the contagion of 
environment, only if it is off-guard and inwardly prepared to receive 
it—or only if identified with the act, when inner treachery has its op- 
portunity. In the case we are outlining, murder dreams of this series 
preceded most of the social violences of contemporary occurrence. 


DeEscrRIPTION OF DreaM Work Durinc ANALYSIS 


In view of the urgency of symptoms in this case, the psychic dis- 
tress, danger of suicide, home situation, and the patient’s inability to 
work, analysis was decided on. Dreams were soon forthcoming and 
associations free. Owing to their extent and elaboration, simple con- 
densing here of the phantasy content is difficult and we are inclined to 
present the 150 dreams in course of interpretation under captions of 
thematic content. This we believe is a useful departure, though arbi- 
trary, as will be seen in the graphic chart, which contains the chief se- 
quences (graphs pages 641 to 647 inclusive). 


I — Cosmic LEVELs 


Dream 1. “Open pools of water at low tide beside the ocean which 
is far out. A woman is on her knees with her face in the water as if 
trying to drown herself. It gets full of mud, she wipes it off and sticks 
her head in again. 1 call out “the ocean is down there if you want to 
drown yourself! Here’s mud in your eye!” 

“] feel terrible as she is only doing this in an attempt to cover up 
her boy—a ne’er-do-well. She goes to hire a boat and go out to sea.” 


Dream 8. (a). “Il hear a movement in the next room and peep in to 
find that a woman in a wheel chair—she was lame—had rolled herself 


out and fallen.” 
(b). “I notice a box fallen off the table and things had dropped 
out, e. g. a toy fountain and miniature clock.” 
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Here the motif for murder matricide, is unconscious rivalry and 
desire to lay hands on the incorporated good object belonging to the 
mother, with which she makes her babies. 


Dream 10. (a) “I play with some children alone. I catch hold of 
one of them by some part and wheel them round and round. We got 
to the edge of a wooden platform and I rather thoughtlessly let go and 
she slid over the edge, the others tear down to get her.” 


(b) “lam holding on to a babyish small jug by the ear as I conte 
down onto the beach. It has grown heavy and I have a fear of it slip- 
ping and beg my sister to take it from me.” 


She releases similar feelings of cruelty (“let go”) towards sibling 
rivals whom she readily castrates through her stool, (the dangerous bur- 
den she carries). 


Dream 13. “Some women from next door get drunk and one trips 
and falls at the bottom step—needs doctor’s help. The others take no 
notice, lie back tired and fall asleep.” 


Frequently, as in the Jug dream, Libido investment passes from 
individuals to objects, though still cathected partially on self. Cruelty 
plays an increasing role with apparent renunciation of the object. 
She mobilizes great resources at every threat of castration, yet the need 
for the penis is made pretext for murder impulses against her seduces. 
Envy makes her defend her own object. 

Very little symbolic distortion is invoked at crucial passages and 
current historic situations are alluded to frankly with marked abreac- 


tice feeling, e. g. in these phantasies the mother is frequently degraded, 
made faint, drunk, insane or changed into a ghost and thus rendered 


helpless. 


II — Reauistic Levets 


Dream 12 (a) “I glance up and see a muscular fellow with knife 
in hand demanding my passport. I refuse him. I grasp his wrist and 
seize his weapon without struggle and stick the knife right into his stom- 
ach. I grit my teeth and tighten up my nerve as I plunge. I can feel it 
plunge into his flesh (as if cutting into clay or fruit). He fell but did 
not die. I take it again and plunge it into bis thigh. 1 am now more 
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cold-blooded and dig it back into his stomach till he is no longer a dang- 
er. ‘I’m doing this in self-defense’, I say.” 


Now she is caught between the drive to accept the father passively 
or aggressively identifying with the male. She is prepared to sacrifice 
the penis to preserve the mother (woman’s position) simple guilt reactior 
for death wishes. The compromise is of the part for the sake of the 
whole, as we now see: 


(b) “I (like a man) protect the heroine when some man with a 
gun wishes to shoot her. Then it is alittle man in my place and the shot 
kills him as he jumps in front to catch the bullet. The big man becomes 
more niuscular seizes the guard and kills him... 1 feel I cannot hold 
out.” 


Here we note resistance to castration, identification with the wom- 
an’s penis and its renunciation through the mother after a terrific strug- 
gle to immobilize the male. 

In the earlier phantasies, coitus is defined as a destructive act. To 
murder is to be like the father or envied surrogates. To reduce anxiety 
the act is viewed as deliberate and inevitable. 


II] — ANIMAL SERIES 


Dream 17. (a) “A horse is at the curb stamping his hooves. I have 
a fear of being trampled. A voice says, “he is going to kill her.” 
....(b) “A man in the train suddenly gets up and takes aim with his 
revolver at a girl. He shot her. It proves to be my brother; he is acting 
calmly and not as mad men kill.” 


Here note the sibling rivalry; rehearsal of primal scene; murder as 
part of a sadistic phantasy of coitus, an incestuous act; (probably a mas- 
turbatory enuresis phantasy revived). A variety of other animal dreams 
accompanied by varying degrees of anxiety followed this. 


TV — Fatuer Series 


Dream 27. “Coldbloodedly I keep killing a man. An argument 
about something between father and son.” 


The sadistic aggressive assault is by self as male in competitive iden- 
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tification with father, taking his place, using his strength or valor. Incest 
barriers still stand in the way of object—love. 


Dream 30. “Mother sits contented in rocking chair. 1 am horri- 
fied to see a huge candle under the table aflame. It burns merrily and 
I start to go for it. Mother remarks, “This is awful, what are you doing 
to me?’ She is excited and young again, watches it burn with pleasure 
till it becomes a huge fire. I stepped on it, broke it, and extinguished 
the flame.” 


Same argument as Dream No. 27 but in different form. 


Dream 36. “There is a dead body in the house. My brother says, 
‘it has to be skinned before you can get rid of it. I say ‘somebody else 
nist do it, not me.’ Brother says he is going to do the skinning.” 


The father had recently died but self still feels covetous of the stol- 
en love-object (the equation—verified from other dreams—being food- 
sheath-phallus-corpse). The aggressive intensity and guilt at causing 
his death is here mitigated by sharing. 


Dream 34. (a) “I see a mirror-image of my father’s face and neck 
as if the beard were covered with silver gray crystals and tiny things 
all over his face. . (1s it as bad as it looks?) lamin horror. I scrape it 
with my nails and it came off on my fingers. It’s thick and rough like 
skin. Something has to be scraped off.” 


(b) “I am now less fearful ...in a rush to get out, 1 find my 
heads (of clay) which look splashed with white paint ...1 take them 
out to avoid their being all splashed or covered over.” 


Thanks to the nature of her artistic sublimation in sculpture, both 
renunciation and restitution is possible of imagos damaged and lost, with 
residual guilt for their part-incorporation by sadistic intent. 

For the artist revives (restores) the image recaptured after the id’s 
vicious hostile attacks. Screening the tendency are motifs of sancitity 
(Santa Claus), skin erotism (hives) and restitution powers (“making 


” 
good”). 
V — Cnitp Series 


Dream 37.“Down ina nmuddy, swampy cellar, there was with me an 
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old person (diminutive, like a child) that I hated. I bit it on the 
head, pushed it hard, till it fell on its body and it sank in the soil, till only 
its legs stuck out in the air kicking ...1 am delighted about it, but sud- 
denly have a guilty feeling “if she suffocates [ll be a murderer” . 1 com- 
mand in a hectoring tone, ‘Get up! Get up out of there! Up these stairs 
quickly! ... (later) ‘Myself trying to reach a place of safety as 1 come 
down a ladder I ask myself what am I in fear of? ...” 


Self having come to terms with earlier objects of fear and desire, 
the impulse toward Murder directs itself once more against siblings. 
Identification of own love (in feces-penis-child) clears the way for 
the more competitive female role against acceptance of which the pa- 
tient now struggles. 


Again note the anal setting for homicidal impulse—the acute ag- 
gression and subsequent guilt and remorse. 


VI — Potsontnc PHANTASY 


Dream 39 (a). “Some old people look hard at me prophesying no 
good ...1 see an old man and a cloth or mask covers his face. I lift a 
portion of the cloth to identify him and see a bit of the face... but all 1 
see is a sharp nose...I1 feel a little ashamed...” 


....(b). “I turn to say to the other girl with me, ‘Would you like 
some fish?) She cooly accepts as if pre-occupied. She guesses it is 
poisoned food and tries to tell my mother. Tm worried about her. A 
voice says, ‘The old cousin is going to poison the girl. .’” 


(c). .“Myself in yellow, break away from the group and dash to 
the exit and try to catch the girl, feeling she is the murderer. Nobody 
else tried to escape.” 


Here we note the exposure of the helpless father, with castration 
and cannibalistic incorporation of the bad object. The ego identifies 
with him (or super ego) with a repressed venomous homicidal fury. 


Finally, we must recall that food is main focus of symptomatic con- 
version in this case and plays an important role in the phantasies. Dreams 
were now of Attack and Incorporation of the (impregnating) object 
derived originally from the father and carrying the mother’s revenge. 
But through Jealousy (yellow) the Ego would seek to escape its murder 
impulse by turning it back on self—deflected in dysphagia—a refusal to 
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admit the homicidal intent and the oral sadistic import of its function- 
ing. 


SUMMARY AND FORMULATION 


From the main analytic sequence there could be reconstructed the 
following unconscious content. The subject believes herself to be the 
object of assault from the drunken father, the seductive brother, black 
men and drunks in the neighborhood. She reacts by withdrawal and 
passivity. 

Next, she associates ingestion of food with the act of coitus (in- 
corporation phantasy) with sado-cannibalistic intent. She fears what she 
most desires, and has, in reality, to refuse food( to repress her own sad- 
ism) to prevent impregnation. She has to punish self for death-wishes 
toward the mother rival, always with masochistic gain in the satisfaction 
of gradual self-destruction offered by way of sacrifice and restitution for 
her unconscious intent. 

The death of her father in the course of the year set free infantile 
anxieties and desires; the normal oedipal situation having been delayed 
by the strength of fixation on oral and anal sadistic levels. 

The dysphagia represents at once protest against impregnation, 
defense against prostitution and the reduction of self’s infantile attrac- 
tiveness to eligible men. By identification with the father she re- 
acts to all drink, suffers from penis-envy and hence, has inability to 
accept castration and take on the woman’s role. She liberates her mur- 
derous intent at the same time against rivals for the father’s affection and 
ambivalently toward the obstructive mother, ultimately identified with 
self. Her anorexia thus serves as compromise in a complete unity. 

Her anxiety finds urgency only in situations where some ordeal 
(castration) at the hands of the woman in authority is re-enacted. The 
repeated murders in phantasy are, therefore, performed by her to recap- 
ture the incorporated desirable object, as her ‘paired dreams’ show. 

It is of interest that the wish to remain infantile and be secure often 
accompanies a special physique type from which the frigid and the pros- 
titute, the ‘doll’ and the anorexia patient, and even the murderer, derive. 


SYNOPSIS 


General Character of Phantasy Sequence. 


The themes presenting in the case of Anorexia under discussion 
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can be given finally, graphic representation. The year’s progress is 
now attempted here showing the form and oscillation of themes an- 
alyzed in the dream sequences. Their relative proportion and strength 
is indicated. It is not possible to give the detailed work involved in any 
satisfactory form, but captions descriptive of certain recurring situa- 
tions as stated may be adopted. The degrees of the aggression already 
emphasized (from murder and death-wishes, through fire-raising to pun- 
ishment motives) is readily seen, also gratification of wishes in love sit- 
uations. For the most part the dreamer takes on a female seductive role 
yet manifestly an active one. Some dreams may show more than one 
theme. (See Table page 639). 


APPENDIX 
Types of Dream Indicated in Schema (Tab. 5) 


The dreams of this subject were unduly elaborate and detailed. 
They scarcely lend themselves to condensation without the associations 
available. These samples may however illustrated the chief motif in- 
volved. 


Rescue Phantasy 


“... A kitten had fallen into the water. I tip the dish and let the kitten 
roll out. Water comes out of its mouth and it gives a slight exspiratory 
movement. Then it completely recovers... 


. ..A little girl is fishing outside the house, using her stocking as fishing- 
line. She soon hauls in a fish.” 


Possession 


“,.. finding some money belonging to my father. It had been hidden 
... I unscrew the top from the foot of the bed and discover $1000 bill 


. .. It is taken by another woman and I snatch at it saying, “it is not 
yours.” 


Exhibition 


“. .. At theatre, with actors performing. I am in the front row, craning 
my neck to get a better view. Some light throws my shadow on the 
stage to cover the actors. I’m mixed up in their setting and it interferes 
with my vision. . . I cannot remove my shadow.” 
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Coition 


“... I’m lying in bed with a lover . .. He is making love to me.” 


Birth 


“... 1 am coming down a shaky ladder backwards. I keep feeling with 
my foot for the next rung. I feel in an uncertain position, but am as- 
sured I shall not fall...” 


Temptation 


“... A llama in harness to a wagon. He ought to be fed! He has soon 
eaten so much his sides bulge out . . . I am sleeping with the driver! I 
was hoping he would make love to me. To my surprise, it is my (mar- 
ried) brother! I keep drawing nearer, but do not touch him. I am 
dressed in the underwear of a child...” 


Frustration 


“. .. Girls seated round a table at a party. . . All are dated and excited, 
but I only arrive half-way through. The tables are laden with good 
things. . . I grasp readily at muffins and jelly (my favorites), but they 
disappear before I can get any...” 


Deprivation 


“ ... Dance hall and door-man distributing cards; but there is none for 
me...I pretend my man needs a card. He: “You go to the woman to 
check it, and give it up as you pass out’. I grab another and push my 
way through . .. I feared something had to happen to it! A man comes 
to my rescue, saying: ‘I saw him take it,’ then he goes. ‘Stay,’ I plead.” 


Destruction 


“... The roof of our house starts to fall in. . . huge slabs of stone from 
the front crash down all around, but avoid me... A shelf hurtles down 
and grazes mother’s cheek in falling. . .” 


Annihilation 


. Murder series (q. v.) 
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SC F MAIN THEMES SIGNIFICANT TO THE PA 
TALLE I 
Positive situation of *' Z' Negative situations: ' ¢ 
RESCUE or recovery of child, ' ' TEMPTATION, ungratified appetite ' ' 
animal, toy, etc. ' 4! (oral or sexual) ' 6! 
POSSESSION grasp, discovery, steal} ' FRUSTRATION denial, tantalized, ' ' 
money, part or objects ' 12! withhold ‘12! 
EXHIBITION theatrical, musical, ' ' DEPRIVATION loss, mislay, cut y ‘ 
exposure, seeing ' 12! off, punished * 16! 
COITION lovemaking, bedding with ' 8' DESTRUCTION maim, accident, ro 
, . disaster, burning ' 9! 
BIRTH baby, doll, symbolic ' 4' ANNIHILATION drown, murder, . . 
, : poison, shoot (of a rival) 115! 
TABLE II 
Object Cathexis ' $' Negatives ' Gt 
GOOD OBJECT (male) Person, toy ' ' BAD OBJECT (male) ghost, animal, ' ' 
animal, symbol, gratifying, ' ' firearm, burning, sharp, . , 
etc. ' 15! symbol. ’ ; ' 10! 
GOOD OBJECT (female) person or ' ' BAD OBJECT (female) person, 4 yo 
animal, symbol. ' 10! animal, humiliating symbol, ' ' 
J food. ' 10! 
FOOD, plenty, rich, good ' §8' PART OBJECT anatomic, symbolic, '! ' 
' ' miniature . 
SHOW, theatre, nudity, scanty ’ ' TERROR OBJECT parts, amorphous, ' . 
attire . 3 . symbol, ordeal, threat ' 18! 
ATTENTION, love-making, embrace ' 7! LUST murder, destruction, poison, ' ' 
ae. shooting '_8' 
TABLE III 
Instinctual component ' £' Chief Polarities t Zit 
MASOCHISM cannibelism, suffering ' 25' MASO-SADISM (aggress.) "50:50! 
' ' ' ' 
SADISM defecation, revenge, hate ' ' SCOPTO: EXHIBITIONISH $60:50' 
assault by self t 25° . ’ 
NARCISSISM Urination, pride, ' ' NARCISSISM: EROTISM 35:65! 
exposure * 12! ¢ ' 
EROTISM and excitation, dance, ' , ACTIVITY: PASSIVITY (Feminine) '30:70! 
union, etc. 1 25! ' ' 
REALISM current, historical, ' t POSITIVE: NEGATIVE '40:€0! 
vocationel, domestic + 32° s ¢ 
TABLE IV 
Libidinal Features: ’ $ " gt 
PLEASURE situation ' 55' UNPLEASURE ' 45! 
' ' ' ' 
GRATIFICATION (oral) ' 10! TERROR (fear) ' 14! 
! ' ' ! 
PETS ('nice') ' §5* DESTRUCTION (hate) ' §! 
' ' ' ' 
OBJECTS (satisfying) 1 16, LOSS (guilt) , 10, 
’ ' 
MALE (rewarding) 1121 FIRE (jealousy) “my 
FEMALE (rewarding) ' 12' MURDER (envy) ‘12! 
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Grapu IV 


Schema of chief themal contents of dreams as expressed in degrees of manifest emphasis. 
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CREATIVE POTENTIALS AND PRODUCTIONS OF 
DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO DRAMATICS 


Cuester D. Owens 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


Techniques in the creative arts have been used in the study and 
treatment of various groups for a better understanding of their diag- 
nostic and cathartic value. Levy’ employed puppets in the study of 
sibling rivalry. Bender and Waltmann“? also used this medium for an- 
alyzing possible psychotherapeutic methods for behavior probems in 
a group of children. Davidoff and Buckland“ studied the reactions 
of a juvenile delinquent group to play, story, puppet, and drama tech- 
niques. The psychodrama, which considers the private personality and 
its catharsis in relationship to the interactions to and of other individuals 
in the milieu of the present, past, and future, has been investigated by 
Moreno? in the treatment of disharmonies of marriage, psychoses, and 
as an approach to the problems of mental disorders. Herriott'’ found 
the psychodramatic techniques, which bring the underlying spontan- 
eous processes to expression, effectual for a diagnostic examination of 
mental patients. The drama has been considered a good means of 
therapy by Curran.‘° 


Purpose of this study 


This paper concerns itself with the potentialities and the ability 
to write productions in the field of drama of a group of defective de- 
linquents who were observed for a period of over two years. Its interest 
is in attempting to discover if creative techniques in dramatics would 
alleviate any of the antisocial attitudes of some defective individuals, 
and in analyzing the abilities of these defective delinquents in relation- 
ship to their vicarious reactions to lines as aroused by emotional states 
and situations created by themselves. Since there is no knowledge in 
the literature of the reactions of defective delinquents, who are chron- 
ologically older than juvenile delinquents, to creative techniques, atten- 
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tion is given to this phase. For the purpose of this paper, only defec- 
tives on the moron level (low, medium, and high) are considered as it 
was found that the imbeciles (representative illiterates) were incapable 
of satisfactory response. 


Clinical Material 


The clinical material for this report is found in a group which 
averaged eighteen. The group averaged eighteen inasmuch as there 
were replacements resulting from “drops,” parole, and other factors. All 
were adult male mental defective delinquents. They formed a class meet- 
ing five days a week for forty-minute periods in a voluntarily-enrolled 
class in the Woodbourne Institution for Defective Delinquents. Seven 
of the men had been in various classes of the writer’s for a period of al- 
most four years. The psychometric and related ranges of the group were 
as follows: C. A., 21-51; I. Q., 39-72; and, E. A., illiterate—12.3. Five 
of the men were negroes. This unit was representative of the defective 
delinquent population of the Institution from both the psychometric 
and racial viewpoints. 


Problems and Techniques 


The problems presented by the group were few. Inasmuch as the 
group was comprised of all males, it was necessary to find plays which 
were dominantly male in characterization. Where certain plays had 
minor female parts, these were re-worded for male characters as much 
as possible. However, it was obvious that all plays would not lend them- 
selves to this treatment, therefore, the place in the theatre of a female 
impersonator such as Julian Eltinge was impressed on the group. Such 
an action was necessary not only in the classroom but also in the assem- 
bly period when the group would perform before 150 to 200 men. The 
necessity for this exists as there is a general disdain prevalent in the pop- 
ulation of an institution for “fags” or “punks” as those practicing fel- 
latio or passive sodomy are referred to in the argot of prisoners. The 
presence of a group of negroes in the unit also presented a problem. 
“Rubber boots” (“negroes” in Caucasion prisoners’ argot) were diffi- 
cult to cast unless they were set off in a characterization apart such as 
a servant or a voice off stage. Certain distinctly antisocial individuals 
(unable to arouse cooperation among group members or where an un- 
willingness existed on the part of group members to accept their lead- 
ership, etc.) also presented varying problems. The problems faced in 
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the experiment were considered by the writer to be normal for any in- 
stitutional population. Rapport was readily established with the group 
as many of the men had been in previous classes of the writer’s. 


The techniques employed included: a democratic procedure by 
which the men chose the plays they would like to see produced with 
the question of casting placed entirely in the writer’s hands; pantomine 
exercises using the “Stanislavski improvisation” principle; the writer’s 
suggestion that all reference to “jail,” “imprisonment,” etc., be eliminat- 
ed was agreed with and parts were re-written accordingly; stories and 
poems with dramatic situations were employed and after familiarity 
with content was attained, pantomine improvisations were enacted; 
properties and sound effects were the responsibility of chosen members 
of the group with limited suggestions made by the writer. Pantomine 
improvisations included the actions of: a “junkey” (morphine victim), 
a “coke” (cocaine victim), “having a spell” (an epileptic in grand mal), 
a tough “guy”, a man without a job and “having a wife and three kids,” 
opening a bottle of champagne, and others. Sound effects used in radio 
plays included trains, footsteps, voices in dissension, cheers, whistling, 
street atmosphere, fire, etc. Another technique evolved was an attitude 
of understanding of each other’s deficiencies in reading and speech abili- 
ties. The ability of the group to memorize lines was tested in the class- 
room when the men asked for time to memorize Tennyson’s The Brook 
and The Bugle Song. All members recited The Bugle Song within a 
15-minute period and about 80% could recite two stanzas of The Brook 
within another 15-minute period. 

An effort was made to find a scale of demarcation of potentiality 
in the components of dramatics among the low, medium, and high mor- 
on groups. This proved impracticable. There proved to be an excessive 
overlapping in the proposed response areas. Data of the same nature 
were revealed in an experiment in silent reading conducted among de- 
fective delinquents by the writer’ when it was reported that “Large 
progresses were made on separate tests at either end of the range of I. 
Q.’s and M. A.’s showing that these factors were not predictable in this 
experiment.” 


Plays Produced 


Because of the mental limitations of the group, only one-act plays 
or one act from a larger play were produced. Several books of one- 
act plays were used; Kozlenko’s 100 Non-Royalty One-Act Plays‘®) was 
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finally chosen for general usage. A total of twenty-two of the plays 
from this book was read and enacted in the classroom with instruction 
given in interpretation, “business,” etc. Three of these were presented 
in assembly. “Funding the National Debt” and “Sam Houston and the 
Struggle for Texan Independence” in Love’s Dramatic Scenes fromt 
American History; “Sit Down to Supper,” “Gold Feathers,” and “In 
Her Defense” from Tested One-Act Plays; and, Our Town* in its en- 
tirety, were also read and enacted in the classroom. The last acts of 
Golden Boy* and Petrified Forest* and one-act plays entitled “The 
Long Retreat,” “Even Exchange,” “George Washington at the Helm 
of State,” and “Title Go” were memorized, props provided for, and 
“business” arranged. A radio one-act play on the life of Lincoln was 
prepared. These present a total of twenty-four one-act plays and one 
full length play which were read and enacted in the classroom, and five 
one-act plays and two last acts of larger plays audeveded by a school 
assembly of from 150 to 200 inmates during the period of this experi- 
ment. 

At the time of the writing of this report, “Title Go” was the last 
one-act play produced before the school assembly. Its running time 
was forty-three minutes. The lines and business were completely mem- 
orized in five weeks of classroom and cell study time. A slight acci- 
dent during the final presentation was caused by one inmate’s anticipa- 
tion of a stage blow by raising his arm and extending his elbow. The 
inmate delivering the blow ran into the elbow, loosened his right up- 
per lateral incisor tooth (which fell out after several days), and was 
thrown slightly off-balance. The blow landed with greater-than-ex- 
pected force and broke open several sores on the recipient’s face. The 
men took all this in a spirit of fun as the action added realism. The play, 
as a whole, produced such a favorable reaction that several inmates not 
participating in it asked that it be put on before the entire population 
of almost 800 men. Peculiarly, too, the participants themselves had re- 
quested this permission during rehearsals “if they put on a good show.” 


Original plays submitted 


Instruction was given in the writing of one-act plays, the prepara- 





*An especial mention of gratitude is expressed to Samuel French (Our Town) and to 
the Dramatists Play Service (Golden Boy and Petrified Forest) which waived the 
royalty fee charged for non-professional productions of these plays. Failure to obtain 
this grant would have meant our inability to stage plays of this nature. 
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tion of the manuscript, characterization, business, scenery, etc., but the 
submitted materials were few in number. Three men turned in manu- 
scrips. These are presented as submitted.* 


Inmate 1. C. A., 26; L. Q., 72. 


DRUNKING MAN 


CAST 
John Gray 
Joeph Tayler 
Officer Jim Casiey 
Capt. Paul Montgumary 
Judge Thomas Blackry 
Jim Moffieat. Bartender 


I was walking down 42nd st. New York City when I bunted as I rang nan par- 
den me when his name Joe Tayler he said dinning tonight in the cotton club 
at 7 P..i left 11 P. M. and stated home I meet Joe he asked if i drink John 
Gray said yes. 


Joe 
Parden me 


John 
were are going tonight 


Joe 
I was going to Jones bar room 


John 
May I go with you 


Joe 
Yes you may go too 


John 
i will take a glass shrmpain 


Officer Casiey 
i arrest you cop grab John 


John 
how hell are you 


Officer Casiey 
i am officer of the law 


John 
No you blong to the street clean dept. 


* Material presented exactly as written by the inmates. 
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Officer 


I commend your arrest here 


John 
i will go along you peafully. were are taking me to Mr. Casiey your not takinz 


station taken st. clean Dept. Insptor. 


Officer 
iam taking you to the station house, 


John 
how are you the captan street clean dept. 


Capt. Montgumary 
No Cap. of police forice and no wise chick. Take him away. 


Officer Casiey 


yes sir, lock him in cell 2 


Judge Blackly 
John what are you arrested for 


John 
Your honor, I was arrested for incokisation and disorder counduck 


Judge Blackly 
How do you plead guilty or not guilty 


John 
Not guilty your honor 


Judge Blackily 
Court dismiss 


Joe 
Hello John did you make out the court this morning 


John 
i got suspened sentence 


Joe 
Lest go down to jim miffiieat 


John 

O. K. Joe come lets go 
Jim 

two whiskeys and beer 


John 
Tim, how much doe i oue yoy. Hear is three dollars 


Jim 
John your bill fifty cents you have two dollars and fifty cent left. 
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John 
OK jim, i will be into see next time come this way 


Jim 


ok John any time drop in and see me 


John 
come on Joe lest go home 


Joe 
OK John i will take you home. Good x buy 


John 
Come down and see me in the morning goodt night Joe. 


Joe 
Good morning John are you going to work. To day 


John 
Joe i am going to california this winter good-buy 


Joe 
i hope you have a good trip. 
END 


THE SPINISH AMERICAN WAR 


CAST 
Adameril 
Capitan Frid Firry 
Capitan Chales Garry 
Lunitent Jim Kelly 
Frist Lunitent Joe Farily 
Second Lunitent Joe Perry 


In the year of 1898. Was about the end of the Spainish America War 


Doway 
I give you and all my sailor ordor to sail for Cuba at once, Captaan Firry 


Captian Firry 

Yes sir 

Captian Gray 

You take the flageship and sail for Cuba and the fleet 


Lintent Kelly 
Yes sir 


Captian Gray 
Call yu grew on deck for incrition for land 


Lintent Kelly 
Yes sir 


Frist Lunitent Fairly 
You set the mings in the Pammal Cannal 
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Inmate 





Luntent Kelly 
Yes sir 


Captian Gray 
Sir. have you rich the avattrick ship 


Captian Firry 
No sir: all coast clear 


Captian Gray 
Yes sir 


Second Luntent 
See all coast blackade 


First Luntent 
Yes sir 


Second Luntent 
All coast is black and Cuba is seize 


Deway the hero of millnia. That end the war. 
END 


2. CA. gt; L Q,, 6s. 


Curtain 1, Three men inter in car eat in Cafay have no money to play the 
bill with. Waiter calls manager. Bums ask to pay for there meals by giving 
Manager intertinment they do the stash the stash make a hit and the Manager 
is pleased. And askes the Bums to continue at a premium, They do the stash 
again Business thrives. Cast continues by regular stage acts. 


Scene. Immitations of Kate Smith singing by ...................005 
When the moon comes over the mountain. 


PRONE SP GURCN OF ois sce cnesvectecesecesscsens 


a Sa ee See eae Soren 


PRanGrre TAY FICO oe osicincsicnsierewinnewesioss 
PRI I sis ciao aint oecotergrsisveipipsst a ecasinter acs 
Drums, harmonica, banjo, uke, guitar, violin, ..............0ee sees 
(Proposed inmates for doing the above indicated by blank spaces). 
Waiters Part. You are waiting on Cafe Counter three Bums enter and eat. 
they have no money to pay with So you call the Cafe Manager and tell him 


that 3 men has eaten and have no money to pay for there food with them you 
go back to your Counter Job resume waiting. 
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Inmate 








Bums Manager. But Sure you canot possibly understand the Situation We are 
in. To make a long story short, we are one of the finest bunch of Vaudivill- 
ians. out of the movies. but talkies hav put me out of business look at those 
boys.—Sur you are being more than paid for you food look at all the Custo- 
mers we have got for you. Thank you sir. I am sure I can give you Just 
what you want. And if you are not satisfied you a guarenteed to be out noth- 
ing. And thank you again. 


Cafe Managers Part. Manager to bums what is this I here you men have en- 
tered and eaten with out money to pay for your food. Manager looks at 
boys dancing at the same time notices how rapidly business is picking up and 
smiles. I guess you fellows are right. And I really feel sorry for you men. So 
I will give you a chance on one provision that is if you will accept a billing 
for your men in my cafe. You will continue at a premium wage you will 
appear here tomorrow evening for a try out. 


3 CA, 27; 1. Q., 68. 


Setting: or background 
In an American Home in the middle West. 


1st act. action begins with the wayward Son speaking. 


Cast of Character’s Names 
Son Joe 
Father Joe 
Sister Effie 
Unkle Phil 
Girl Friend Juanita 
Brother Freddie 


Opening scene 
Wayward son 
Refusal to study (reasons) 
Families attitude 


Second scene 
Talk with girl friend. Observations of laboring ovr a period of time. 
Efforts on families part to convince him of his viewpoint. 


Third 
Talk with father. Grils discussion to help recognize the possibilities. 
Automobul accident where he plays an important part. 


Final discision 1. goe to school 
2. succeeds 
3. marries 


Father 
Tell me Son, why is it that you are so contrary due to your work as a sur- 


geon. 


Son 

You see it is like this I am in love with a girl and she is in love with me, also, 
the name is Juanita Blake she is very pretty you should see her, father you will 
like her very nuuch. 
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Father 
So thats why you put your Surgeons work down on that particular part is that 
right Son. 


Son 
Yes father that is right so to speak, I meet Juanita when i were going to school 
or rather before I started. 


Father 

I really think my Son that you are making a very big mistake on both your 
work and your family, I mad a very big mistake on my part by trying my ut- 
most in making a Surgeon of you and this is what happens. you put your plas- 
ure befor your bissness and that is just what I am strickly against. 


Son 

Well father if thats the way you feel it shall be that you are right in one re- 
spect and I am in the other so due to that fact there is nothing or little that 
I could do I have made up my mind to such. 


Father 
Listen Son, why dont you have the girl pay us a visit thus we may talk things 
over and then we will see who is right and who is rong everdently. 


Son 

Yes Father it shall be just as you wish, but this I will promise you that she 
would not give me up, simply becaurse of the fact she loves me, and I love 
her, another thing we have been leving together for over fore years and it 
makes quit a diffrent story somewhat dont you think. 


Father 
Yes it does but we shall see in due time I would like very much to see Juanita 
and have a good chat with her. 


Son 
} am going to her right this instant thus you may have your chat. 


> 


Joe 
Juanita listen I have something of emportant that I have to explain to you it 
will be somewhat fantastic to you but never the less Pll tell you of it. 


uanita 

i my dear what is it? well it is my familyes optionals that I start back on 
my Surgeon work will Joe it seems as if I are going with your family and not 
so would you care if I ask you to leave my home. Yes I'll do that but you got 
to come with me they want to have a talk with you. 


Juanita 
Very well may Dear but just remember that I would not give you up by no 


means that I promise you. 


Joe 
I told father that you were not going to give me up right alwright just now 
anyway. 


Juanita 
Well what ever you have told him is right however Joe. 
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Joe 
It is somewhat fantastic so to speak, due to the fact that I do not want to take 
my surgeons work up again. 


Joe 

Juanita look there is an accident over there I have got to go see what it is about 
Step back folks and give the man air now lets see he is pretty bad off and he 
need to be taken to the hospital wright away put him in my car. 


Joe 

Juanita you can come to the Hospital with me and then you can go to the 
house and tell the family that I have work to do at the Hospital I will follow 
later. 


Juanita 

How are you Mr. Joe come in young lady where is my Son Joe. He had to 
attend to an opporation and told me to inform you he will be hear just after 
the opporation. 


Joe 
Well that is that it was a very hard opporation but he will pulled out of it in 
a month or two he will be a well man again. 


Father 
Now you see you have made your self fame by doing the opporation. 


Juanita 
Well lets get down tofacts just now. I understand you wanted Joe to go back 
to his Physician work is that right Mr. Joe (i. e., Joe, Senior). 


Father 
Yes I do but he does not seme to like the idear after all he is a man and he 
coul’d see is possibilityis in that field. 

END 


When we consider man as a phylum, speech development is a prim- 
itive form in comparison to reading and writing. Many defective de- 
linquents are verbalists in the sense that their speech ability exceeds their 
intelligence. Granted no motor or sensory aphasia exists in a specific 
defective delinquent, and oral presentation of his “Brain child” would 
procure a better understanding of his ability to create a dramatic skit. 
Bearing this in mind, Inmate 3 was asked to give an oral account of 
his play. His statement appears below. 


“Well it contains about a physician and his son. This here son is taking after 
him, you see, following in his footsteps. He decided to be a physician like his 
father. So he did so for awhile. That is until he met this here woman. Then 
he had a discussion with her and they were in love with each other. The love 
got so deep that his work was let down. Then he went out into work in an- 
other field such as a secretary or a foreman or something like that. So one day 
he went to his family’s home and was talking to his father so his father tried 
to show him his possibilities which he desired him to fulfill. So his father con- 
vince him to bring his girl to the house. He did so. On the way from the 
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girl’s house, they were in the girl’s car. An accident occurred. He was going 
by. Naturally he seen it. They pulled over and stopped the car and went 
to see the accident. It happened he had doctor’s tools in the car so he asked 
crowd to step aside so he could see what happened to him. He saw the head 
was fractured. This here man had like a concussion of the brain. Naturally 
that was serious. So he ordered to put the patient in the car. So he told the 
girl to take his car and go up to the house and tell the family he’d be busy 
with the man in the accident. So the girl went to the house and explained to 
the family. So anyway this accident occurred at seven in the evening so by the 
time Joe arrived from the infirmary it was exactly 9:20. (Question: Why 
twenty minutes after nine? Well, that’s what time it was). So when he ar- 
rived to the house, his father asked him about the operation which he did. He 
explained the operation to him and told him it wouldn’t be very long before 
man regained. Then the father told him that he would be more better off in 
his line of work than he would be otherwise. But he couldn’t see that. His 
father’s main optional (i. e., desire) was that he should stick to surgery. He 
would run in every now and then and look over an infirmary but he didn’t 
want to stay firm (remain in a physician’s position). After all his family’s 
persuasion, he wound up getting wayward—he wanted just his own way. 
Anyway this here girl hadn’t said anything yet. The family had talked but 
she didn’t say anything yet. When this girl spoke up and said she understand 
this parent’s ideals, etc., she told him to go back to his work and forget about 
her until he became a real surgeon. But she loved him just the same and seen 
the family’s attitude so she told him to insight (Question: What do you mean, 
“she told him to insight?” Answer: He should use insight) it then. They 
seen each other but he had to go on with his work. So anyway this here man 
which he operated on at that time he regained after months, say four or five 
months. So this man regained his strength, see, but he was under death, see, 
and he saved him, see, so he received the reward (fame, or became famous). 
They had a doctor’s convention so they were complimenting him on his work. 
After this was over he decides to marry the girl so he did. After they were 
married six months she had a baby. (Question: Why six months? Well, we 
could say “one” if we want to). The baby grew up and became a doctor.” 





Comments of class members 


Perhaps a good criterion of the value of dramatics as an acceptable 
subject in the teaching of defective delinquents from an impressional 
and expressional viewpoint can be found in the written comments of 
the men themselves. These were asked for during various periods 
throughout the time of observation and are presented here as submit- 


ted. 


“T never was in a play before this one. I thought I never had the makings of 
being a character in the play. I guess I have now the experience. I went through 
the play of Abraham Lincoln. I guess we going to have another play eventual- 
ly I hope it will be soon. We had a play on Friday and I didn’t appear. I had 
to go to the landuary to put a number on my shorts. I thought it be a couple 
of minutes, but I was disappointed. I’m sorry I held back the parade for a 
while before they started. 

“I like to test out a play of adventure. I think it will click out wonderful, or 


historical.” 
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Another, 


“I got how to act among people. And how to speek a words correctly. I have 
found out some means of words and the main thing is trying to get acquaint 
of how to speek to a crowd of people proper. I have got variety things of that 
play. Befor I come to prison I used to be afraid of people no end. Now I 
do’nt mind talking in front of a group of them.” 


Another, 


“I think it was very good of them to put on and wonderful play. It made feel 
good to hear a play like that.” 


Another, 


“I think the play was swell. I’m positive the pupils enjoyed it very much. We 
would like to have more of them. I’m quite sure we all appreciate them very 
much.” 


Another, 


“I will appreciate it very much if you will do me this faver an put on the show, 
the name of the show is Angel with Dirty Face. I think it a magnificent play, 
it bring the heart right out of you. It show that crime does not pay and thats 
what I want to bring out to these guys.” 


Another, 


“The play which was performed This Morning was good. I would say—I had 
a pretty good part and had done It perfectly. The rest of the fellows done 
good according to Mr. Owens and He was pleased the way the attention was 
given all through the play of course we Only Had about 3 weeks to rehearse 
The given parts.” 


Additional comments were obtained with the cooperation of the 
correspondence censor who informed the writer when outgoing mail 
contained reference to the dramatics class. Said one, 


“We are putting on a play in school this week. The name of the play is Luck 
of roaring Camp. I got a 100 non-royalty book. I am taking up radio plays. 
And comedies. I been doing it for over a year now. Did Andy tell you about 
it. Maybe he forget it quick. My teacher says I got some talent. I hope I 
have. Last year I played the golden boy. I helped to put the play on in school. 
etc.” 


Another, 


“We are having a play our Town, it’s a very interesting play It’s after a pic- 
ture the star character is William Holden, he’s a wonderful character I seen 
in the movie column. I Wanted Wings he’s coming up gradually.” 


Audience reactions 


Attention was sustained throughout the presentation of the plays 
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hefore the school assemblies. Vicarious reactions to emotional situa- 
tions were clearly in evidence. The types of drama which appealed in- 
cluded: idealization of a national hero, familial problems, conflict with 
the Jaw, and one-act skits with a “boxing” setting. 


Observations 


Limitations in imaginative powers were revealed in the low vi- 
carious response to their original interpretations of lines. As imagina- 
tion is a part of intelligence and these men are of low intelligence one 
should expect this condition to obtain. Defective delinquents have con- 
siderable difficulty creating their own “business.” In using creative 
techniques in dramatics with them, continuous repetition of the timing 
of the lines with the business is essential. Stimulation must be given each 
rehearsal by whatever ruses the director may momentarily cococt. Pe- 
culiar difficulty from those with secondary parts was encountered in 
each production. The “leads” would gladly take their books to their 
sleeping quarters to study during the recreation periods; however, the 
minor characters depended more on the classroom time to memozcize their 
parts. The nature of the criticism of the inmates by themselves was both 
constructive and destructive. An attitude of appreciation of the reading 
and speech difficulties existent in the group led more to constructive 
than destructive criticism. Rivalry for “leads” was in evidence among 
those of better ability and in the moronic level. Some of the men went 
to the extreme of feeling certain they were in preparation for the legiti- 
mate stage or to invade Hollywood. These chimeras were gradually 
burst without damage to egos. 

Defective delinquents do not “get the picture” of what the words 
in the lines attempt to convey. Hence, they do not seem to understand 
that certain words need emphasis and they tend to read in a monotone. 
As they are highly suggestible, they readily accepted “pointers” on the 
interpretations of lines and the coordination of the lines with the “busi- 


ness.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The potentialities in dramatic productions of the defective de- 
linquent as represented by the moronic type are such as to warrant the 
use of creative techniques in this field for their further education. 


2. Cathartic and therapeutic effect can be seen in the changing 
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of personality as a result of casting in “national hero,” “boxing champ- 
ion,” etc., characterizations. 


3. Contrary to the reports in the literature on the subject of the 
potentialities of juvenile delinquents in creative techniques, moron de- 
fective delinquents demonstrate a penchant for dramatic effort. 


4- Moron defective delinquents are capable of memorizing lines, 
timing, and coordinating the lines with the “business” in the satisfactory 
production of one-act plays. 


5. The original plays of defective delinquents of the moron level 
are limited. Discounting spelling ability, they contain plot and action, 
but definite characterization ability is lacking. The limning of charac- 
ters is weak. 


6. It is impossible to prepare a scale of responsiveness which 
would serve as a teaching guide as there is an excessive fluctuation of 
abilities. 


7. Because of possible aphasic conditions, the ability of a defec- 
tive delinquent to construct a plot should not be limited to a written 
presentation of the skit. An oral statement should also be obtained. 
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A CONCEPT OF PSYCHOPATHY AND PSYCHOPATHIC 
PERSONALITY: 


A Dynamic Interpretation of Ten ‘So-Called’ Psychopaths** 


Sypney B. Maueus, M.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Part II 
IntRopucTION (from Part One) 


The historical review, previously presented, has shown the present 
confusion of thought existing with regard to the psychopath. In the 
light of this, ten cases are fully presented and discussed with emphasis 
on the delimitation of the true psychopath from other groups resembling 
him. 

These ten cases were chosen from a large number of admissions to 
a mental hospital* over a period of several years. The official diagnosis 
of these cases was: Without Psychosis—Psychopathic Personality. Each 
case will be presented separately with its own discussion. In the final 
discussion, which will follow the presentation of all the cases, an attempt 
will be made to correlate these findings and to delimit the clinical varie- 
ties and sub-varieties of the reaction. 

The fact that nine of the ten cases have seen service in the Army or 
Navy is due to the fact that the hospital receives a large percentage of its 
patients from these services. 


Case V. 


R. J. S. 35523. In his behavior, this adolescent has been labelled a 
Psychopath but it was in marked contrast to what is generally seen in 
this group. 


I. Lire Story overindulgence. Alcoholic prank led up 








A. Patient’s Story 


Alcoholic progenitors. Part of early 
life spent in foster homes. Made fair ad- 
justment in military service. Alcoholic 


* St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


to hospital admission. 


1. Family and personal history (former 
confirmed by patient’s aunt). The pater- 
nal grandmother died at the age of 72 from 
“high blood pressure and stroke.” The pa- 


** The first four case presentations appeared in the January number of the 


Journal. 


The article is concluded with this number. 


For the convenience of read- 


ers who do not have access to Part I, the introductory paragraphs are reproduced 


herewith. 
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ternal grandfather died at the age of 65 
from angina pectoris. The grandmother 
was one of 14 siblings, at least two of 
whom were known to have been chronic 
drinkers. The mother died in 1918 of in- 
fluenza after an illness of three months. 
The father died in 1926 from embolism at 
the age of 55. He was a proof-reader and 
printer. He had one brother living. The 
brother was a real-estate and antique dealer 
and a chronic drinker. The patient’s father 
was a steady drinker. He married for the 
second time in 1922 but divorced this wife 
within a year. He married a third time in 
1925. This wife survived him and was very 
much liked by the patient. The patient was 
the youngest of three boys. The oldest boy 
died in infancy, cause unknown. The sec- 
ond brother was living and well at 22. He 
was a printer by trade and joined the 
Army in 1926. 


The patient was born in Chicago, Aug. 
3, 1911. As far as he knew his birth and 
development were normal. He started in 
kindergarten in 1916 while still living in 
Chicago. The family moved to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., early in 1917 where he entered the 
first grade in public school. After his 
mother’s death in November 1918 he and 
his brother were boarded out some place 
in New Jersey. The boys looked forward 
to a visit from their father about once a 
month. The patient stated that he did not 
like Mrs. M., the landlady. When his 
father married the second time in 1922, he 
and his brother moved back to Brooklyn 
to live at home, but neither of the boys 
could get along with their step-mother, so 
after 2 month they were boarded out 
again in Jersey City. They did not care for 
this new landlady and after being with her 
9 months they returned to Mrs. M. The 
brother ran away from here early in 1925. 
The patient stated that he had no inclin- 
ation to follow in his brother’s footsteps 
because he definitely wanted to go home. 
He did go home when his father married 
for the third time in 1925. He liked his 
step-mother very much. 


Because of frequent moving the pa- 
tient’s schooling was interrupted, and 
caused some unnecessary repetition of 
grades. Patient stated he never had to re- 
peat a grade because of poor work. He 
liked all of his school studies but history. 


He finished the 8th grade toward the end 
of 1925 or the beginning of 1926 (at 14). 

Patient admitted that he was inclined 
to be a mischief maker and that he got in- 
to minor difficulties both in and out of 
school. He not infrequently played “hook- 
ey.” After completing the grades, patient 
went to vocational high school and studied 
commercial art. 


2. Occupational History: Following 
the father’s death (Nov. 1926), the patient 
went to work in a milliner shop and work- 
ed here from Dec. 1926 to June 1927 at $15 
per week. He then decided that he “want- 
ed to see the world.” He enlisted in the 
Marines in 1927 where he was at the time 
of the onset of his illness. He believed 
that he was probably egged on to this ad- 
venture by the step-mother and brother 
(brother having enlisted the year pre- 
vious). 


3. Military History: He enlisted in 
the Marines June 15, 1927, and was station- 
ed at Parris Island until Aug. 10 when he 
left for Haiti. He was stationed at Cap 
Haitian until until June, 1929, after the 
onset of his present illness. 


4. Anti-Social History: Patient told 
of “petty thieving” during early child- 
hood but insisted that he never took any- 
thing more valuable than some fruit from 
a fruitstand—an occasional apple or an 
orange while the vendor’s back was turned. 
He admitted much trouble while in the 
tropics, but attributed it to “the environ- 
ment—nothing down there but niggers, 
your buddies and drink.” He had three 
deck court-martials, one summary and one 
general court-martial. The three decks 
were, first, for cursing a sergeant and a 
non-commissioned man; second, he missed 
the machine gun school; third, for cutting 
up an old Marine hat—destroying govern- 
ment property. The summary was for be- 
ing drunk on duty; the general court- 
martial was for his present offense. 


5. Alcoholic History: Patient stated 
that prior to his enlistment he was never 
arrested nor had he indulged in alcohol. 
After his enlistment he began to drink and 
became a steady drinker especially during 
his last year in Haiti. 


6. Sexual History: He admitted mas- 
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turbation between the ages of 10 and 14 
years. Apparently he had very little strug- 
gle over this. He had his first heterosexual 
experience at 16 after joining the Marine 
Corps. From that time on he had fre- 
quented houses of prostitution. Veneral 
infection was denied. 


7. History of present illness: Patient's 
difficulty began soon after he reached the 
tropics where he did not meet the adven- 
tures he expected. He began to drink and 
found pleasure in it, because, he said, “it 
helped him to forget.” He did not like the 
country because there were too “many 
niggers.” He “got into trouble” not in- 
frequently, but, he adds, no more frequent- 
ly than many of his buddies. He told the 
story of his general court martial, the of- 
fense which prcipitated his hospitalization. 
A buddy of his gave him a quart of rum 
to stand his watch (death watch). He 
drank the whole.quart and does not re- 
member what happened after that. He was 
told that he had mistreated the corpse (a 
deceased sergeant of the Marines) by shak- 
ing hands with it and hitting it in the face. 
This occurred on April 17, 1929. He re- 
ceived general court martial April 18, and 
was kept in prison until April 30th. He 
went to trial at Port au Price May 6. His 
counsel pleaded insanity and, according to 
the patient, instructed him how to behave. 

He was accordingly sent to the Field 
Hospital for observation where he re- 
mained until May 25. When the physician 
interviewed him here the patient pretended 
to be insane by answering questions in a 
silly way. He did this, he says, because it 
was the best way out of the court martial 
and the only way to get out of the ser- 
vice. He was afraid at first he could not 
get by with this game. After he left the 
Field Hospital on May 25, he was sent to 
the Brig. Here he was with “buddies” and 
had no longer to keep up the pretense. 


However, although they were treated like 
ordinary prisoners, he was treated as a pa- 
tient. He arrived at Hampton Roads, June 
30. He was in the Portsmouth Naval Hos- 
pital until August 7, then transferred to 
the Naval Hospital, Washington, August 
10, and from here to St. Elizabeth’s, Aug- 
ust 10, 1929. 


B. St. Elizabeths 


Course in hospital smooth and un- 
eventful. No evidence of psychosis. 


1. Admission: At the time ot admis- 
sion the patient was alert, cooperative, well 
in touch with his surroundings, showed 
no abnormal emotional reaction, and re- 
plies were prompt, relevant and coherent. 
On the ward he was quiet, well behaved, 
sociable, and assisted with some of the 
ward work. Mental examination revealed 
that the patient’s emotional responses were 
appropriate and in no way affected. He 
accepted his hospitalization in St. Eliza- 
beth’s as a matter of chance or “lottery.” 
There was no evidence at all of any hai- 
lucinations or delusions and patient per- 
sistently denied ever having had any. Or- 
ientation was correct. Memory was good. 
Insight poor and judgment faulty. The 
psychological examination revealed a men- 
tal age of 16 years, 4 months. Physical 
and neurological examination negative. 


z. Course: His ward behavior was 
very good. He helped with the ward 
work and according to the supervisor was 
as good as an attendant. He was quie= 
and poised and always willing to do what 
was asked of him. On August 23, 1929 he 
was discharged from the U. S. Marine 
Corps. On September 10, 1929 he was 
discharged to his cwn custody and indi. 
cated his intention of going to the home 
of his aunt in Virginia. 


Discussion 


We completely lack any information in this case from ‘the pa- 
tient’s family and friends and the meagre story given by the patient 
will hardly allow for more than speculation. 

Alcoholism is known to have been present in several collaterals. 
The father was himself steadily alcoholic but appears, in spite of this, 
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to have made a fair occupational adjustment. The boy’s mother died 
when he was 7 and thereafter he lived alternately in boarding homes 
and in the home of the father and step-mother. Certainly the boy must 
have had strong feelings of insecurity and a need for affection, both of 
which must have been powerful determinants in the formation of his 
personality. One is struck by a certain evenness in his school history, 
and his work history prior to his enlistment. There is no story of ex- 
treme stubbornness, recalcitrant behavior or of any marked antisocial 
behavior which is so preeminent a feature of the psychopath. 

It is conceivable that besides a desire to see the world, our patient 
sought some degree of security by enlisting in the Marines. His ad- 
justment to the service would seem to be average and, for his years, he 
probably got into less difficulty than older and more mature men in the 
service. If we take careful note of the duration of his enlistment, two 
years elapsed before he committed a serious offence. Certainly no psy- 
chopath could equal this record! It is of interest that he did not begin 
the consumption of alcohol until after his enlistment and when sub- 
jected to the isolation of a post in the tropics. It seems quite likely that 
any other 16 year old boy placed in a similar set of circumstances, and, 
in addition, lacking any home training or parental counsel, would. re- 
act thus. The act which precipitated the court-martial was undoubt- 
edly committed under the influence of alcohol. It has nothing in com- 
mon with the bizarre actions of thepsychopath but rather has all the 
earmarks of an adolescent prank. So common is the claim among sol- 
diers that they feigned insanity to escape blame for their acts that one 
is disinclined to accept this statement at its face value. In the absence of 
confirmatory data we are forced to accept this statement at its face 
value. In the absence of confirmatory data we are forced to conclude 
that the boy probably went through either a brief psychotic episode or 
that he was in a state of fear and panic in the face of his difficult situ- 
ation. There is nothing in the description to suggest the situational psy- 
chosis of the psychopath and, furthermore, his clear mental state at the 
time of his admission to St. Elizabeth’s is against such a conclusion. 


Examination of all the facts in this boy’s history fails to reveal one 
single episode which is typical of the psychopath. Some bits of his be- 
havior may, it is true, be psychopathic. But certainiy the behavior of 
many adolescents has a strong psychopathic tinge if viewed in the light 
of adult behavior, yet these same adolescents reach maturity and lead 
useful and well adjusted lives. We cannot expect adolescents to be- 
have in the same manner or evhibit the same critical judgment in situa- 
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tions as the mature adult. Our boy is nothing but an immature ad- 
olescent and his behavior is not unlike that seen in every community 
where there are adolescents. His was the misfortune to have comrmit- 
ed the acts in the service where the rules and regulations appear to be 
set up on the basis of adult behavior and judgment. 


Case VI 


J. L. M. 37948. The case here is one of a young man whose anti- 
social behavior reveals one single pattern which he closely followed 


all his life. 


I. Lire Story 
A. Information from the father 


Early life uneventful except for a de- 
sire to rove. 

“John was born in Georgia, August 
26, 1905. As a boy he was apt to learn, 
but did not go beyond second year iu 
high school. He worked as a messenger 
boy for the Western Untwn Telegraph 
Company and did well. He then took to 
roving, but joined the Navy in 1926. As 
te his ancestry, I have records for more 
than a century and we know of no men- 
tal disease in direct line. However, there 
are some among kinspeople several degrees 
removed. He never was under treatinent 
in a hospital, nor do I recal anything ab- 
normal in his early life.” 


B. Patient’s Story 


Heredity badly tainted. Preoccupa- 
tion with religion. Shifting occupational 
adjustment with a tendency to wander 
about the country. Numerous conflicts 
with the law and several desertions from 
the Navy. Came under observation be- 
cause of his difficulties in the Navy and 
his religious preoccupations. 


1. Family and personal history: His 
father is living and well at 65. He is a 
minister by occupation and is very well 
liked by all the members of his parish. The 
petient’s mother is 65 and is subject to 
“spells.” These spells are somewhat irreg- 
ular but occur on an average of once a 
month. At these times she suddenly faints 
but as far as could be determined there 
were no aura. The spells last anywhere 


from ten minutes to half an hour and fol- 
lowing them she usually rests after regain- 
ing consciousness. The spells began at 
about the age of 43. Aside from this dis- 
disturbance she is in good health. 

Patient is the eighth of eleven siblings. 
The oldest sibling, a brother age 42, is 
inclined to be somewhat eccentric in that 
he is very much of a moralist and at times 
somewhat inclined toward religiosity. Sib- 
ling number two died in childhood as the 
result of burns. Sibling number three, a 
girl, age 37, is in good health, and get; 
along well with everyone. Sibling -wum- 
ber four, a boy age 35, does not get along 
very well with other people and is in- 
clined to be somewhat hot-tempered. He 
has very rarely gotten into any difficulties 
which may be of an anti-social nature. 
Sibling number five, a girl age 32, is nor- 
mal. Sibling number six, a girl age 30. At 
the age of 20 she was hospita:ized at a men- 
tal hospital in Millegeville, Georgia. ‘The 
patient does not know the exact duration 
or her stay or what mental diagnosig was 
made. He believes that she was “railroad- 
ed there” by sibling number one because 
she was too “passionate.” She is at pres- 
ent married and in no difficulties. Sibling 
number seven died in infancy, cause un- 
known. The patient is sibling number 
eight. Sibling number nine, a boy age 24, 
suffers from cardio-vascular renal disease. 
Sibling number ten died in childhood of 
unknown causes. Sibling number eleven, 
a girl age 20, is normal. There is no other 
familial history of nervous or mental dis- 
ease. 

The patient was born on August 26, 
1905, in Georgia. Birth and early devel. 
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opment were normal. There is a history 
of enuresis which continued until the age 
of eight or nine. He began school at 6 
and continued to the age of 16, at which 
time he was in the first year of high 
school. After completing the eighth he 
missed two years because there was no 
high school in the country district. Fol- 
lowing this the family moved to the city 
and he attended high school for the first 
three months of the following two years. 
He did this primarily because he was in- 
terested only in being on the football 
team, of which he was captain. While in 
school he appears to have gotten into no 
particular difficulties and played truant 
rarely. He appears to have had no ¢iffi- 
culties with his teachers or his fellow class- 
mates. 

The patient’s father was a minister 
and rather strict in religious matters. He 
torced the paticnt to go to Sunday School 
very regularly. After leaving horse the 
patient dropped all contacts with religious 
things until some time in the summer of 
1931. At this time he became interested 
in religious matters again and began to go 
te church. In October 1931, the pitient 
was “converted.” He stated that at this 
time he went to church and knelt for fif- 
teen minutes. He prayed that his sins be 
forgiven and that God teach him to lead 
a better life because he had come to re- 
alize that his present mode of living was 
not “getting him anywhere.” He stated 
that after his conversion he felt that he 
had more confidence in himself and a feel- 
ing of peace anl calmness which he had 
not enjoyed before. He stated that he 
was also able to perform his work better 
and had a feeling of lightness and buoy- 
ancy of his spirits. 

2. Occupational History: The pa- 
tient began work at the age of 15 as a 
Western Union messenger boy in Geor- 
gia. He worked at this job for a period 
of one year and then quit because he went 
to school for a few months. At the age 
of 16 he ran away from home and worked 
in Florida for a few weeks in an orange 
grove. He loafed a great deal, however, 
and after a short time was picked up by 
the police as a run-away. He returned to 
his home in Atlanta and stayed there for 
about one year, during which time he did 
little odd jobs but, on the whole, 


spent most of his time loafing. From the 
age of about eighteen the patient has made 
a very shifting occupational adjustment. 
He traveled about the country a great 
deal—hitch-hiking and held various jobs, 
too numerous to mention. The longest 
period for which he held a job was a year 
and a half, when he worked as a traveling 
salesman, selling magazines and posing as 
a “college boy, working my way through 
college.” He has been a merchant seaman 
on numerous occasions but rarely stuck 
to one ship for more than one voyage. 
He also worked as a structural steel work- 
er and it appears that he alternated his 
jobs between structural iron work and go- 
ing to sea in oil tankers or any other kind 
of vessel that he could get a job on. He 
stated that he has always done his work 
fairly well and has been discharged only 
once, which was kecause of drunkenness. 
He never saved anything and usually spent 
his money as soon as he got it. 


3. Naval History: The patient en- 
listed in the U. S. Navy on August 20, 
1926 at Pittsburgh, Pa., for a period of four 
years. He had been out of work and 
wanted to “give the Navy a fling to see 
what it was like.” He did not like the 
Navy very well and had some trouble 
with the petty officers. He stated that he 
always drew the tough jobs but decided 
that this was due to the fact that he was 
a rookie and not because there was any 
personal animosity in the matter. While 
on leave at Norfolk, Va., on Dec. 27, 1926, 
the patient decided not to return and ac- 
cordingly deserted. On February 11, 1928, 
while in Houston, Texas, he was stranded 
without a job and without money and de- 
cided to call up the Navy officials. He 
did this and told them he had deserted 
ship because he was in jail and thought 
he would get better treatment in the Navy. 
They sent for him and he was put in the 
Naval Prison at New Orleans. On March 
18, 1928, he escaped because “I couldn’r 
see the use of serving a sentence of 18 
months.” In May of 1932, while at Beau- 
mont, Texas, the patient was questioned 
by a detective. He admitted being a de- 
serter from the Navy and that he had es- 
caped from the Naval Prison. The po- 
lice returned him to New Orleans, when 


he was again placed in a Naval Prison. 
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(The dates compare with those supplied 
by the Naval officials). 


4. Anti-Social History: The patient 
has been arrested numerous times as a sus~- 
picious character or on charges of drunk- 
enness. His first arrest occurred in 1923 
in New Smyra, Florida. At this time he 
was apprehended as a run-away but was 
discharged. He was unable to recall the 
dates of other arrests. In 1931 he was ar- 
rested at Houston, Texas, on a charge of 
vagrancy and served a jail sentence of 17 
days. He was arrested once or twice for 
stealing and again on charges of fighting, 
but is unable to recall the dates. On each 
of these occasions he was discharged. 


5. Aleoholic History: The patient 
began the use of alcohol at the age of 15. 
Following this he drank about once a 
month until 1926. After this he drank 
every time that he had money enough or 
when he was with a crowd and someone 
supplied the liquor. He has been drunk 
enough to become comatose on two oc- 
casions. He rarely drinks because he 
feels “blue” but usually for the exaltation 
that the use of alcohol gives him. The pa- 
tient last drank in February of 1932 but at 
this time did not become intoxicated. He 
backslid twice after his “conversion” and 
indulged in alcohol. 


6. Sexual and Marital History: The 
patient began to masturbate at the age of 
14 and continued this habit for one year. 
He stated that he dropped this habit when 
he began to indulge in heterosexual re- 
lationships. He had his first heterosexual 
relationship at 15 and since then has en- 
gaged in intercourse on an average of once 
or twice a month and always when return- 
ing to harbor from a voyage. Between 
the ages of 22 and 25 the patient indulged 
a great deal in sexual perversions, many 
of which were of a homosexual nature. 
He worried somewhat about this for a 
time because he believed that it was ruin- 
ing him physically. He gave as his rea- 
sons for these practices that he was often 
accosted by men who offered to pay him. 
His own words were, “It was a disgusting 
practice, but when a man is hungry and 
no food or shelter in sight he won’t stop 
at much of anything.” He appeared to 
have got along very well with women. 


He has never been married. He had 
gonorrhea on several occasions. He denied 
syphilis. 


7. History of present illness: Follow- 
ing the patient’s apprehension on May 9, 
1932, he was returned to the Naval Prisor 
at New Orleans. On May 16, 1932, he was 
transferred to Pensacola, Florida, and while 
there was hospitalized for an acute epidi- 
dymitis. While in the hospital he told 
some of his fellow patients of his conver- 
sion and he appeared to believe that he 
received a mental survey for this reason. 
He was unable to give any further infor- 
mation concerning his present illness, save 
that on July 21, 1932 he was transferred 
to St. Elizabeths. ‘ 

According to the Medical Certificate 
during the intervals between his desertions 
there was a history of frequent arrest be- 
cause of drunkenness, speeding and fight- 
ing. In October of 1931 he became “con 
verted” and endowed by the Holy Spirit. 
He now had a feeling of elevation and a 
light feeling within his heart. 

On July 23, 1932 the patient was ad- 
mitted to St. Elizabeths from the local 
Naval Hospital. 


C. Sr. EvrzaBetus 


Nothing unusual during his hospital 
stay. 


1. Admission: At the time of admis- 
sion the patient was quiet and cooperative, 
on the ward was well behaved, gave no 
trouble, was fairly sociable. At the time 
of interview he was neat in personal ap- 
pearance, pleasant and agreeable in his 
manner, answered questions promptly, in- 
itiated conversation on occasion. 


Mental examination revealed that the 
patient was quite happy and showed no 
evidence of being emotionally let down. 
No delusions or hallucinations were elici- 
tated. He stated that in October 1931 he 
was “converted” and that this had given 
him a buoyancy of spirit and had permit- 
ted him to carry on his work with “a light 
heart.” Orientation was correct. Memory 
showed no impairment. General intelli- 
gence was about average. Insight was 
Jacking and judgment impaired. Physical 
and neurological examinations were nega- 
tive. Laboratory findings negative. 
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2. Course: On the ward he made a 
satisfactory adjustment. He was quite curi- 
ous, talked on religion a great deal, and 
was at times irritable. He helped willingly 


tember 1, 1932 the patient was discharged 
from the hospital into his own custody. 
He intended to borrow money from a fel- 


low patient being discharged at the same 





with the ward work and when not work- 
ing, read the Bible. He made no demands 
until on August 24th he wrote a letter ask- 
ing for his discharge. He had previously 
been discharged from the Navy. On Sep- 


time and go to New York City where he 
hoped to find work. If unsuccessful, he 
would return to the home of his father in 
Georgia. 


Discussion 


Our source of information in this case is the patient, himself, al- 
though we have confirmation from the father that he showed no abnor- 
malities up to the time he left home. If this story is accepted, then our 
patient’s life was uneventful and free of any psychopathic behavior un- 
til the age of 16 or 17. Following this we witness a complete personality 
change and the next eleven years are a record of increasingly abnormal 
behavior. Not abnormal in the sense that he required hospitalization, 
but in the ability to affect a social adaptation. Such a picture is a fa- 
miliar one to use, frequent as it is in the life history of a precox. Let us 
scrutinize our patient’s history more closely for such evidence. 

This man seems to have a complete lack of coordination of. in- 
stinctual drives. He is content to drift and roam, picking up work 
when he wanted to and, at other times, satisfied to live from hand to 
mouth. There was never any planning for the future. The demands 
and pleasures of the present were served and in the easiest manner His 
enlistment in the Navy is typical of this class of individuals—it answers 
a present need and when that is filled, one always finds them deserting. 
So our patient deserts in four months. A few months later he called 
the Naval authorities and reported that he had deserted. This was not 
the result of guilt feelings but because he hoped to escape punishment 
from the civil authorities. A typical psychopathic act. No sooner had 
he achieved his purpose than he made his escape from the Naval Prison. 
His own remark about this act correctly verbalizes the attitude of the 
psychopath: “I couldn’t see the use of serving a sentence of 18 months.” 
Nothing illustrates so well our patient’s defective judgment and lack 
of ethical sense. He again turned himself over to the Naval authorities 
just prior to his hospitalization. The reason for this is not given but it 
is safe to conclude that such an act was of use to the patient and that 
there is again no suspicion that he was motivated by tormenting feel- 
ings of guilt. 

In his sexual history one finds nothing unusual except for the story 
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of having engaged in homosexual practices. The manner in which he 
relates these conclusively proves that there is no conflict over these acts. 
Again acts are commited for a purpose and for a definite gain. This 
gain outweighed any disgust he may have for the acts. This is not the 
manner in which a neurotic or a psychotic individual faces the question 
of homosexuality. He does not lack any of the cleverness of the psy- 
chopath when he tries to impress the examiner with the fact that he 
was afraid it would ruin him ‘physically.’ 


His religious conversion must be considered because of its psy- 
chotic implications. ‘There is no indication that this was anything but 
temporary or that there was any resultant abnormal behavior. Nor 
can this episode in any way be construed as a period of atonement for 
guilt. The interest of this patient in things religious undoubtedly stem- 
med from the environment of the community and of his family, in par- 
ticular. Such conversions were probably a frequent occurrence in his 
father’s church and came to have for him as well as other certain reality 
implications. The conversion and its associated phenomena are not 
delusional in this patient. One cannot help but wonder what advantage 
the patient gained by his conversion. 


Purposeless as this man’s life may seem to have been, it still haa 
for its purpose and goal—pleasure. This one fact would serve to dis- 
tinguish it from the life of the precox whose purpose is obscured or 
absent. There is nothing to show that this man, like the precox, avoid- 
ed people and lived alone, shunning all gayety. Our patient, though 
a rover and tramp, frequently sought work in groups. He joined in 
social groups, drank alcohol in groups, and was sexually active. He 
lacks the precox coloring. And last, but not least, after eleven years 
a precox would certainly have shown some psychotic residuals or per- 
sonality distortion. But not so our patient who, even at the time of 
his discharge, was already eager again for the chase of pleasure and at 
no expense or discomfort to himself. 


Case VII 


N. M. C. 35083. Here presented is the case of a man with 2 
long history of criminal acts, alcoholism, pathological lying who, for 
the past 12 years, has gravitated from military service to jails to men- 
tal hospitals and has never evidenced any ability to make a satisfactory 
social adjustment. 
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I. Information from outside sources 

Father gave him a clean record. Wife 
gave story of excessive alcoholic indul- 
gence, lying, extreme jealousy and ques- 
tionable narcotic addiction. 


A. Information from father 


“My son throughout childhood was 4 
normal healthy boy of average intelligence, 
ranking well up in school and very fond 
of outdoor life To the best of my knowl- 
edge there is no ancestor on the paternal 
or maternal side who have suffered from 
nervous or mental troubles. In social con- 
tacts he is a very likeable chap and well 
ale to take care of himself and should be 
at liberty.” 


B. Information from wife 


When the patient was in the Mattca- 
wan State Hospital in 1927, his wife gave 
the following information. Stated that she 
had became acquainted with him about a 
year before in New York City and that 
they were married in June, 1927. They ony 
lived together for about three weeks. She 
stated that the patient drank heavily and 
would get up in the morning and take a 
large drink of whiskey the first thing. He 
lied constantly and she could not believe 
anything that he told her. She character- 
‘zed him as “having an evil mind,” express- 
ing ideas of infidelity, and was extremely 
jealous of her. She did not know what he 
worked at, as he never talked to her about 
what work he was engaged in. After about 
3 weeks she left him and went to live with 
a sister. A short time later he met her and 
handed her a set of papers, which he 
claimed were diverce papers from Ala- 
bama. She stated that he was always ner- 
vous and jumpy and at times acted as it 
he was under the influence of “dope.” 


II. Anti-Social History 


Eight arrests ranging from trespassing 
to sexual assault. Ten hospitalizations. 

The following list obtained from the 
records of the U. S. Government cover 
the patient’s admissions to hospitals and 
penal institutions: 

1. April 1917 (at age 18) arrested for 
larceny and sentenced to Suffolk School. 
Patient appealed this and on May 22, 1917 
was placed on probation. 









2. Arrested March 29, 1918 for as- 
sault and battery. Sentenced by Dorches- 
ter Court (Massachusetts) to Industrial 
School but appealed and when case came 
up in Superior Court it was filed.(Age 19). 

3- Arrested for trespassing May 2, 
1918. Case filed. (Age 19). 

4. Discharged from U. S. Navy Dec. 
14, 1921 while a patient in U. S. N. H., 
Washington, D. C. (Age 22). Disability 1 
dementia praecox. 

5- Admitted Los Angeles County 
Hospital on court order January 12, 1922, 
under name of R. H. Discharged January 
19, 1922. (Age 23). 

6. Admitted U. S. Veterans’ Hospitai 
No. 44, West Roxbury, Mass., June 11, 
1923, under name of M. C. Discharged 
July 28, 1923. (Age 24). 

7- Arrested for violation of motor 
vehicle law December 5, 1923. Case filed. 
(Age 24). 

8. Arrested on charge of drunken- 
ness. Fined $10. (Age 25). Feb. 1, 1924. 

9. Arrested May 28, 1924 on charge 
of larceny and carrying weapon. (Age 25). 

10. Admitted to Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital Dec. 27, 1924 under name of M. 
C. Escaped Jan. 4, 1925. Again commit- 
ted April 4, 1925. Criminal charge of sex- 
ual assault on young girl. Escaped April 
27, 1925. (Age 26). 

11. Admitted Mattewan State Hospital, 
Beacon, N. Y. on Sept. 2, 1926, from New 
York City Prison where he was under in- 
dictment for the crime of grand larceny. 
Discharged Dec. 23, 1927. (Age 28). 

12. Admitted to Bellevue Hospital Feb. 
14, 1928 by committment from the City 
Prison after having been indicted for grand 
larceny. Discharged to the Mattewan State 
Hospital, April 18, 1928. (Age 29). 

13. Readmitted to Mattewan State 
Hospital on April 18, 1928. Discharged to 
the custody of Mr. M. Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, April 21, 1928 to be hospitalized in 
Alabama. (Age 29). 

14. Admitted Alabama Insane Hos- 
pital, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, April 24, 1928. 
Discharged May 4, 1928, removed by Mr. 
M. (Age 29). 

15. Admitted Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. ., on Nov. 26, 
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1928 by transfer from Station Hospital, 
Fort Myer, Virginia. Discharged Jan. 24, 
1929, for transfer to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital. (Age 30). 


Til. 


A. First Hospitalization—U. S. N. H., 
Washington, D. C. 


Hospitalizations 


No record available. 


B. Second Hospitalization—Los An- 
geles County Hospital, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 


Short period characterized by confus- 
ion, disorientation and brief delusions. 

Admitted here January 12, 1922 as R. 
H. by the Court for mental observations 
and examination. The following day the 
psychiatrist gave the following opinion: 
“This patient is greatly confused mentally. 
entirely disoriented, numerous irregular de- 
lusions, is not able to give anything like an 
intelligent reply to inquiries; mentally de- 
pressed. His mental condition is such that 
he should in my opinion be committed to 
and cared for in a State Hospital for the 
Insane where his trouble can best be cared 
for.” “On Jan. 22, 1922, this patient ap- 
pears to be too badly confused to give an 
account of himself. The few statements 
he makes are unreliable and contradictory. 
He is too far disordered in his mind to be 
responsible for his acts.” Blood Wasser- 
mann negative. Diagnosis: Mental border- 
line confusion. He was taken from the 
hospital January 19, 1922 to Court and 
from there to the County Jail. 

On January 24, 1924 this patient was 
re-admitted on an affidavit of insanity 
reading: “this patient was sent to the 
County Hospital for mental observation 
by Judge R. and after due observation by 
the physicians it was recommended that 
a complaint of Insanity be filed. He is 
confused and disoriented and affiant be- 
lieves he will admit any crime that may be 
suggested.” 

Further history obtained was to the 
effect that he was in the Psychopathic De- 
partment, San Diego County Hospital, Qc- 
tober 1921. Ex-service prisoner, was in 
Geisan, Germany; Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. The patient was quite 
well oriented, stated he was there because 
the Standard Oil Company framed up on 


him because they owed him some money. 
When he got out, he would make them 
pay; any way is legal, even going after 
them with a gun. He would even shoot 
them if the spirit directed him to do so. 
He was directed at different times by dif- 
ferent spirits either white or black angels. 
He believed in this because he had seen 
these angels in the “battle of Flanders.” 
These angels have talked with him and 
even sent him written messages. They di- 
rect his actions against the Standard Oil 
Company which is outside the 4th dimen- 
sion. They sent him to France to fight 
for them, and don’t pay him when he came 
back. They would not have their money 
if he (and other soldiers) had not fought 
for them so they owe him money, he said. 
He stated that he had killed many Ger- 
mans, five one morning with a Mills bomb. 
It made a wonderful weapon and he would 
like to have a few now to use at a Stand- 
ard Oil Director’s meeting to make them 
pay what they owed. They owed him at 
least $25,000 with interest for the fighting 
he did as he saved them more than that. 
He stated he liked it in the hospital be- 
cause he didn’t get teased. 

On Feb. 2, 1923, patient on order of 
the court was paroled to a psychopathic 
parole officer. Diagnosis: Dementia Prac- 
cox. 


C. Third Hospitalization—U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Hospital No. 44, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Short period characterized by depres- 
sion and disinclination to talk. 

Admitted here June 23, 1923. Quiet, 
tidy, and cooperative, complied readily 
with admission procedures. He was not 
actively hallucinated or deluded. Later 
observed to be solitary, rather restless and 
fretful under hospital routine. On the 
ward lacked ambition, driving force, seem- 
ed washed out. The mother stated that he 
had recently been studying very hard. The 
family noted a changed personality since 
his naval discharge, varying between over 
and under ambitiousness. Somewhat apath- 
etic, but not depressed or retarded. Con- 
sidered himself above others. 

Psychiatric repart is as follows: The 
patient sad, depressed, sits with head down 
and has to be pressed for an answer to a 
question, like a moody child that is 
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ashamed. About his father says, “I don’t 
want to talk about that.” (Don’t you want 
your father to be your conservator?) “I 
don’t want anybody to be, I want to be 
left alone; I don’t want to think at all; 1 
like to be left alone.” (Why don’t you 
work?). “I’m too nervous to work.” He 
says he used his brother’s name to enlist 
because he himself was too young. When 
he tried to have intercourse with a 16 ys. 
old girl he says she did not resist. He does 
not think he did anything wrong, but if 
she had resisted it would have been wrong. 
Before being examined he was talking with 
his lawyer in a natural and animated way, 
but during the examination he lowered his 
head and said that formerly he felt better 
than now. “No, I don’t seem to care for 
anything.” Appeared as though trying to 
withdraw from the scene. In the past, as 
at present, there has been a marked desire 
to escape from reality. He lives in fan- 
tasy but has no real delusions or hallucin- 
ations. Inhibition is weak and there have 
been psychotic episodes, but there is no 
evidence of a malignant psychosis, as de- 
mentia praecox. “I don’t see why I can’t 
be like other people. Other people seem 
to be happy and I don’t. Some days I 
feel good but I'm never happy. I don't 
see why I have to cry every time some- 
one talks to me. I play the piano when 
I’m alone.” All of his reactions are very 
childish. 

Discharged June 25, 1923 with the di- 
agnosis of Constitutional Psychopathic 
State, inadequate personality and emotion- 
al instability. 


D. Fourth Hospitalization, Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
No record available. 


E. Fifth Hospitalization, Matteawan 
State Hospital, Beacon, N. Y. 

Under indictment for Grand Larceny. 
Fabricated and evasive. Alcoholism. 

Admitted on Sept. 2, 1927 as W. D. 
alias N. M. C. from the New York City 
Prison where he was under indictment for 
the crime of Grand Larceny, First Degree. 

The patient following his arrest and 
indictment in New York City, was ex- 
amined for his sanity by a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Court. On two occasions 
the patient appeared before this commis- 


sion, but he made so many contradictory 
statements and fabricated so freely that 
the Commission expressed the opirion that 
his word was entirely unreliable. He also 
expressed the idea that a Mr. Nash had 
run away with his wife and that this was 
the reason he was stealing Nash cars. Be- 
cause of his claim that he was born in 
Mexico, and stayed there until he was 12. 
The Commission had a Spanish interpreter 
ask the patient a number of questions in 
Spanish and after this test stated: “In our 
opinion it is extremely doubtful that the 
defendant lived in Mexico any length of 
time or that the story he was born in Mex- 
ico is correct.” In addition to findings in 
this case, the Commission agreed that this 
man was a dangerous criminal and should 
be carefully guarded at all times to pre- 
vent any possible escape. The arresting 
officer stated that he had been sent to Bal- 
timore to return the patient to the State 
of New York on the charge of having 
stolen an automobile. He stated that the 
patient had acted rationally and he could 
see nothing wrong with his mental con- 
dition, except that he was “a terrible liar.” 

On admission to this hospital his ac- 
tions were said to be very peculiar. He 
stared at the examiner for long periods of 
time, twisted his hands nervously about 
and made numerous contradictory state- 
ments. He admitted auditory hallucina- 
tions with ideas of reference and expressed 
again the idea about Mr. Nash. During 
the interview he acted frequently as 
though he were hallucinated and would 
start suddenly and ask the examiner to re- 
peat the questions. Occasionally he an- 
swered the questions by saying “I don't 
know.” He stated that he was a citizen 
of Mexico and had been in and out of the 
country on a number of occasions. H2 
was unable to give the names of his par- 
ents. He gave his occupation as a miner. 
When questioned about his former hospitai 
residences, he stated: “I was in Cook Coun- 
ty Psychopathic Ward in Chicago. I got 
to drinking, that was in 1923. I was in 
Algiers, La., and in a Los Angeles County 
Hospital.” He claimed that he was drink- 
ing heavily, particularly since his wife had 
left him, that he had spent vast sums of 
money in New York and that the reason 
he stole the car was that a Mr. Nash was 
trying to run away with his wife. For this 
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reason, he claimed “I stole all the Nash cars 
I could find and burned them all. I burned 
a billboard in Connecticut too because it 
was advertising his cars. He is a very rich 
man—a millionaire.” 

He was approximately oriented and 
his memory was good, so far as could be 
ascertained, but the patient fabricated so 
freely that little could be done along these 
lines. 

Following his admsision the patient 
quieted down considerably. He gave a 
history of having had attacks of deliriuin 
tremens in Chicago several years ago. He 
claimed that he had been supplied with 
“canned heat” which enabled him to con- 
tinue drinking while in the Tombs Prison 
and felt this to be the cause of his present 
mental condition. He improved rapidly. 
Then he began to obtain writs of habeas 
corpus, demanding that he be returned for 
trial. During the hearings he made a very 
good appearance in Court but made many 
false statements regarding his treatment at 
the hospital, claiming that he had been 
abused and that his mail had been inter- 
fered with. He was discharged on Dec. 
23, 1927, as recovered from Alcoholic Psy- 
chosis, Acute Hallucinosis. 


F. Sixth Hospitalization, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City. 

Patient was admitted here Feb. 14, 
1928 by committment from the City Prison 
after having been indicted for grand lar- 
ceny. He was for the most part quiet and 
tractable, but at times was restless and ac- 
tive and later boastful and overactive. Di- 
agnosis: Psychosis with Psychopathic Per- 
sonality. Discharged on April 18, 1928 to 
the Mattewan State Hospital. 


G. Seventh Hospitalization, Matteawan 
State Hospital. 

Patient was readmitted here April 18, 
1928. Here he continued to express hallu- 
cinations and also a mild paranoid trend 
against the authorities in New York, be- 
lieving that he had not been given a square 
deal. He went into considerable detail 
concerning the law, saying that he might 
be “medically insane,” but “legally sane,” 
and that it was not right to have him re- 
turned to the hospital. He carried on an 
extensive correspondence with various 
charitable organizations and senators, and 
finally got in touch with a lawyer in Bir- 









mingham, Alabama, who claimed to repre- 
sent an uncle of the patient’s. By arrange- 
ment, the indictment was dropped and this 
lawyer agreed to see that the patient was 
hospitalized in Alabama. Accordingly, the 
patient was discharged into the lawyer's 
custody on April 21, 1928. Diagnosis— 
Dementia Praecox, Paranoid Type, Iin- 
proved. 


H. Eighth Hospitalization, Alabam:: 
Insane Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Here our patient remained from April 
24, 1928, to May 4, 1928. On the latter 
date he was removed by the same lawyer 
who stated that the patient’s father had 
died in Massachusetts and that the patient 
was needed there to help settle the estate. 
While in the hospital he got along in 2 
quiet, orderly, fairly cheerful manne-, 
talked with a fair degree of intelligence 
but exhibited some rather ill-defined pe- 
culiarities. No definite delusions were 
elicited. Diagnosis—Dementia_ Praecox - 


Paranoid Type. 


I. Ninth Hospitalization, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Patient claimed mental condition was 
result of an old skuil fracture. Put himself 
in best light. Army records show deser- 
tion. No evidence of psychosis. 

Here our patient gave following story 
of himself: He was born January 17, 1899 
at Everett, Massachusetts. Finished high 
school at 15, then attended Teacher’s Col- 
lege for-one year, then ran away from 
home and went westward. Enlisted in U. 
S. Army at Fort Logan, Colorado at the 
age of 17, on November 18, 1916. He got 
along well in the army and after three 
months was made a znd Class Gunner. 
Was in the hospital at Fort Casey, Wasn- 
ington for one and a half months with 
pneumonia. Was not overseas during tlic 
war. According to his own statements, he 
sustained a skull fracture at Fort Warden, 
Washington in 1919, when he was hit on 
the head with a harness hook when initch- 
ing up a team of mules. He said that the 
question of his mental condition was raised 
shortly after that, but that he was finally 
furloughed to the Reserves in April 1920. 
He stated that while he was out of the 
Army he acted so queerly that at one time 
in 1920 he was apprehended by the police 
at Spokane, Washington, because of his 
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actions in a public park and because of 
suicidal thoughts he was placed in a hos- 
pital in Spokane under mental observation, 
but was released shortly. He stated that 
he re-cnlisted in the Army in Dec. 1920 
and went A. W. O. L. a few days later. 

The patient stated that prior to the 
head injury he had married into a good 
family with considerable political influ- 
ence and money. His father-in-law owned 
a large factory and gave the newlyweds a 
home and some money. Shortly after his 
head injury a baby was born to his wife. 
His father-in-law’s influence was responsi- 
ble for his discharge from the army. Was 
given a good job, but kept it only 3 wecks 
when he ran away, deserting his job and 
family. 

The patient stated that he was ab- 
solutely crazy at the time he deserted his 
family. He said that his wife later di- 
vorced him. Fle stated that he did not re- 
member reenlisting in Dec. 1920, only re- 
membered that he was for a time at Beni- 
cia Arsenal. After going A. W. O. L., he 
wandered about the country, being in 
many psychopathic hospitals and nearly al- 
ways being sent to the hospital by the po- 
lice who found him doing peculiar things. 
Several times he was arested for acting 
like a drunken man, trying to climb tele- 
phone poles. Stated that he had periods 
of marked depression from time to time. 
Denied ever haying had hallucinations. Did 
not remember well the events during his 
depressions. 

He stated that he had been studying 
law at home for the past three years. He 
stated that he had had many diagnoses, but 
he thought the correct one was ‘Psychosis 
with or due to cirrhosis of the meduila ob- 
longata, caused by old skull fracture.’ Said 
that he had bten crazy on many occasions 
but that he was now well. He gave the 
names of several hospitals he had been in 
(Most of those given heretofore) and stat- 
ed that he had been in several other hos- 
pitals, the names of which he had forgot- 
ten. 

According to the official records, this 
patient had enlisted in the Army Nov. 18, 
1916 and saw service until June 4, 1920. 
He reenlisted at Fort Douglas, Utah Dec. 
14, 1920, and deserted from Benicia Arsen- 
al, Calfornia, Jan. 3, 1921, was apprehended 
at Washington, D. C. November 15, 1928, 


and returned to military control at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, Nov. 16, 1928. He was 
sent from here to Walter Reed. On ad- 
mission he was somewhat tremulous and 
apparently under considerable emotional 
tension, but this disappeared within a few 


hours. He denied hallucinations. Was 
correctly oriented. He showed what ap- 
peared to be poor memory, but the cor- 
rect explanation of this was believed to be 
that he had lied and fabricated about the 
past so much and on so many different 
occasions that it was difficult for him, 
himself to recollect the true facts in his 
case. He denied that he had ever taken 
any drug habitually. 

His conduct was good while in Walter 
Reed. He talked legally about his status, 
insisted upon his release, wrote freely to 
lawyer friends and to various members of 
Congress. Physical exam was negative and 
x-ray revealed no evidence of an old skull 
fracture. He was discharged on January 
24, 1929 for transfer to St. Elizabeths witn 
the diagnosis of Dementia Praecox—Pari- 
noid Type. 

J. St. Elizabeths, Tenth Hospitaliza- 
tion. 


Course uneventful. Refused to work. 


1. Admission: On admission here the 
patient was cooperative, ingratiating in 
manner, and assured the examiner that his 
present statements were the truth and the 
first time he had ever told the truth to a 
psychiatrist and hoped that the bad records 
that accompanied him would not be held 
against him. He was alert and his answers 
were prompt and relevant. 

Mental examination revealed that he 
was slightly euphoric. No delusions or 
hallucinations could be elicited. Orienta- 
tion was correct. Memory was good. 
There was no insight and judgment was 
faulty. The psychclogical examination re- 
vealed a mental age of 17 years, 9 months. 
Physical and neurological examinations 
negative. Laboratory findings negative. 


2. Course: During his stay in the 
hospital here he was quiet and cooper- 
ative. He, however, refused to work and 
sat around the ward reading. He mingled 
little with the other patients. On Feb. 25, 
1929 he was discharged from the army. On 
Feb. 26, 1929 this patient was discharged 
into his own custody. 
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Discussion 


A study of the official record of this man, which is the only author - 
itative one, reveals an amazing record. There have been nine arrests 
ranging in seriousness from a charge of drunkenness to one of sexual as- 
sault. The patient has been observed and confined to nine hospitals 
where he has exhibited a wide variety of behavior. He, himself, admits 
to having been in many other hospitals and, in view of his record, this 
seems highly probable. Sine the age of 18, he has demonstrated quite 
conclusively that he is unable to keep out of trouble. Hardly had this 
man been able to secure his release from one offense, than he would 
straightway go and repeat the offense or commit a more serious one. 
Certainly there has never been a more vivid exhibition of faulty judg- 
ment. 

From the records of several hospitals where he was observed are to 
be found reports of psychotic behavior. Let us scrutinize these more 
closely. The earlier ones in California indicate that on his first hos- 
pitalization he had a relatively short period of confusion and disorien- 
tation which suggests an alcoholic affair. During the second hospitali- 
zation in California, mention is made of some paranoid ideas which 
suggest precox but the rather sudden recovery makes this seem un- 
likely. A short period of observation in Veteran’s hospital soon after 
this revealed no evidence of a malignant psychosis. Alcohol plus his 
particular type of personality seems to account for the evidences of 
unusual behavior and speech production during his first period of ob- 
servation in the Matteawan Hospital. When confined to Bellevue a 
short time later he showed no evidence of a regressive type of psycho- 
sis. There is nothing in the description of his second visit to Mattea- 
wan or to the Alabama State Hospital which conclusively point to the 
existence of a psychosis. Hospitalizations within a few months there- 
after at Walter Reed and at St. Elizabeth’s showed not only absence of 
any psychosis but also of psychotic residuals. The familiar story of the 
psychotic patient who is able to be out for short periods and then has 
to be returned to the hospital time and time again is one of increasing 
evidences of the psychosis and increasing disorganization of the per- 
sonality. This is not the story of our patient. If we separate out the 
psychotic flurries which seemed to hav been due to alcohol, we find lit- 
tle evidence of any increase in psychotic behavior and no evidence that 
there was any more than the original personality disorganization. 

The patient’s story, which has to be discounted heavily, is full of 




















rationalizations and fabrications. We find the patient admitting to many 
episodes of queer behavior but blaming it on an old skull fracture while 
in the Service. To all who have worked with Veterans this is a fa- 
miliar story. Our patient graciously takes the blame for his marital 
difficulties but only after he has made it clear that he was ‘crazy’ as a 
result of the head injury. We find nothing new in this patient’s life 
history. It resembles those of our other psychopaths closely except that 
years of experience have made it possible for him to fabricate a more 
clever and appealing tale. 

This man, more so than our other cases, illustrates what a problem 
for society the psychopath is. This man’s arrest on three different oc- 
casions for larceny and twice for assault is quite in keeping with the 
known recidivism of the psychopath. It would seem worthwhile in 
this connection to comment on the fact that the more serious crimes 
committed by this man—those of sexual assault on a young girl and 
grand larceny—were followed by psychotic episodes which necessitat- 
ed hospitalizations. Certainly no one will deny that he utilized such 
facilities as avenues of escape and his psychotic episodes are nothing but 
the situational type so familiarly seen in this type of individual. When 
finally apprehended by the Army for desertion and brought before a 
court-martial again he presented evidences of a psychosis which cleared 
almost as soon as he reached his haven—a hospital. In contrast to our 
other cases this patient illustrates well how a certain group of psycho- 
paths live in continual ‘hot water’, never being, for any length of time 
out of the hands of some constituted authority. 


Case VIII 


W. F. G. 40735. The behavior of this young man has shown su- 
perficial personality characteristics suggesting a psychopath but his 
whole life history seen in a longitudinal review points to a malignant 
disorder of quite a different type. 


gart. After his desertion mother noted 
change of personality. 


I. Lire Story 


A. Information from mother 
: se 1. Family history. 
Stormy infancy. ‘Staring’ spells at age 


13. Following this began to defy discip- The father died in April 1935 (five 





line and get into trouble. Truancy. Theft 
with a jail sentence at age 18. Tended to 
be seclusive and a dreamer. Resented 
mother. Devoted to father. Indifferent 
to family as a rule. Egotistical and brag- 


months before the patient’s hospitaliza- 
tion) at 50 of coronary thrombosis. The 
patient always got along well with his 
father; in fact, he was extremely devoted 
to him. The father had been a “technical 
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reporter” on construction work and had 
been with one company for 22 years. The 
mother was living at 46, in good health 
despite hypertension and a recent perineal 
plastic operation together with radium 
and deep x-ray therapy. The patient was 
the second of six children and one of 
twins. The patient was an eight month’s 
baby, with the other twin supposedly of 
six month’s gestation and dying at birth. 
Other siblings died in infancy. 


2. Personal History 


The patient was born March 14, 1911 
in Pennsylvania. He was a small baby, 
frail, moaned and fretted for about two 
months following his birth, suffered from 
marasmus, and the mother had a good deal 
of trouble getting food to agree with him 
up until the age of 5. The patient had 
convulsions for any disturbance such as 
teething, gastric upsets, etc. until the age 
of 5. In early childhood the patient was 
far from fearful; in fact, he was extreme- 
ly active and not afraid of anything, and 
was generous to a fault. 

He began school at 5, got diphtheria 
shortly after beginning school, was out 
three months and then went back the sec- 
ond term, being put almost immediately 
in the second grade. The parents then 
moved to Philadelphia and the patient was 
made to restart school. By the time the 
parents moved from Philadelphia 18 
months later, the patient was in the fourth 
grade, but in Baltimore he was put back 
in the third grade. However, by the end 
of the year he was in the fifth grade. Then 
he went laong steadily year by year until 
in 1923 he was in the ninth grade, at 
which time the parents moved to Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the boy was put back in the 
eighth grade. He went into high school 
at the end of the year, but was taken out 
by the mother who thought the teachers 
in that school were not up-to-date. He 
was then sent, at age 13, to the G. Military 
Academy. Here he was put in a class ap- 
proximating the ninth grade, got along 
well in his studies, but began having star- 
ing spells. He would sit and gaze off into 
space “often as long as 25 minutes, and 
apparently not even blink an eye lash.” 

About this time he began to get into 
a lot of trouble, a series of trifling acts, 
was constantly defying discipline, never 


did anything serious, but finally he got so 
many demerits at school that he could not 
work them off. The mother thought that 
his behavior was similar to that of a little 
child who wanted to be noticed all the 
time. During the trouble with discipline 
his class work was satisfactory. The par- 
ents moved back to Baltimore in 1926, 
the patient entered the high school branch 
of City College and there these trifling 
acts against discipline continued, plus ex- 
cessive cutting of class, etc. The school 
principal finally called in the mother and 
told her that although the boy had the 
ability to head his class, he believed some- 
thing was wrong with the boy’s head, and 
requested that she withdraw him fron 
school. The patient began running around 
with a crowd of boys his own age, about 
17. They got into all sorts of mischief 
until finally the patient and another boy 
broke into a jewelry store, March 7, 1929, 
and stole some rings. The other boy con- 
fessed and both were tried and given 3 
years in the City Jail, but the patient was 
discharged at the end of 18 months on 
parole. During the time he was in jail he 
was examined by two psychiatrists, at the 
mother’s request, and they said the patient 
should be sent to a mental hospital. 

The patient was released from the 
City Jail on parole November, 1931, and 
enlisted in the Army December 8, 1931. 
After a period of training, he was sent to 
Panama in January 1932, and was down 
there about 2 years, apparently liked the 
service very much, and was promoted to 
sergeant after about 7 months service. The 
mother did not know what happened from 
December 1934 when she received her let- 
ter back with the word “deserted” stampe.t 
across it, except that after she located him 
through Army headquarters at Washing- 
ton, she found that he was at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Atlanta, Georgia, and wrote him 
there. He wrote back following this and 
corresponded with her regularly but his 
letters contained little information. The 
mother stated that the patient had never 
worked before his enlistment with the ex- 
ception of a small job in the summer and 
had done very well in this. 

The mother stated that the patient 
had always been inclined to stay by him- 
self and was constantly reading and study- 
ing. About the age of 12 he began having 
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spells of staring and seclusiveness. About 
the age of 16 she began to notice that the 
boy was irritable toward her and resent- 
ed her interfering with him regarding the 
father’s attention and generosity. About a 
year previous, according to the mother, 
“He had hallucinations for some time, in 
that he believed I was jealous of the fath- 
er’s love for him and based this fact on 
the incident that I had objected to my 
husband giving the boy so much money.” 
She said that the patient told her to her 
face that she was insanely jealous of the 
father’s affection for him and had always 
Leen, and this outburst from the boy had 
been provoked by the mother telling the 
bol, who had recently been drunk, that he 
must stop drinking while he was at home. 


The patient had many acquaintances, 
but very few friends. He did not care 
much for dancing and went around with 
only one girl while at home. The patient 
always got along well with people, en- 
joyed meeting new people, seemed to at- 
tract inany friends, though he was some- 
times even rude to them, in that he would 
retire physically or mentally from their 
presence and read. He did not care much 
for sports, never played any athletic games 
and said they bored him, but he was quite 
fond of cards, altho he did not gamble, 
liked puzzles, particularly mathematical 
problems. He was of a distant, self-pos- 
sessed, self-assured, independent, egotisti- 
cal, braggart type of personality. He never 
had any depressed or excited periods, but 
had spells when he would sit by himself 
for an hour or so at a time, and gaze off 
into space. If his mother aroused him by 
insistently asking him to do something he 
would become irritable and perhaps do 
what was requested, or just walk away in 
a sulk. 


Until the age of 16 he was quite even 
tempered but since then he would suit his 
pleasure about doing anything requested 
of him by the mother, although he idol- 
ized his father and would do anything 
for him. He had always been indifferent 
to his family, and three weeks after the 
father’s death, when the mother saw the 
patient at Walter Reed Hospital and re- 
ferred to the father’s death, the patient 
said, “Don’t talk about unpleasant things; 
let bygones be bygones.” He dismissed the 


incident as unimportant and did not seera 
to be aifected at all. 


3. History of the Present Illness 


The mother knew very little of the 
particulars concerning this. Soon after she 
discovered that he had deserted, she re- 
ceived word that he had walked into Fort 
McPherson in December 1934 and turned 
himself in. She saw him in May after his 
transfer to Walter Reed and she noted 
that he was quite indifferent to her and to 
his father’s death, and to the situation in 
general; that he was untidy, whereas be- 
fore he had been very particular about 
being shaved and having cleaned, well 
pressed clothes; and she also noted a “pe- 
culiar cast to his eyes, a sort of dreamy 
look.” 


B. Information from the police records 


Diagnosed as schizophrenic while in 
jail. 

The Baltimore City Jail stated that 
the patient was sentenced there on March 
27, 1929 for 3 years. He was released on 
November 25, 1930, after being paroled by 
the Governor. 


The report of the Chief Medical Offi- 
cer of the Baltimore City Criminal Court 
who examined the patient just prior to his 
sentence was as follows: “The patient has 
very definite schizophrenic symptoms. He 
has always been a lonely and peculiar 
child and his mind at present is distinctly 
introverted. He has overcompensated fox 
his sense of inferiority by an exaggeration 
of his own personality. He says for in- 
stance, ‘I can do anything that any other 
man can do’. Like all schizophrenics he 
has very faulty judgment. He cannot ap- 
preciate the difficulties of achieving any 


He poses as a rather so- 
phisticated delinquent and is proud of him- 


of his desires. 


self for the way in which he and a friend 
stole a number of rings from a jewelry 
store. He will, I think, develop, in time, 
a definite schizophrenia or dementia pre- 
cox. He belongs, I think, in a mental hos- 
pital, although at the present time his 
has not developed far 
enough to make him absolutely irrespon- 
sible.” 


schizophrenia 
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C. Information from Walter Reed 
General Hospital. 


Excessively alcoholic in Army with 
resultant nomadic fugues and amnesia. 
Ideas of persecution while in Army. Rob- 
bery while under influence of alcohol. Su- 
perior and aloof while in hospital. Grand- 
iose delusional ideas. 

Immediately after his parole from pris- 
on he enlisted in the army for Panama. 
In the Canal Zone, while he formed no ad- 
diction, he experimented with all available 
forms of narcotics in order “to get a kick 
out of life.” There he habituated his fre- 
quent and excessive alcoholism. His re- 
actions to alcohol were abnormal in that 
he developed nomadic fugues and amnesia 
for the entire period of indulgence. In 
the Canal Zone he was made a sergeant, 
doing clerical work, but soon became 
bored and thought he was persecuted and 
unjustly treated in not being assigned suffi- 
cient help and voluntarily asked to be re- 
duced. Immediately after discharge he re- 
enlisted for the Air Corps at Langley Field, 
Virginia. 

From the very beginning of his en- 
listment the patient felt that he was per- 
secuted and unjustly treated and denied 
the advancement due him because of the 
malicious jealousy of his superiors, boch 
commissioned and enlisted. He frequently 
was deliberately in conflict with the au- 
thorities because he felt that he was infiin- 
itcly superior to his associates and knew 
better than they how affairs should be con- 
ducted. He felt that all of those with 
whom he came in contact recognized his 
superiority and were jealous of him for 
this reason. He continued his frequent al- 
coholic indulgences with nomadic fugues 
and anmesias for each occasion. 

On pay day in November 1934 he had 
been indulging in alcohol for several days 
when he won over $150.00. He decided to 
go A.W.OL. and finish his celebration, 
which he did. He recovered consciousness 
about 11 days later in a bagnio in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and was apprehended December 
14, 1934. On his return to Langley Field 
he found that in addition to desertion he 
was charged with robbing the detachment 
safe of approximately $400.00. After a 
period in the guard house he was trans- 
ferred to Walter Reed on ay 17, 1935. 


During his stay there he is described 
as having been superiorly and condescend- 
ingly cooperative. There was a firmly 
fixed compensatory ambivalent delusional 
system of grandiose superiority to other 
people and the customary laws and usages 
with a history of unjust treatment and 
persecution because of his innate super- 
iority. He was very proud of the shrewd 
and cunning manner in which he robbed 
the jewelry store in Baltimore. But, be- 
cause all of the loot was recovered “there 
was no harm done,” and he felt his im- 
prisonment was unjust. He proudly jus- 
tied his sadistic tendencies as being his 
own individual affair and no concern of 
organized society. No hallucinations were 
elicited. There was no insight. Judgment 
was grossly defective. 

He stated that he did not know 
whether or not he had robbed the safe ar 
Langley Field, but would not be sur- 
prised if he did and if he did not he was 
foolish. In view of the fact that he was 
illegally permitted to know the combina- 
tion and because of his persecution and 
mistreatment, he would have been fully 
justified in committing the robbery with 
which he was charged. 

Physical and neurological examination 
as well as laboratory findings were nega- 
tive. Patient was discharged from Walter 
Reed for transfer to St. Elizabeth’s on 
September 23, 1935 with the diagnosis of 
Dementia Precox, Unclassified, on a basis 
of Constitutional Psychopathic State, In- 
adequate Personality. 


D. Information from other outside 
sources. 


The Red Cross obtained the follow- 
ing additional information: By the time 
the patient was 16, he was in his senior 
year at the Baltimore City College (High 
School). It was at this time that he be- 
gan to show an unusual lack of responsi- 
bility. After his parents were asked to re- 
move him from school because he was 
such a disturbing factor, it was discovered 
that he had, under an assumed name, been 
parachute jumping at a private airfield, 
for which he was paid large sums of mon- 
ey. Before he could be stopped from do- 
ing this, his parents found it necessary to 
get a court order preventing the owner of 
the field from employing him. He then 
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appeared to lose all of his old ambitions, 
refused to go to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, would sit silently for hours star- 
ing at nothing in particular. He developed, 
too, interest in fireams and knives, which 
his mother felt was abnormal. When she 
found them among his belongings she 
would take them away without his knowl- 
edge and destroy them. 

The family home was pleasant and 
comfortable and the family earned a good 
salary. 


E. Patient’s Story. 


Patient boasted of self-sufficiency and 
intellectual superiority. Complained about 
life in Army. Admitted to theft in adol- 
escence and other anti-social behavior. 
Heavily alcoholic. Sadistic sexual desires. 
Loss of interest in sexual intercourse past 
6 years. Denied robbery of Army safe. 


1. Family and personal history. 


Paticnt always got along well with 
his father; in fact, he was extremely de- 
voted to him. He described his father as 
a very pleasant personality, with very con- 
servative ideas, being rather “primitive 
Methodist,” “from father to son, ruling 
with an iron hand.” He described his 
mother as a “nervous type of woman, 
neurotic and high-strung” and said she 
“flew off the handle” very easily. 

The patient confirmed the story of his 
early development and school history as 
given by his mother. Concerning his dif- 
ficulty in cutting classes at school, he 
said, “I could not see any percentage of at- 
tending school 100°/ of the time when I 
could get along just as well on 40° of 
the time.” 

The patient stated that he was always 
inclined to stay by himself and was content 
with reading and study. He admitted that 
he had many acquaintances, but very few 
real friends. He knew that he was self- 
sufficient and knew that he had his own 
ideas which were not always those of the 
other fellows and that they would always 
make remarks about his ideas. He stated 
that he frequently associated with people 
older than he was because there were 
“seemingly my intellectual equals.” He 
aiways had resented commands and for 
this reason was at times disobedient. He 


always demanded an explanation of orders, 
and if these were not given he would 
“thumb his nose.” 


2. Military History. 


Patient stated that, before joining the 
Army, he had been in the National Guards 
in Baltimore in 1928. He enlisted in the 
U. S. Army December 10, 1930 in Balti- 
more and was immediately sent to the 4th 
Coast Guard Artillery, Fort Amador, 
Canal Zone. He remained there until Jan- 
uary 3, 1933. At this time his enlistment 
ran out and he re-enlisted for Langley 
Field, Virginia. He remained there until 
the onset of his illness. After 6 months 
service he was promoted to a sergeant. He 
stated that while in the Army in Panama, 
he had only one summary court-martial 
prior to his present trouble and that this 
was in 1932 for failure to obey orders. Ac- 
cording to his story, the reporting officer 
was unpopular on the post, and the pa- 
tient was put on report for a minor offense, 
for which he was given 30 days restrictioa 
to the post. He further stated that he 
had great difficulty with some of his su- 
periors. 

While at Langley Field, he was de- 
tailed to Atlanta, Georgia, on the Army Air 
Mail Service. He said that everything 
down there was misrepresented and that 
when he returned to Langley Field some 
sergeant had gotten his job and had every- 
thing all messed up. On May 27, 1934 he 
was given a new job as acting sergeant in 
the accounting clerk’s office of the De- 
tachment. He stated that he had been 
promised a commission for accepting this 
job; that in September he had a row with 
his Captain as the latter didn’t carry out 
his promise. He went into great detail 
as to what took place during this argu- 
ment, and the reason the Captain did not 
court-martial him was because he knew 
too much of the Captain’s business. 


3. Anti-Social History. 


The patient related the story of his 
criminal offenses as outlined by his moth- 
er. She stated that he was absolutely guilty 
of breaking into the jewelry store and that 
he entered the enterprise with his eyes 
wide open. He said, “ thought it was very 
smart at the time and a very profitable 
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idea, but 20 months in jail taught me 
otherwise.” He gave the additional infor- 
mation that while he was still in school he 
became associated with a bootlegging ring 
for about one year. He was a truck driv- 
er, receiving fifty dollars for each load he 
delivered into Washington. 


4- Alcoholic and Narcotic History. 

He stated that while he was still in 
school he frequently attended various sa- 
loons in town. He said that he started 
drinking when he was 16 as he was run- 
ning around with a lot of older fellows 
and just to show them that he could ge: 
“potted” too, he drank rather heavily. He 
admitted that he drank rather heavily, as 
much as a pint at a time, and that he con- 
tinued drinking in this fashion up until 
the time he was hospitalized. He admit- 
ted that during the last 9 years he had go- 
ten “potted” at least twice a week, and 
that most of the time while he was in the 
Army he was drinking rather heavily. In 
answer to questions concerning his feeling 
during intoxication he said, “It gave me 
a withdrawn and exhilarated feeling; it 
took me away from the drab and color- 
less part of the Army.” He admitted fur- 
ther that he had used marihuana cigar- 
cttes several times while in Panama “just 
to see what it was like.” 


5. Sexual History 


Throughout the discussion of his sex 
life, the patient was somewhat passive and 
indifferent. He began to masturbate at 12 
and stopped at 15 because he “just had no 
desire for it.” He had his first hetero- 
sexual relations when he was 12, but for 
the past 6 years he had had a lack of de- 
sire and had had absolutely no intercourse. 
He stated that when he was young he had 
the idea he was not quite normal sexually. 
He admitted that due to this undersexed 
feeling, he had somewhat of a sadistic ten- 
dency, and that he could only obtain an 
erection and orgasm after he had spanked 
the woman. He denied any homosexual 
experience. He stated that, though he had 
many girl friends, he was never in love; 
that he just liked to go with the women 
to gain their points of view on things. 


6. History of present illness 


At the time of the onset of his illness, 
he was assigned to the Detachment of Fly- 
ing Cadets at Langley Field, Virginia, in 


May 1934, a certain Lt. T. being then in 
command. Due to T’s laziness and ignor- 
ance of the regulations, the combination 
to the Company safe was passed out to the 
patient, to the Junior Officers, and to all 
the Sergeants working in the Company 
office. According to the patient at least 
half a dozen enlisted men, as well as a 
number of officers, knew the combination, 
and could have removed its contents at 
any time they wished. The patient went 
into detail telling how hard he worked in 
this Detachment, how his Company Com- 
manding Officer trusted him implicitly and 
even left the matter of paying the Cadets 
up to him. All this, he emphasized, was 
against Army regulations and dut to laxity 
on the part of his commanding officer. 


He stated that on payday, November 
30, 1934, collections made by the Com- 
pany’s clerk, money due unpaid Officers 
amounting to a total of $558.00, was le:t 
in the safe. On the following day, Dc- 
cember 1, the patient opened the safe and 
paid two cadets money due them, leaving 
a balance of $392.72 in the safe.. He stated 
that this was all he knew about that mon- 
ey. Qn pay day he had been drinking 
rather heavily and got into one of the 
crap games and won between $130 and 
$180. He continued his drinking that 
night and the following day and was in- 
toxicated the last time he opened the safe 
on December 1. The night of December 
1, he stated he spent at the home of a 
civilian friend, an ex-officer of the Army. 
He stated that he did remember buying 
whiskey from bootleggers because the 
State’s whiskey stores were closed. He 
claimed that his next memory was Decem- 
ber 11, 1934, at which time he awakened 
in a strange room, which he assumed was 
a room in a brothel. He assumed that it 
was the morning of December 3rd and 
went downstairs, where he met the land- 
lady. He asked her if he owed her any- 
thing and she replied that he had paid in 
advance. He walked out on the street and 
was surprised to find that he was in Geor- 
gia. He bought a newspaper and then 
discovered the date. “I then saw that I 
had been absent for about ten days and I 
had quite a bit of money on me, so I 
thought to myself that now that they al- 
ready have something on me, I might as 
well stay absent.” 
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He was picked up by the military au 
thorities on December 14, 1934. “After I 
was picked up I was surprised to learn 
that someone had cracked the safe between 
the 30th and the 3rd; the logical assump- 
tion was that the money and I had left to- 
gether.” After being arrested ine was sent 
to Fort McPherson, Georgia, where he re- 
mained until February 28, 1935. The pa- 
tient was transferred to Langley Field, Vir- 
ginia, on February 28, 1935, because most 
of the witnesses were located there. The 
general court-martial never met. He stat- 
ed that this was due to the fact that he 
told his counsel that he could make things 
unpleasant for Major Mc. and Lieut. T., 
because he knew they had falsified their 
muster and returns. The court was sup- 
posed to meet on May 9g, 1935. The pa- 
tient was examined by a psychiatrist on 
May 8, 1935, and transferred to Walter 
Reed on May 16. 

He stated that he did not get along 
with Colonel C. at Walter Reed. He be- 
lieved that he was transferred to St. Eliza- 
beths partly because Colonel C. did not 
like him, but mainly because Major P. and 
Colonel C. wished to avoid any scandal 
which would involve other Army officers. 
Ile stated that he absolutely did not rob 
that safe and that it was a rather silly as- 
sumption because he had the combination 
and did not have to crack the safe. He 
was transferred to St. Elizabeths on Sept. 


24, 1935. 
F. St. Elizabeths. 


Affected an air of superiority. Para- 
noid ideas with reference to Army. Popu- 
lar with fellow patients. Willing worker. 
At times seclusive. No abnormal be- 
havior. 


1. Admission 


At the time of adinission he was quict 
and cooperative. He was quite respectful 
during the examination. He smiled free- 
ly and occasionally laughed at appropriate 
moments. Throughout the examination he 
smoked almost constantly and at times be- 
came a little restless, twisting and turning 
in his chair and shuffling his feet. There 
was considerable pressure of speech and 
the patient loaded his story with a mass 
of unnecessary detail. He was extremetv 
self-centered and conceited. He made it 
quite obvious that he felt himself not only 


superior to the officers and men of the 
Army, but also to most of the world at 
large. He took advantage of every op- 
portunity to demonstrate his superior in- 
telligence and made frequent reference to 
acts of his which he considered above the 
average. He spoke of his associates and 
superiors in the Army with open contempt. 

Mental examination revealed no his- 
tory of any hallucinations. The patient 
appeared to be definitely paranoid against 
the Army Officers with whom he was as- 
sociated and about his treatment while in 
the Army. Orientation was correct. Mem- 
ory showed no impairment. Insight was 
poor, the patient admitting that he was a 
square peg in a round hole. Judgment was 
grossly defective. Psychological examina- 
tion revealed a mental gae of 16 years, 11 
months. Physical and neurological exami- 
nations were negative. Laboratory findings 
negative. 

2. Course. 


On the ward the patient had a pleas- 
ant manner and was extremely courteous 
and cooperative. He was fairiy content 
with his surroundings and associated free- 
ly with the other patients. He was we'l 
liked by the other patients. He was a 
willing worker when needed and did good 
work in his cafeteria assignment. There 
were periods when he showed seclusive 
tendencies and remained to himself. He 
showed no abnormal behavior during his 
hospital residence. The nurses noted that 
he had a high opinion of himself and re- 
vealed a proclivity of using big and un- 
usual and technical terms in prcterence to 
simpler ones. 

On October 28, 1935 the patient was 
discharged from the Army. On Novem- 
ber 15, 1935 the patient requested his dis- 
charge. On November 25, 1935, he wis 
discharged from the hospital into the cus- 
tody of his mother. 


On June 23, 1937 the patient’s mother 
wrote to the hospital to say that the pa- 
tient had been placed in the Spring Grove 
State Hospital (Maryland) by the Balti- 
more Police Department. She stated that 
the patient had made a suicidal attempt on 
that day by slashing his arm. Because oz 
his hatred toward her, her life was in con- 
stant jeopardy. 
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Discussion 


Of particular interest in this case is the patient’s extreme, almost 
slavish devotion, to the father and his intense jealousy of the mother. 
It is not unusual for a psychopath to show such a strong emotional tie 
as seen in this patient. In view of his later personality development 
and his paranoid elaborations, it seems safe to conclude that the love 
for the father was on a homosexual basis and, as a result, the jealousy: 
of the mother becomes at once understandable. His reaction to the 
father’s death may not appear to fit in with the picture, but it appears 
that, when this occurred, a disorganization of the patient’s personali- 
ty had already begun and progressed to the point where phantasy and 
reality had become inseparable in the patient’s thought content. Un- 
like the psychopath we find that this man had lack of sex-drive and 
unlike the psychopath he avoided women. Here again the barrier of 
unconscious homosexuality played a role and the lack of heterosexual 
interest is clear. One sees, on closer examination, that his difficulties 
were always with men, particularly officers, and that all his paranoid 
ideas were related to men. True enough the psychopath cannot ac- 
cept discipline from his comrades in arms and, refusing to accept the 
responsibility for his failure, projects the blame on them. But such 
does not seem to be the case here. The element of homosexuality is 
again at work here, shaping and sharpening his personality, and serv- 
ing as the fountain-head of the parancid eleborations. One could cite 
other evidences in the history of homosexual trends—for example, the 
strong interest in firearms and knives. 


A consideration of his antisocial behavior reveals besides his dif- 
ficulties in the Army, the story of an earlier theft. But even before this, 
at age 12-13, it was noticed that he resented discipline and got into alk 
sorts of trouble. We are able to correlate this with evidences of a per- 
sonality change which were observed by his family at the same time. 
Such a finding is almost unknown in the psychopath. Following this 
change one can see the exaggeration of earlier narcissistic and exhi- 
bitionistic tendencies. Now, in compensation for feelings of inferiori- 
ty, probably sexual in origin, there was erected an attitude of aloofness 
and superiority. It would seem that here one is dealing with evidences 
of regression. Further confirmation of this is to be seen in the patient’s 
withdrawn and seclusive manner and the failure, the recurrence of the 
episodes of “staring” and a sudden loss of interest in scholastic and so- 
cial activities. 
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We cannot overlook the fact that as early as his zoth year he was 
observed at length from the psychopath angle, while in jail, and that 
here he showed evidences of an incipient personality breakdown. Af- 
ter his enlistment in the Army his adjustment became even more pre- 
carious and soon the powerful forces at work within the personality 
began to assert themselves. Alcohol was utilized, as it is often in in- 
dividuals of this particular type, to lighten the burden of adjustment 
and not, as in the psychopath, for the purpose of exploiting to the 
fullest the pleasure of living. As the difficulties of Army life increased, 
one sees our patient less and less able to cope with it and then the be- 
ginning of paranoid tendencies. There are many gaps in the story of 
his army life and, particularly, with that portion just prior to his arrest 
and just after the commission of the crime. It is not clear whether he 
took the money or, if he did, why he took it but his story of the affair 
is so confused and so replete with paranoid elaborations that it becomes 
apparent that he was mentally ill long before this episode. The nature 
of his illness at the time of his arrest and during his stay in Walter Reed 
is not in the least suggestive of the situational psychoses of short dur- 
ation common to the psychopath. By the time he reached St. Eliza- 
beths he appears to have made a recovery but with evidence of definite 
residual personality damage. 

The whole life pattern of this individual indicates that he early 
showed evidences of an incipient psychosis which became full blown 
after his entrance into the Army. There is no doubt that this man with 
his warped and tangled personality had long been the subject of a schizo- 
phrenic illness and that already there has been irreparable damage to the 
personality. Some of his behavior was most certainly psychopathic but 
this was only one manifestation of his illness and not the core of the 


trouble. 


Case IX 


G. W. U. 37461. The psychopathic behavior of this man begin - 
ning in childhood has continued throughout adolescence and adulthood 
increasing to such a degree that he has become almost a complete charge 
of society. 


I. Information from Outside Sources Became addicted to liquor in the Army 
. : ; _ and this resulted in his discharge. Unable 
Badly tainted heredity. Reared in fos- 4 hold jobs in civil life. In several meu- 


ter homes. eee cist : 

In state reformatory at an tal institutions because of alcoholism. Nu- 
early age, Careless and thoughtless as 4 merous discharges from the Army, three 
child and never mindful of consequences. of which were dishonorable. 
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A. Information obtained by the Red 
Cross from the sister. 


The patient was born in 1893 in Con- 
necticut. His birth was natural, having 
no unusual circumstances acompanying i-. 
He was next to youngest of 12 children, 
10 of whom were by his mother’s first 
husband. As a child, George was boarded 
with a private family at $1.25 per week. 
This family did not like him, calling him 
of a mean disposition. This family treat- 
ed him cruelly, often beating him. Be- 
cause of some incidents he was sent to the 
Meridan Reformatory where he remained 
for a year and a half, being released on 
merit at the end of this time, then return- 
ing to D., remaining with his mother for 
a while, then was sent to the State Home 
for Children, Norwalk, Conn. While he 
was not ever really mean, so the sister 
states, he was always getting into mischief. 

‘The man’s father died in 1897 with 
brain tumor and blood poisoning from 
frozen feet, and gangrene having set in. 
He was a farmer in D. His age at death 
is unknown by the sister. The man’s 
mother, now 69 years old, has suffered re- 
cently from varicose veins and a slight 
shock. Otherwise her health has been 
very good. The family have been poor 
but have never needed aid in any way. 

The sister states that to her knowledge 
no one in the family, either aunts or un- 
cles or others have had mental or nervous 
troubles. 

It is evident that he has never had any 
real home life although the sister states he 
is the only one of the family that has not 
done well and she herself is unable to un- 
derstand it. 

The sister states that he has always 
gotten along well with children, and, as 
an adult, with men and women. She does 
not know him intimately enough to tell 
his reactions to various kinds of treat- 
ments. 

He was always very helpful and never 
had any sickness that the sister knew ef. 
He seemed to have normal development, 
was more brilliant than dull but probably 
has an abnormal physical development. As 
a child he was not tempermental, unusual- 
ly good natured, appeared careless and 
thoughtless rather than mean and ugly. 
The sister states he apparently did not 
think of the consequences of his actions. 


He seemed always to be getting into 
trouble but this did not seem to worry 
him. He was impulsive, the sister states, 
also he is very honest, can be trusted any- 
where with any amount of money belong- 
ing to another person, and can be trusted 
morally as well. As an adult this trait of 
honesty persisted as well as his carelessness 
and thoughtlessness. The sister states that 
sometimes when conversing with him, it 
is noticeable that he is not listening to 
one’s conversation but seems to be far 
away in thought. Upon being rebuked, 
he did state that he was really not think- 
ing of anything, his mind being blank. 

The sister states he appears well ed- 
ucated although she does not know the 
exact grade he completed his education. 
She states that he attended night school at 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. when he was with his 
sister, now deceased, for a while there. 
She cannot give any other information re- 
garding his schooling. 

At 16 years he enlisted in the Army. 
He was posted in many places, among 
them Philadelphia, and during the Worid 
War was at Fort MacDowell, Cal. not 
serving abroad because of flat feet, and 
the last place he was stationed was at 
Langley Field, Virginia, from where he 
was dishonorably discharged a year ago 
last Christmas because he was found in a 
car containing liquor. He was arrested. 
imprisoned on this charge and finally dis- 
charged from the Army. The sister states 
that it was in the Army that he acquired 
the habit of drinking. He has not been 
able to break this habit. After his dis- 
charge he came home and held many posi- 
tions, most of which the sister states and 
assures us, had good futures to them. He 
was employed at the S. Hotel, B., Conn. 
Discharged because of drunkenness. After 
one of his drinking spells, at home, his 
sister sent him to Hillside Home, the city 
poor house, where he remained a short 
while. Twice during his stay at B. after 
a drinking bout his sister had him sent tu 
Middletown, the State Hospital for In- 
sane. However, each time he was dis- 
charged because of inability to prove in- 
sanity. The sister believes he is mentally 
unbalanced. G., however, feels no grudye 
against the family because of their at- 
tempts to have him confined. She states 
that she has heard that he is a drug addict. 
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As soon as he earns a little money he 
spends it for drinks. 


B. Information from the Red Cross. 


One sister of the patient’s showed hys- 
terical-like episodes. A brother was in 
the Connecticut State Hospital, diagnosed 
psychosis with epilepsy and imbecility. 
Was discharged after 3 months as im- 
proved. A sister was described as having 
“crazy spells,” another sister, periods of 
despondency with several suicidal at- 
tempts. A brother was in the industrial 
school because of a tendency to destroy 
things. A paternal aunt suffered from peri- 
odical insanity. Maternal uncle was alco- 
holic, committed suicide. 


C. Information from military sources 


Service Record of patient: 

1. Enlisted Oct. 10, 1909. 
Feb. 26, 1911. Dishonorable. 

2. Enlisted Jan. 1, 1915. 
May 1, 1917. Dishonorable. 

3- Enlisted April 14, 1919. Discharged 
Jan. 19, 1921. 

4- Enlisted Dec. 12, 1921. Discharged 
Dec. 11, 1924. 

5. Enlisted Dec. 19, 1924. 
Dec. 7, 1925. Not honorable. 

6. Enlisted Sept. 23, 1927. Discharged 
March 22, 1928. 


Discharged 


Discharged 


Discharged 


II. Patient’s Story 


Patient claimed that he was neglected 
by family in childhood and that he har- 
bored resentment as a result. Changed jobs 
frequently. Blamed all his difficulty in 
the Army on overindulgence in liquor. 
Sexual life not significant. Alcohol was 
cause of ail his trouble. 


A. Family and Personal History. 


Father died at 44 of gangrene and 
blood poison. There is also a history of 
tabes. Mother 67, is thought to be ner- 
vous and there is a history of loss of 
memory, suspicions and recent shock. A 
maternal uncle was alcoholic and commit- 
ted suicide. A brother was in Middle- 
town State Hospital, diagnosed Psychic 
Epilepsy (?) following spinal meningitis 
(?). A sister once attempted suicide by 
taking bichloride of mercury. 

Patient was born May 12, 1893 at D., 


Conn. next to the youngest of 10 child- 
ren. His father died when he was 2) 
years old and the children were all sep- 
arated, the patient being put in a children’s 
home in D. where he remained for 5 
years. He then went to a county home 
for children where he remained for an- 
other 5 years. He ran away then, went 
to his mother’s home. She had him taken 
back to the county home for a short 
while and then sent him to the Connecti- 
cut State School for Boys at Meridan. He 
was frequently flogged while there, for 
failure in spelling, and minor infractions 
of rules, but claims he had no special dif- 
ficulties. His family, however, gave him 
no attention whatever during the years he 
was in these homes or in the reformatory, 
never wrote to him, came to see him or 
sent him anything, and he has had some 
resentment against his mother and the re- 
mainder of the family for these failures in 
their filial duties. During his years there 
he claims he finished the 6th grade and 
entered the 7th. However he was dis- 
charged from there in 1907 at the age of 
14 and was placed as an errand and bell 
boy in the G. Hospital at N. H., Conn. 


He ran away after 5 months, bummed 
in New York City for a few days while 
looking for a sister who was in training 
at the Flower Hospital. Not finding her 
he appealed to a Detective Agency which 
sent him back to the Boys’ School at Mer- 
idan. Remaining there a month, and then 
went with a married sister who lived on 
the outskirts of Danbury, onn. Remained 
there about 3 months and went to New 
York, where he found his sister at Flower 
Hospital. She took him to his oldest mar- 
ried sister at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., where he 
remained a little more than a year. There 
he worked for his brother-in-law as an 
appprentice in the decorating business. He 
became tired of working for nothing but 
his board and clothing so he left and took 
a job as a clerk at a freight office in the 
same city, remaining there 3 months, then 
enlisting the first time in the Army at age 
of 16 years in October, 1909. 


B. Military History 


Including the first enlistment (Oct. 
1909) he had seven enlistments in the 
Army and one in the Marine Corps. The 
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first three enlistments (1909, 1912, 1915) 
including the one in the Marine Corps, 
were terminated before expiration, by dis- 
honorable discharges resulting from charg- 
es of drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 
He stated that he began to drink shortly 
after his first enlistments and his only dif- 
ficulties he thought had resulted in over- 
indulgence in liquor, returning to the posts 
intoxicated and becoming noisy and dis- 
orderly. He claimed he had never been 
A.W.O.L. and had never been charged 
with serious crime although he was given 
a year in the guard-house for larceny. He 
had numerous courtmartials for these var- 
ious charges and sentences, varying from 
the year in the guard house to thirty days 
without fine or dishonorable discharge. In 
1918-19 he served for the period of the 
war under the name of G. W. B. and was 
discharged when the Army was reduced, 
with character very good. Since 1919 he 
had served two complete enlistments and 
discharged with excellent character, was 
made a Corporal in 1920 and did supply 
Sergeant's duty, was made a Sergeant in 
the Air Service in 1922 and received his 
third honorable discharge and second with 
excellent character. 

After enlisting in January, 1925, he 
had no trouble until apprehended by civil 
authorities and charged with transporting 
and possession of liquor, while off duty. 
He was discharged without honor in No- 
vember 1925 and served 3 months in jail 
on the charges. For nearly 2 years he 
worked as a cook, worked as a nurse in 
City Hospital at B., Conn., detention ward, 
and also as an upholsterer for a short 
time. He enlisted the eighth and last time 
in September 1927 and 5 weeks later was 
arrested for being drunk and disorderly 
about camp. After 3 days here he was 
transferred to Walter Reed Hospital, 
reaching there November 2, 1927. 


C. Occupational History 


During the time he was out of the 
Army he usually worked as a cook, but 
at one time did special police duty for 4 
months and once for 8 months had charge 
of a detention ward in the City Hospital, 
B., Conn. 


D. Anti-Social History 
Patient denied any civil arrests except 


for the one during his enlistment (stated 
above). 


E. Alcoholic History 


Indulged in alcohol to excess. He ad- 
mitted the use of cocaine on a few oc- 
casions over a brief period in 1920. 


F. Sexual History 


His heterosexual life began at 17 years 
of age after enlisting in the Army the first 
time. He visited houses of prostitution a 
few times a month for a good many years, 
but admitted that his sexual urge had been 
less for the past few years. He denied ever 
having any venereal disease. Denied any 
homosexual tendencies. 


G. History of Present Illness 


He claimed he had had no trouble at 
any time except that in connection with 
the excessive use of alcohol. Twice since 
1920 while drinking heavily he had seen 
fleeting shadows floating about before him 
for an hour or so. In 1926 it was thought 
that he attempted suicide by taking bi- 
chloride of mercury but this he denied. 


Ill. Hospitalizations 


A. First Hospitalization—Middletown- 
dletown State Hospital, Middletown, 
Conn. 


Suicidal attempt in order to get into 
hospital. No evidence of psychotic be- 
havior. Discharged after 14 days. 

After leaving Hillside Home (sanitar- 
ium) patient was said to have gone to D. 
where he took bichloride of mercury and 
then gave himself up to the police, saying 
he was going to die. He was taken to D. 
Hospital and from there to Hillside Home 
and from there committed to the Middi--- 
town Hospital, July 10, 1926. 

While in the hospital was oriented, but 
rather restless. Admitted his suicidal act, 
said he was tired of living. Two days at- 
ter admission reported as depressed, but 
after this improved. Discharged July 24, 
1926 by probate court. For several days 
previous to his discharge had appeared 
fairly normal, was industrious and appar- 
ently trustworthy, although his facial ex- 
pression was generally very downcast. He 
conversed readily and showed no evidence 
of retardation. Diagnosis —Constitutional 
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psychopathic inferior with episodes of de- 
pression. 


B. Second Hospitalization—Middle- 
town State Hospital, Middletown, 
Conn. 


Voluntary admission after drinking. 
Discharged in 15 days. 

Patient was readmitted to this hospital 
July 11, 1927 as a voluntary patient. He 
had the appearance of having been drink- 
ing, although fully oriented at the time. 
He was quiet, did not react to hallucina- 
tions and showed insight into his condi- 
tion. [le freely admitted the use of drugs, 
stating that a year previous, he was taking 
a grain of morphine at a time. When ad- 
mitted he appeared worried and not at all 
sure of himself, was anxious to get a good 
rest. Discharged July 26, 1927, upon his 
request, apparently recovered. Diagnosis: 
Psychosis with Psychopathic Personality. 


C. Third Hospitalization — Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Alcoholic excitement with suicidal at- 
tempts. While in hospital got hold of 
alcohol, and became intoxicated. Psycho- 
pathic dramatics. 

On November 2, 1927 the patient was 
admitted to the Station Hospital at Fort 
Washington, Maryland, and transferred to 
Walter Reed the same day with a diag- 
nosis of “Psychosis, alcoholic.” According 
to the transfer chart he was placed in soli- 
tary confinement in the guard house at 
Fort Washington October 22, 1927 in a 
maniacal condition. Raved in incoherent 
fashion, beating his head against the cell 
wall. Took off his web belt and tried to 
hang himself. Tried to destroy the mat- 
tress. Two days later he was apparently 
all right. 

He was taken to the hospital on the 
evening of October 30, 1927 in a highly 
excited condition. He was placed in soli- 
tary confinement in the guard house and 
and again tried to hang himself with his 
belt, was cut down and made a second at- 
tempt with a flannel shirt. Became quiet- 
er, was given a mattress to sleep on, but 
destroyed this after a few hours. Later, 
said he used to snuff cocaine in the Phil- 
ippines. Drank at different times while at 
Fort Washington. Said his people caused 
his present condition because they sent 


him to Middletown State Hospital and he 
went to Fort Washington to avoid being 
sent to Middletown again. 

When received at Walter Reed the pa- 
tient was quiet, but had a rather detached 
air and did not mix with other patients, 
seemed to feel somewhat above thei. 
No delusions or hallucinations. No active 
conduct disorder. Lack of insight. Judg- 
ment and self-control were impaired to 
such a degree that he could not carry on 
either in the Army or in civil life. Physi- 
cal examination negative. Neurological ex- 
amination revealed sluggish pupils, slight 
bilateral nystagmus, and slight fibrillary 
tremors. Laboratory findings negative. 

On December 2, 1927, patient was 
transferred from a closed ward to an open 
one and there he showed the same ten- 
dency to remain by himself, but paid fre- 
quent visits to the Ward Officer to ask 
him what he was in the hospital for. At 
the same time his manner was detached 
and preoccupied, he failed to show the 
alertness of a good soldier, and was not 
neat in his appearance. When questioned 
he smiled in a supercilious manner and 
was not at all frank. On December 16, 
1y27 he was drunk and disorderly in a 
restaurant near the hospital and was placed 
in the guard house over night. The next 
day he was placed on a closed ward and 
kept there. He became still more unso- 
ciable and at times was quite irascible, on 
one occasion assaulting an attendant with- 
out provocation. He was rather sullen 
and morose. 

He was discharged from Walter Reed 
for transfer to St. Elizabeths on February 
11, 1928 with the diagnosis of Dementia 
Precox, Simple Type. 


D. Fourth Hospitalization, St. Eliza- 
beths, (First Admission). 


No unusual behavior observed after 
transfer from Walter Reed. Discharged in 
6 weeks. 

The patient was admitted here on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1928. He was accompanied by 
a squad of picked men and was heavily 
manacled. He was said to be an ex- 
tremely dangerous individual. However, 
for the first few days here he was quict 
and well behaved, and cooperated readily 
with the hospital routine. He was inclined 
to be a little seclusive in his habits and 
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appeared somewhat depressed, but when 
asked about this, stated that it was only 
due to the fact that he was in a place of 
this sort. 

Mental examination revealed no de- 
lusions or hallucinations. Orientation was 
correct. Memory was good except for a 
period of unusual behavior about Novem- 
ber 1, 1927. Insight lacking. Judgment 
poor. Psychological examination showed 
a mental age of 13 years, 3 months. Phy- 
sical and neurological examinations were 
essentially negative. Laboratory findings 
negative. 

While here the patient caused no 
trouble. He assisted willingly with the 
ward work and associated freely with his 
fellow patients. On March 28, 1928 the 
patient was discharged into his own cus- 
tody with the intention of going to New 
York to friends. 


Interval between Ist and 2nd Admis- 
sions to St. Elizabeths. 

E. Fifth and Sixth Hospitalizations— 
Norwich State Hospital, Norwich, 
Conn. 


Admission as a result of alcoholism. 


Adinitted here Nov. 16, 1928. Was 
credited as being very violent and de- 
structive, very dangerous to self and oth- 
ers, and having used alcoholic beverages 
and narcotics to excess. He was discharged 
March 2, 1929; diagnosed alcoholic psy- 
chosis, pathological intoxication. 

Readimitted here Dec. 4, 1929;  dis- 
charged March 2, 1930, diagnosis same. 


F. Seventh Hospitalization—Middle- 
town State Hospital, Middletown, 
Conn. 


Admission as a result of alcoholism. 


Admitted May 7, 1930 on an Emer- 
gency committment. On May 5th com- 
mencing drinking heavily and had no 
memory of what happened during the 
next two days. During his stay he was 
quiet and apparently normal in every way 
as to his besavior. For a few days after 
admission the patient was depressed but 
then became more cheerful. He had no 
delusions or hallucinations. He had some 
insight, in that he realized the damaging 
influence from the continuation of his 
drinking habit. Diagnosis—Alcoholic psy- 


chosis, pathological intoxication. 

Date of discharge not given but or 
May 20, 1930 records show that patient 
was admitted to U. S. Veterans Bureau 
Hospital, Bronx, New York, and dis- 
charged on his own request as improved. 


G. Eighth Hospitalization—U. S. Sol- 
diers Home Hospital, Washington. 


Probably due to alcoholism. Later ac- 
cess to drugs with resulting stupor. 

Patient was admitted here on July 17, 
1930. Nervous and depressed. Sullen; 
stayed to himself and had very little to 
say. July 26, 1930 went absent without 
leave and was later returned from Walter 
Reed Hospital in a maniacal condition. It 
took four or five men to control him. Had 
strong odor of paraldehyde on his breath 
and, whein searched, a three ounce bottle 
of paraldehyde and numerous white tab- 
lets were fuond in his pockets. Later, was 
im a stuporous condition for about 18 
hours. Also had a piece of window cord 
in his possession which, he later stated, he 
was going to use to hang himself. 


H. Ninth and Tenth Hospitalizations 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital, Wasb- 
ington. 


Following previous hospitalization and 
patient was recovering and on his guard. 

Admitted here August 31, 1930 for 
mental observation. Came from the Sol- 
diers Home. It was stated that he had 
taken Paraldehyde and admitted having 
done so twice previously. He stated that 
things went wrong and he worried; could 
give no reason for worrying; thought he 
might kill himself by the Paraldehyde. He 
was removed from the hospital on Sep- 
tember 4, 1930 by the U. S. Soldiers Home. 

He was returned to the hospital Sept. 
7, 1930. Following his admission patient 
was evasive for a while but later became 
somewhat more cooperative. He was at all 
times on the defensive. He made no frank 
statements about his hallucinatory episodes 
but admitted having had such episodes 
while at Walter Reed Hospital. Denied 
that he had had any hallucinations before 
or since. He thought they were due, of 
course, to the effects of “dope” given hins 
while there. He denied enemies, but, at 
the same time, gave the impression that 
he had been ill-treated without reason. He 
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thought there was no reason for his being 
brought here and denied that there was 
anything physically or mentally wrong 
with him. He stated that there had been 
a diagnosis made of Dementia Precox and, 
on account of this, he should receive a 
pension; at the same time denied there 
was anything wrong with his mind. 
Patient demanded his discharge and 
was discharged to himself Oct. 10, 1930 
with the understanding that he was going 
to return to Connecticut. Diagnosis—Con- 
stitutional Psychopath—without Psychosis. 


I. Eleventh Hospitalization — U. S. 
Soldiers Home, Washington. 


Drug intoxication. 

Date of readmission not given, but 
fiom the dates went there almost directly 
after leaving Gallinger. On Oct. 14, 1930, 
patient was noisy, boisterous, and in con- 
flict with orderlies on the ward. Talked 
incoherently and threatened to destroy 
himself. Had a long rope in his possession 
and also several vials of drugs and hypnot- 
ics.. Broke away from orderlies and went 
to Police Station. Was brought back to 
Hospital and confined in locked room. 
Next day was surly, stuporous, and re- 
fused to talk. Transferred to St. Eliza- 
beth’s on Oct. 17th. 


J. Twelfth Hospitalization—St. Eliza- 
beths (Second Admission). 


No evidence of psychosis. While on 
parole became intoxicated. 

Patient was readmitted to this hospital 
on Oct. 17, 1930. Following admission he 
was quiet and agreeable on the ward and 
caused no trouble. In examination he was 
polite, agreeable, and cooperative, made 
quite an effort to ingratiate himself with 
the examiner. He also covered up adoit- 
ly. 

Mental examination revealed no inap- 
propriate emotional reactions. Hallucina- 
tions and delusions were denied. Orienta- 
tion correct. Memory good. Patient pos- 
sessed some insights, but there were judg- 
ment defects. Physical and neurological 
examinations negative. Laboratory find- 
ings negative. 

During the early part of his hospital 
stay patient was courteous, pleasant and 
agreeable. He was a willing and efficient 


worker, was well behaved and got along 
well with other patients. On Dec. 3, 1930 
he was given parole of the grounds. On 
Jan. 11, 1931 patient was brought into the 
hospital from the police station by five po- 
lice. He was intoxicated. The officers re- 
ported that they had taken him from Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital where he was fighting 
and causing a commotion, being intoxicat- 
ed at the time. The next day when in- 
terviewed he admitted having been drink- 
ing, but rationalized regarding this. On 
Jan. 16, 1931 patient was discharged into 
his own custody and given a letter to the 
Soldier’s Hospital of Connecticut. Pa- 
tient stated that he was going there until 
he could secure employment. 


K. Thirteenth Hospitalization—Mid- 
dletown State Hospital, Middletown, 
Conn. 


Admission due to alcoholism. 

Patient was readmitted here June 24, 
1931 upon an emergency certificate. 
Brought from F. Home for Soldiers, N., 
Conn. He had been getting along fairly 
well at the Home where he was employed 
as second cook, until he became intoxi- 
cated. He was excited, talkative and vio- 
lent. Called himself a dope field. He 
stated that following his discharge from 
this hospital (Middletown) he had been 
in King’s County Hospital for 6 or 7 
months. The day following his return, he 
became talkative and somewhat facetious. 
Was well oriented and seemed well in- 
formed on current happenings. Attribut- 
ed all his troubles to alcohol. He denied 
hallucinations and no delusions were elicit- 
ed. His excitement apparently lasted but 
one day. Discharged July 22, 1931 by Pro- 
bate Court dismissal. Diagnosis—Without 
Psychosis—alcoholism in a psychopathic in- 
dividual. 


L. Interval between second and third 
hospitalizations at St. Elizabeths. 


Intoxicated and in difficulty between 
hospitalizations. Spent his time in Soldiers 
Homes. 

Patient stated that he went from St. 
Elizabeths on his last discharge to the Sol- 
dier’s Hom ein Connecticut, and remained 
there for a period of 4 months. During 
that period he stated that he was in a state 
hospital in Middletown, Conn. because of 
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a drunken debauch. He was transferred 
to allinger Hospital by way of the Veter- 
ans Bureau and was from there sent to the 
Hampton Soldiers’ Home, Virginia. After 
about 6 weeks here he was discharged and 
returned to the Soldiers Home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but was transferred to Gal- 
linger Flospital in October because of an- 
other drunken spree. From Gallinger he 
returned to the Soldier's Home and con- 
tinued there until the present episode. He 
stated that the recent affair involved the 
drinking of a mixture o falcohol and for- 
maldehyde, but he was unable to state ex- 
actly how much he drank. 


M. Fourteenth Hospitalization — St. 
Elizabeths (Third Admission). 


Assaultive and excited as a result of 
alcohol and had to be forcibly hospital- 
ized. 

Patient was readmitted here January 
18, 1932 from the U. S. Soldiers Home be- 
cause while under the influence of alcohol 
and drugs, he created a disturbance and 
became so violent that it required four 
policemen to handle him. On admission 
he was quiet and complied willingly with 
the routine admission procedures. Dur- 
ing the examination he was pleasant, agree- 
able, cooperative, answered questions 
promptly, but was disgusted over his hos- 
pitalization. 

Mental examination revealed an ap- 
propriate affect. Hallucinations and de- 
lusions not elicited. Orientation correct. 
Memory showed no impairment. There 
was little insight and his judgment greatly 
impaired. Physical and neurological ex- 
aminations negative. Laboratory findings 
negative. 

During his hospital stay patient mad: 
a good adjustment, worked readily, and 
was generally cooperative. He had sever- 
al altercations with other patients; on one 
occasion striking one of them. On March 
2, 1932, patient was discharged into his 
own custody. 


N. Hospitalizations in the Interval 
between third and fourth Admissions 
to St. Elizabeths. 

Period of two years on outside re- 


sulted in ten hospitalizations in a Veterans 
hospital because of alcoholism. Admitted 


to Walter Reed because of abdominal pain 
which was diagnosed duodenal ulcer. 

From 1933 to 1935 the patient was in 

the West and was hospitalized ten times 
at the Veterans Administration Hospitals 
in Los Angeles, Cal. These periods of hos- 
pitalization all followed the same pattern; 
first, the patient would drink excessively; 
then he would become quite excited and 
violent necessitating hospitalization; there 
was generally a rapid recovery from the 
alcoholic debauch without memory of his 
behavior. The diagnosis was always Con- 
stitutional Psychopathic Inferior, Alcohol- 
ism. 
On Dec. 23, 1937 patient was admitted 
to Walter Reed General Hospital com- 
plaining of pain (abdominal) loss of 
weight, loss of appetite and nausea and 
vomiting. The diagnosis of duodenal ul- 
cer was confirmed by X-ray. Patient im- 
proved on a Sippy diet and he was dis- 
charged on Feb. 4, 1938. 

During the month of February 1938 
patient was in the U. S. Soldiers Home, 
Washington, where he complained of 
pain in the abdomen. Here he resumed 
his old habit of becoming acutely intoxi- 
cated until he became such a problem he 
was sent to St. Elizabeths. 


O. Interval between third and fourth 
Admissions to St. Elizabeths. 


Patient stated that, after leaving the 
hospital March 2, 1932, he went to the 
home of his mother in Connecticut where 
he worked as a cook in the State Soldier's 
Home at a salary. He remained there for 
a few months and then went to the home 
of his brother in California and again ob- 
tained employment “off and on” for the 
next 3 years as a cook at a salary ranging 
between $100 and $125 monthly. During 
this interval he was hospitalized at the U. 
S. Veterans Hospital at Sawtelle, Cali- 
fornia, for a couple of months in 1933 for 
“observation.” He returned to Washing- 
ton about June 1937 for “no particular 
reason.” In Oct. 1937 he joined the C.C.C. 
as a cook and on Dec. 23, 1937 he was 
hospitalized by the C.C.C. at Walter Reed 
Hospital because of “stomach trouble.” 


P. Fifteenth Hospitalization—St. Eliza- 
beths (4th Admission). 


Admitted from Soldiers Home _ be- 
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cause of Intoxication. No evidence of 
psychosis. 

Patient was readmitted here March 11, 
1938 by transfer from the U. S. Soldiers 
Home, Washington, because he was intox- 
icated and repeatedly threatening violence 
to the wife and child of a lieutenant who, 
he said, had testified that he was intoxi- 
cated at a recent Summary Court Trial at 
the home. He was quiet and cooperative 
with the routine admitting procedures. 
During the interview he was pleasant and 
friendly, but evasive and appeared to be 
falsifying concerning the events preceding 
his hospitalization. 

Mental examination revealed no evi- 
dence of inappropriate affect. Delusions 
and hallucinations were denied. Orienta- 
tion was correct. Memory was good. In- 
sight was poor. Judgment defective. Phy- 
sical and neurological examinations nega- 


ious to leave the hospital, but did desire 
ground parole. On June 13, 1938, paticat 
was discharged into his own custody. 


On his last hospital stay in St. Eliza- 
beths, patient made out the following list 
of number of times and places he had been 
hospitalized for mental observation be- 
tween March 1928 and April 1938. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington ... 5 
Perry Point, Md., Vet. Hospital. ...... I 
OG: Ge TN FE. We vccancnnwewscias 1 
Hillside Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. .... 6 
Middletown Connecticut State Hospital 3 
Norwich Conn. State Hospital 
Central Islip State Hospital, L. I, N. Y. 1 
Hampton, Va., Veterans Hospital 


ee 


Belleville, Illinois, City ............... I 
Veterans Bureau Hosp., Los Angeles .. 9 
Fresno Cal. City Hospital .............. 2 


St. Louis City Hospital 














tive. Laboratory findings negative. : 

On the ward the patient was quiet Walter Reed ee Hosp., Wash. .. 1 
and cooperative. He spent most of his North Chicago, Ill., Veterans Hosp. .... 1 
time reading. He assisted willingly with Gen, Hines Hosp. ....-+0eeeeeeeeeeees : 
the ward work. He exhibited at no time Fort Washington, Md. SESS He Wipe sinivige s I 
any unusual behavior. The nurses noted U. S. Soldiers Home Hospital ......... 3 
that the patient did not seem at all anx- SE oisseSevasseues 41 

Discussion 


The interaction of the twin forces, heredity and environment, can 
be fairly well measured in this case. The father had a brain tumor while 
five siblings were mentally sick. Several collateral relatives are also sus- 
pected of mental disorder. At an early age of 2 our patient was put 
into a foster home and spent the major part of his childhood years in 
foster homes. It is well authenticated that he never had any real home 
life. Nature dealt this patient a double blow and there soon appeared 
evidences of abnormal behavior. He was a mischievous child and very 
early his foster parents found it necessary to place him in a reforma- 
tory. We learn that he was a careless and thoughtless child and never 
did think of the consequences of his action. The early history of this 
case is typical of that of a psychopathic child. As he grew older he was 
always in trouble without it ever seeming to worry him. He was ex- 
tremely impulsive. His inability to adjust followed him into adult life 
where he was unable to hold a job for any length of time. He was equally 
unsuccessful in the Army where he enlisted many times and was several 
times dishonorably discharged. One sees here beautifully laid down in 
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early childhood a pattern of behavior which persisted throughout life 
and succeeded in turning this man’s life into one of uselessness In seek- 
ing for the causative factors one is strongly inclined to blame the un- 
favorably hereditary and environmental conditions remembering that 
five other siblings, reared under similar handicaps, developed mental ill- 
nesses. 

Strangely enough, in this case, we find the patient’s story agreeing 
fairly well with that from outside sources. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that he has engaged in the usual psychopathic trait of ‘window 
dressing.’ He alibis his leaving jobs in civil life, and he speaks with 
pride of his periods in the Army when he got into no difficulty. He 
passes over quickly his more serious offenses in the Service. Incon- 
gruous as it may seem he tells of having enlisted in the Army under a 
false name although he must realize that this is a crime and would at 
once make him suspect. We learn that he is so ‘full of remorse’ about 
his conduct in the service. This is most unusual for a psychopath until 
we learn the reason—that all his trouble is due to alcohol. Thus he ex- 
pects to escape blame and hide behind an alibi. Apparently he knows 
enough of human nature to expect sympathy if he claims addiction to 
‘Demon Rum.’ Of course, he can always blame addiction on the Army! 

The story of his hospitalizations, a long and tedious one, is not only 
a glaring display of the psychopath in action, but illustrates even more 
dramatically that this group of individuals is an enormous burden to the 
State. Forty-one hospitalizations in ten years! A study of them shows 
that every one was due to alcoholism or the taking of drugs. With the 
‘careless abandon’ of the psychopath as soon as the patient was put on 
parole or discharged he again resumed his alcoholic habits. Never was 
there a more beautiful example of lack of judgment or carelessness of 
consequences! The incidental introduction into his life of a physical 
illness, duodenal ulcer, did not cause our patient to stop and think. As 
soon as he could reach for the bottle again, nothing was allowed to inter- 
fere with the pleasure of drinking. For drinking appears to have been 
his sole end in life and the pleasure principle was predominant. Yet 
there were suicidal attempts which some may interpret as evidences of 
deeper disorder. One of these was an act to provide admission to a hos- 
pital—in order to escape more serious consequences, one suspects. The 
other suicidal attempts were made under the influence of alcohol and 
one can be sure that they were made in such a manner and such a time 
as to attract attention and to assure immediate assistance. There are re- 
ports that he appeared depressed at times. Certainly to those acquaint- 
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ed with the subject, short periods of depression following alcoholism are 
not unknown. Even the social drinker is subject to these. Even the 
shortest hospital admission in this man’s history is not without its evi- 
dences of the dramatic talent of the psychopath. 

There was never the least shred of evidence that this man was neur- 
otic or psychotic. There was never the least suggestion that he was will- 
ing to accept help or was able to profit by experience. His life was 
played in only one tune—that of pleasure. He was without any deep 
emotional ties. He lived his life alone or among other men and gave 
scant attention to the other sex. The bottle served as mate for him and 
he was as faithful to it as he was unfaithful to the other obligations of 
life. Here one is allowed to see in pure culture a psychopath in his be- 
ginning, crystallization and full bloom. 


Case X 


F. L. S. 29069. From a family of healthy stock, free of any taints, 
and a background better than average we present a patient who, at the 





early age of nineteen, entered upon the paths of criminality. 


[ ANAMNESIS 
A. Information from parents. 


A patient who had an uneventful ad- 
olescence and escaped an antisocial career 
until his discharge from the service at 
nineteen. Spent 21 months in service dur- 
ing the War and had no particular diffi- 
culties or symptoms of mental disorder. 
Following his discharge from the army 
and his return to civilian life a career of 
crime was begun. 

Patient’s father 1s living and well. His 
mother died of Hodgkin’s Disease when 
the patient was eight months old. There is 
one brother four years older than the pa- 
tient. There is no history of insanity in 
the family. 

The patient was born January 29th, 
1900 at M., Illinois. When he was ten 
his father married again. At this time 
the patient was a flabby, inactive child 
who seldom showed any signs of anima- 
tion. He improved wonderfully under 
the step-mother’s care. Began school at 
the age of 6, seemed normal, not dull, nor 
especially bright. Completed 8th grade at 
fifteen and entered high school. When 
the war was declared he was eager to en- 


list but parents refused on account of 
age. He overdrew his checking account 
and bought clothing and traveling bag. 
charging same to his father, and ran away 
to California where he enlisted. His par- 
ents first heard from him through a Per- 
sonal in the Chicago Tribune. 

Since his discharge he has got into 
a lot of trouble. He was employed in 
the Post Office and stole money from 
there. He has forged checks, by his 
father’s name and a merchant whom he 
knew very well. At another time took em- 
ployer’s car and with another boy drove 
some distance. They were caught in a 
rainstorm and the car was badly damaged. 
The step-mother states that he has attacks 
of deep thought during which he has ne 
recollection of events about him. Also ap- 
pears unable to tell the truth when it 
would serve his purpose better than an 
untruth. 

While still at home following his dis- 
charge from the service the patient was 
sent to hospital No. 20, Colorado Springs 
about August 1, 1919, because his lungs 
were said to have been affected as a re- 
sult of gas. He was sent home August 10, 
the report being made by the medical offi- 
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cer in charge that the case would not war- 
rant further government treatment, the 
recommendation being made that the pa- 
tient was in need of Colorado climate, but 
that it should be indulged in at the pa- 
tient’s own expense. No mention was made 
of any mental symptoms exhibited by this 
patient. 


B. Information from Military Service. 


Military resords show that the patient 
enlisted June 1, 1917; went overseas and 
was honorably discharged at Camp Dodge, 
Iowa, March 1, 1919; that at no time dur- 
ing his military service was he treated for 
any mental trouble nor was there any in- 
dication of mental trouble at the time of 
separation from the service. He was, while 
in the active service, in various hospitals 
for various physical illnesses and as the re- 
sult of being gassed. 


II Anti-Social Career 


While working for the local post office 
patient stole registered mail and fled. After 
his apprehension was sent to a Veteran’s 
Hospital for observation and here made 
off with registered mail of the patients. 
Forged checks while at large. Finally ap- 
prehended and sentenced to 7 years in the 
reformatory. 

After the patient’s return from Color- 
ado early in August 1919, he was assigned 
to drive a post-office collection auto. The 
third day he was on this work, August 16, 
the registered mail supposed to be turned 
in from several substations on his collec- 
tion route, was not received or checked 
in at the post-office and the next morning 
the patient left home. He was located in 
Los Angeles early in 1920 through the ef- 
forts of the American Red Cross and by 
advertising in the Chicago papers. He was 
under the assumed name of C. D. J. He 
was alleged at that time to have issued 
fraudulent checks and to have deposited 
them in the H. Bank, Los Angeles, Cait- 
fornia. While in San Francisco he over- 
drew his account, was apprehended and 
sentenced to a reformatory, but was pa- 
roled to the probation officer in Los An- 
geles. 

He was returned to D., Iowa, March 
16, 1920, by the Deputy Marshal of the 
United States and was held in the county 
jail, pending a hearing before the District 


Attorney. On arrival at Davenport, the 
patient confessed the charge against him, 
and after being notified that he was en- 
titled to counsel, said he desired none, but 
pleaded guilty to the offense of cheating 
by false pretences. 

Through the efforts of the local Con- 
gressman, the patient, instead of being tried 
for these charges, was sent to the U. S. 
Public Health Hospital at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. While here the postmaster entrust- 
ed to him certain mail received at the 
hospital for delivery to patients therein 
(without the knowledge of the hospital 
authorities). One check payable to Mz. G. 
for $933.94 was taken from the mail by 
the patient, the patient escaping from the 
hospital with it, and cashed by him at 
Charlotte, N. C., after forging the same. 
The U. N. Bank, at Charlotte, N. C., noti- 
fied the patient’s father that the patient had 
deposited at that bank Government chec«s. 
It was alleged that the endorsement of 
these checks were forged. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was immediately notified 
of this. 


The patient was traced from city to 
city and finally apprehended in California. 

The official records show that while 
the patient was at large he returned to 
Iowa and on August 13th entered the S. S. 
Bank of Davenport, Iowa, presented a bog- 
us business card which he had had neatly 
printed, showing him to be a salesman. He 
deposited two checks on the O. State Bank 
of Ogden, Utah, for $500 and $250 respec- 
tively. The next day he called again and 
deposited a check for $340.27 on the S. S. 
Trust Co. of Boston. He then purchased 
$500 worth of traveler’s checks at the 
bank and took the first train for Los An- 
geles where he was apprehended. He had 
already been indicted at Charlotte, N. C., 
on August 18, 1920 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for forgery. He was returned ro 
Iowa from California and tried befor: 
Judge D. on September 4, 1920, pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to a 7 year term 
at the Anamosa Reformatory. 


Ill Hospitalizations 
ments 


and Imprisor- 


First observed in U. S. P. H. Hospital 
at St. Louis for two months until he made 
his escape. Said to be suffering from De- 
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mentia Precox and not considered respon- 
sible for his criminal activities. 

Immediately following the patient's 
theft of the registered mail and his disap. 
pearance from home his brother again 
sought the help of Congressman H., who 
had previously been interested in the pa- 
tient, and in his letter to Congressman H. 
he makes the first mention of any mental 
symptoms, quote: “his actions indicate he 
is in a very alarming condition. . . Previous 
to this particular affair, and since his dis- 
charge, there have been other incidents oc- 
cur which would indicate clearly his lack 
of mental responsibility.” When the pa- 
tient was located in California and re- 
turned, Congressman H. was advised that 
the patient would probably be released by 
the Federal outhorities for observation and 
treatment by the Public Health Service. 
Now Congressman H. busied himself in 
the patient’s behalf and efforts were made 
to commit him to a hospital for mental 
observation. 

The records show that on March 24, 
1920 the patient was admitted to the U. S. 
Public Health Hospital at St. Louis, Mo. 
This occurred 8 days after patient’s re- 
turn from California so that apparentiy 
Congressman H. was successful in his ef- 
forts. The following statement appeared 
in the record: ‘Owing to statement of 
father that claimant is not right mentally 
and very unreliable, he is transferred to 
psychiatric ward for observation to deter- 
mine his mental condition.’ This transfer 
occurred March 25, 1920. The results of 
the psychiatric examination are as follows: 
“Patient shows tendency to restlessness and 
indifference, his speech is normal in 
amount and stream of thought clear and 
relevant. No delusions or hallucinations 
elicited.’ The diagnosis was Dementia Prae- 
COX, quiescent state. 

Under date of April 6, 1920, Dr. B., 
Surgeon-in-Charge of the hospital stated 
as follows. “It is the opinion of the medi- 
cal examiner that the above named pa- 
tient is now and has been mentally irre- 
sponsible for any criminal act which he 
miay have committed since his discharge 
from the service. Furthermore, should he 
be subjected to trial, it would undoubtedly 
aggravate his present mental and physical 
condition.” Patient appears to have made 
a good hospital adjustment until April 


20, 1920 when it was reported that he 
showed some restlessness, stayed out late 
two nights recently, showed disposition to 
disregard orders and rules of the hospital. 
Further, there is a statement, signed by 
Dr. Geo. P. A., sworn before a Notary 
Public April 26, 1920 in which he certifies 
on oath that he is a practicing physician 
in U. S. Public Health Hospital, St. Louis, 
that F. L. S. was under his observation 
from March 23, 1920 and that said patient 
was suffering from a psychosis and was, 
therefore, incapable of managing his busi- 
ness affairs. On April 26, 1920 the patient 
escaped from the U. S. Public Health Hos- 
pital at St. Louis. 


B. Interval between first and second 
hospitalization 


While held in jail after his second ap- 
prehension was examined by a state psy- 
chiatrist who felt he was suffering from 
Dementia Precox. On this recommenda- 
tion judge sent him to hospital for obser- 
vation. 

After the patient’s escape from the 
hospital in St. Louis he was again caught 
up with in California and returned to Io- 
wa. Following the pronouncement of his 
sentence, the judge ordered the patient 
held in the jail in Marion, Iowa, tempor- 
arily because the Federal Officers would 
probably want him. He remained here 
until October 23, 1920. The County At- 
torney reported that during his stay in ja»! 
the Sheriff and his deputies noticed no evi- 
dence of insanity. He further stated that 
he could furnish twenty witnesses who had 
been closely associated with him in jail 
for thirty days or more, that they would 
testify that F. L. S. was a sane man and 
never showed the slightest indication of 
insanity, but that he was a sharp, shrewd 
and well educated crook. 

While the prisoner was in jail at Mari- 
on, Congressman H. again sought to have 
the patient freed on a charge of insanity or 
have him removed to a mental hospital. 
He produced the statements of two psv- 
chiatrists at the St. Louis Public Healt 
Service to come to Davenport and request 
that F. L. S. be taken to Independence for 
examination by Dr. S., superintendent of 
the Independence State Hospital. Dr. S. 
examined him first on September 7, 1920. 
Dr. S. observed him again ten days later 
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and said that on both occasions he seemed 
quite rational, but that he made a diag- 
nosis of Dementia Precox, catatonic type, 
largely upon the past history. The Judge, 
after hearing the psychiatric opinions, sus- 
pended sentence and paroled him to the 
custody of Surgeon B. at the U. S. Public 
Health Service at Knoxville, Iowa. 


C. Second Hospitalization—U. S. P. 
H. Hospital, Knoxville, lowa. 


Observation in U. S. P. H. hospital at 
Knoxville, Iowa for 3 weeks showed that 
there was no evidence to support the pa- 
tient’s claim that he had amnesic periods. 

He was received at U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital No. 57 at Knoxville, lo- 
wa, on October 23, 1920 directly from the 
jail at Marion. There he was described as 
a young man of neat, genteel appearance, 
and his general manner was quiet, self- 
contained and he gave the impression of 
being at ease with anyone to whom he 
talked. He attempted to ingratiate him- 
self into the confidence of those whom hc 
thought would be helpful to him. He as- 
sumed a superior attitude toward other pa- 
tients and attempted to gain favor with the 
nurses and physicians by being overcout- 
teous. He talked freely about his social 
irregularities, but he claimed that he knew 
of them only by having funds for which 
he could not account and being in locali- 
ties when he did not know how he gut 
there. He expected others to accept with- 
out question his stories of amnesia and 
thought that the irregular acts of inis 
should not interfere with his future plans 
or work against his future success. He: 
spoke bitterly of the County Attorney who 
prosecuted him and referred to the bank 
from which he got the money as being 
“horsey” about it. He was very restive 
under the hospital discipline and resented 
not being shown special favors. He was 
of the type who is overcourteous to his 
superiors and expects in return value re- 
ceived. 


1. The Problem of Amnesias 


(a) Patient’s statement: The follow- 
ing information comes from examinations 
there: “Patient claims amnesia for the per- 
iods in which all of his irregular acts were 
committed. Patient says that he worked 


for the Post Office in Davenport and took 
registered mail which he thinks netted him 
about $350, and went to California. He was 
got in Los Angeles and brought back to 
Iowa for trial, and sentenced to Anamosa 
Penitentiary for 7 years and when sent 
here he was in jail awaiting transfer to 
Anamosa. The fragments of correspond- 
ence which were on him indicated that the 
above is only a fraction of his criminalis- 
tic acts. Each was committed to meet an 
immediate want. 


(b) Comment by the physicians on 
the Anmesia: 


During the time he was in the hospital 
he was questioned a number of times by 
different members of the staff with refer. 
ence to his amnesic periods. The stories 
of his amnesia do not agree in detail. At 
one time, he admits of amnesia for one 
event, the next time he tells in detail «f 
the event. In the main he remembers all 
the events of the period for which he 
claims amnesia. It was che opinion of 
each member of the staff that there was 
no evidence to support his claim that he 
had amnesic periods. 


D. Reformatory Sentence—Anamosa 
Reformatory, Anamos1, lowa 


Removed from hospital by U. S. Gov- 
ernment, tried and sentenced again to a 
7 year reformatory sentence. Remained 
here 9 months until transfer to St. Eliza- 
beths. 

While the patient was being held at 
Knoxville, Iowa, under date of November 
12, 1920, a Deputy United State Marshai 
served a warrant upon F, L. S. for his cus- 
tody and, as the patient had never been 
legally committed by court, simply hav- 
ing been paroled to that institution by the 
judge, he was delivered to the U. S. Depu- 
ty Marshal. Following this he was tried 
before a judge and was finally committed 
to Anamosa Reformatory. He was re- 
ceived in the insane department at Ana- 
mosa, November 27, 1920, under a sentence 
of 7 ycars from L. Co., Iowa, with a ten- 
tative diagnosis of shell shock. At this 
time he showed symptoms of mental irri- 
tation and excitement and lack of concen- 
tration. During his time there the symp- 
toms gradually disappeared under instita- 
tional treatment and at the time of trans- 
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fer were not in evidence, with the excep- 
tion of an absolute untrustworthiness. 
While at Anamosa he was again examined 
by Dr. S., superintendent of the Indepen- 
dence State Hospital, and he found no 
change in his condition and believed him 
still to be suffering from Dementia Pre- 
cox. The patient was released from Ana- 
mosa August 21, 1921 on order of the 
Governor of the State for Medical treat- 
ment and observation at St. Elizabeths 
(this was on the insistence of Congressman 
H.), to be returned to the Reformatory 
upon release from St. Elizabeths. The pa- 
tient still had a Federal indictment pend- 
ing against him at Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. St. Elizabeths Hospital 


On admission to St. Elizabeths physi- 
cal and mental examinations were nega- 
tive. 


1. Admission 


On his admission to St. Elizabeths 
August 23, 1921, the patient was well or- 
iented in all spheres, alert and intelligent 
and complied readily with routine exami- 
nation procedures. 


On the ward the patient got along 
very well, was neat and tidy in appearance 
and well behaved. Although he chafed 
considerably under the restraint, he showed 
a tendency to become slightly irritable at 
times. He worked continually in the oc- 
cupational therapy department and upon 
the word, read, played cards or practiced 
shorthand, continually occupying his time. 


On mental examination patient was 
cooperative and pleasant, alert and well in 
touch with his environment. The stream 
of talk was free, relevant and coherent, 
not excessive, but entirely to the point. 
Emotionally the patient stated, “I feel all 
right now except being somewhat ner- 
vous. I would not call myself especially 
happy. I am not sad either. However, I 
am glad to be in the hospital where I may 
get straightened out.” No hallucinations 
or delusions were elicited. Well oriented. 
Intelligence good. Memory unimpaired 
and general knowledge good. Felt that 
he should be in this hospital but that he 
was not sick except for those past attacks. 
Physical examination was negative. 


2. Life story as given by patient. 
(a) Family and Personal History 


Patient gave an account of family and 
personal history up to enlistment whicn 
agreed fairly well with that from outside 
sources, 

Father is living and well; 61 years of 
age; is head of a life insurance company. 
Mother died of “Hodgkin’s Disease” while 
patient was 3 months old. (Outside in- 
formation says it was at 8 months). Pa- 
tient does not know her age at death and 
has heard practically nothing about her. 
Stepmother is living and well; is 61 years 
of age. Brother, one, age 24, living and 
well. No history of mental or nervous 
disease elicited. 

Patient was born January 29, 1900 at 
M., Illinois. After his mother’s death he 
was raised by his foster-mother who took 
immediate charge of him. Father remar- 
ried in about a year after death of his 
first wife. He has always been greatly at- 
tracted toward his foster-mother and 
thought a great deal more of her than of 
his own father. Started to school at the 
age of 4. Finished 3rd year of high school 
at 17, having been kept out of school only 
one-half semester on account of eye troub- 
le at 16. Always got along nicely in 
school. 

Sexual and alcoholic history negative. 


(b) Sexual History 


First practiced masturbation at the age 
of 11. Following the first few attempts, 
he practiced this about once a week until 
he entered high school at the age of 14. 
Had his first heterosexual experience at 
the age of 16 and had since that time in- 
dulged from six to ten times a year. Once 
while in France, he allowed a French girl 
to commit fellatio on him. He states, 
however, he was disgusted with this. 


(c) Alcoholic History 


He has used alcoholic beverages mod- 
erately, became drunk on two occasions. 


(d) Occupational History 


Only job he ever held lasted 4 months 
and was just prior to his enlistment. 

On account of his father’s circum- 
stances never had to do any work while 
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in school. Quit high school in January, 
1917 because he was having some trouble 
with his eyes and got the idea he wanted 
to work. Started doing stenographic work 
about the first of February, 1917, with the 
M. Heating and Construction Co., for 
which he got $18 a week. Liked his work 
all right, remained with the company until 
June 1917. 
(e) Military History 


Story of military service given by pa- 
tient agrees reasonably well with that 
from the War Department. 

About this time he got patriotism. 
Started on a vacation for the Pacific Coast 
and enlisted June 17, 1917 at San Francisco 
in the Army and was assigned to Co, A. 
116 Eng. 

Came East with this company and 
was transferred to the First Engineers at 
Camp Mills about the middle of July. He, 
however, had some training at Camp 
Greene before this transfer was affected. 
Sailed from Hoboken, August 17, 1917 for 
France. Landed in France about 15 or 16 
days later. Started in the first battle in 
the Toul Sector at Beaumont. Went into 
the lines there January 29, 1918. Was 
gassed on that front March 18, 1918, was 
in Field Hospital No. 12 for 3 weeks and 
transferred back to Base Hospital No. 18 
for gas inhalation, kind unknown and rec- 
ommended for refraction. Was there 8 
days and returned to duty on the Verdun 
Sector about March 25th. Was on duty 
there until the middle of May, in battle a 
part of the time. Was then sent to Bel- 
leau Woods, Chateu Thierry, was here for 
about a month. Was gassed June 18th and 
sent to Evacuation 5, a Kansas City Unit. 
Was there about two days and evacuated 
to base 202 at Orleans. Stayed there about 
two weeks and was sent back to the com- 
pany at Belleau Woods. 

Went from Chateu Thierry to Sois- 
sons, where he went into the lines about 
July 16th. Here he thinks he was sheil 
shocked; was cavered up with debris by a 
bursting shell and dug out about half an 
hour later. Was there 3 weeks when he 
contracted influenza. Was there about 3 
weeks. Was transferred from: there to 
Tours. Remained there about 2 months 
until, sometime in October, when he was 
o. k’d for the lines and went to the Meuse- 


Argonne. Was in another seige of gas 
about Nov. sth. Was sent back to emer- 
gency hospital and from there to Tours. 
He did stenography in the office of the 
Director General of Railroads until the 
armistice was signed Nov. 11th. Was sent 
to Base Hospital No. 8 at Saveny for 
evacuation to the United States Nov. 26, 
1918. Discharged at Camp Dodge March 
1, 1919. No disability. Recalied for ex- 
amination for disability July 1919, granted 
20%. 


(f) History of present illness. 


Patient blames all his difficulties on 
‘spells’ with loss of memory which started 
overseas following a gas attack and have 
since occurred just preceding each crimi- 
nal act. His whole story of his illness is 
full of rationalizations which cover up and 
gloss over a bad past record. 

Patient attributes his present and past 
trouble to shell shock, which he believes 
he incurred at Soissons July 19, 1918. His 
symptoms were dizziness, intense head- 
ache, sensation as being “half-baked”, neu- 
sea and vomiting. Felt this way for two 
or three days, following which he began 
to feel better. About a month later had 
a spell while walking down the street at 
about 10:00 A. M. Felt as if there was 1 
sudden rush of blood to his head, had sen- 
sation as if his head had bursted. Does not 
know whether or not he fell, and knew 
nothing more for some time until he found 
himself sitting on a bench in the park 
about 3:00 P. M. No one was with him. 
Stated he felt numb all over, was as tired 
as if he had been working several days 
without rest. Had no further attacks of 
this kind until he got back to the States. 
His second attack occurred in February. 
1919 at Fort Des Moines, lowa. While 
walking down to the canteen (the exact 
date he does not remember) he had the 
same sensation of blood rushing to his 
head and the next thing he remembers 
was being at home at Davenport, Iowa. 
His mother told him he had been home 11 
days. Does not remember a thing which 
happened in the interim. His mother told 
him he acted as if he were in a stupor, 
would answer questions and eat. Returned 
to the Fort. He was carried as A.W.O.L. 
Did not appear before a summary court. 
Was sent to Camp Dodge for discharge. 
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After discharge March 1, 1919, he re- 
turned home, did some steographic work 
and had a third spell in the evening of 
May 11th. This spell came on in the 
characteristic way, some time about 7:30 
or 8:00 P. M. The next thing he remem- 
bers was being at home about May 16th. 
In the meantime, it seems that he had 
passed some worthless checks, to whom 
and what denominations he does not know. 
It seems that his father straightened them 
out for him and then came to him about 
it. Does not remember just what his 
father had to say about it. 

Remained at home, did some more 
stenographic work until he went up for 
examination for disability the latter part 
of July, 1919, after which he returned and 
went to work in the Post Office where he 
worked until about the 16th of August, 
1919, when he had his fourth spell of blood 
rushing to his head, and resulting amnesia 
for about 5 days. The last thing he re- 
membered was driving a post office Ford 
truck into the sheds at the post office. The 
next thing he remembers was waking up 
on the Pullman of the Santa Fe going into 
Los Angeles. He had on him at that time 
about $850.00, this amount being a part 
of the collections he had made from the 
registered mail collected on the 16th of 
August from the substations. He stated 
that he did not know what to do. Was 
frightened for fear he would be appre- 
hended. Stayed in Los Angeles for about 
a month and then wrote his mother tell- 
ing her about it, and then gave himself up 
voluntarily before he heard from his 
mother. Was indicted and brought home 
Was in jail at Davenport for about 2 
months. Did not appear in court and 
was sent to U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital No. 57 at St. Louis, March 23, 
1920. 

Was there about three weeks in the 
Psychopathic Ward under observation. 
About April 15th he had another attack 
similar to the others at about noon time. 
From then on until August, he states he 
was in and out of these spells with result- 
ing amnesias from 3 days to a week. April 
isth he left the hospital. The next thing 
he remembers was in Charlotte, N. C. Does 
not know what occurred in the interim. 
Does not know the date he was in Char- 
lotte. Remembers being in Boston, Chica- 


go, Billings, Montana; Seattle, Washington; 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Buffalo. The 
next thing he clearly remembers now is 
being under arrest at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
after being brought back from Los An- 
geles. At Cedar Rapids he got into some 
more trouble, passing checks and was again 
indicted. This was in September 1920. 
From April to September, he states, while 
he does not remember what he did, he 
has been told that he passed many worth- 
less checks. 

In September was indicted and plead 
guilty. Was sentenced to 7 years at the 
lowa State Reformatory. He did not go 
to the reformatory because the Congress- 
man at home, Congressman H., came to 
the rescue, obtained Bench parole for him 
to the Knoxville U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice Hospital at Knoxville, lowa, October 
23, 1920. Was there 3 weeks when the 
Federal authorities came and took him 
from the hospital. They were going to 
take him to Charlotte, N. C. to answer 
charges there but he was taken insead to 
Des Moines, Iowa to the jail. Judge W. 
had his sentence changed from 7 years at 
the reformatory to seven years at the.crim- 
inal insane ward at Anamosa, Iowa. Was 
there from November 30, 1920 until Aug- 
ust 22, 1921. In the meantime he had no 
more spells. He states he had no work to 
do at Anamosa. Congressman H. was in- 
strumental in getting him transferred to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


3. Course in the Hospital 


Maintained a superior attitude while 
hospitalized at St. Elizabeths and was 
somewhat of a problem. Showed no evi- 
dence of mental illness. 

From the time of admission and there- 
after the patient was quiet, cooperative, 
well-behaved and pleasant. He exhibited 
a tendency to keep himself always occu- 
pied. He was extremely sociable and 
pleasant with the other patients. He seem- 
ed content to remain in the hospital, but 
continued to ask for the privilege of 
ground parole. Did no work on the ward 
until after the first month and one-half. 
During the second month he was constant- 
ly seeking parole, but when offered the 
chance to go walking with the patients, 
he refused. Patient continued to chafe at 
the restrictions and continued to ask for 
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parole (probably because he learned that 
it had been decided that he had no men- 
tal illness and was to be sent back to An- 
amosa to serve his sentence). It was well 
brought out during interviews that his 
amnesias varied considerably and that he 
lied easily and rather clumsily. 

In April, 1922, on the mother’s earnest 
request, the patient was granted ground 
parole. He was assigned to a position in 
the pathological laboratory, did his work 
well and did not violate his parole. How- 
ever, it was noted that after these privi- 
leges were extended, he acted in a superior 
manner, antagonized the other patients, 
and now began to complain because he 
was not given city parole. Because of his 


superior manner, he continued a trouble- 
maker on the ward until he saw the chance 
of being given city -parole, whereupon he 
became again a model patient. Just prior 
to discharge he was allowed ta go into 
the city daily with his step-mother and got 
into no behavior difficulties. 

On June 30, 1922, acting upon an or- 
der for discharge from the Veteran’s Bu- 
reau, the patient was discharged. He left 
the hospital with his step-mother to go to 
a Veteran’s Bureau rest home at Culpepper, 
Virginia. Congressman H. had been suc- 
cessful in arranging this and had succeeded 
in delaying his return to serve his sentence 
at Anamosa, until the Governor of low 
pardoned the patient. 








Discussion 


Here presented is a young man with a history of antisocial behavior 
which would do justice to a hardened criminal with many years of pris- 
on sentence behind him. He attributes his whole behavior difficulties 
to periods of ‘loss of memory’ and states that this came on as a result of 
shell-shock. Let us examine the evidence in favor of this. Are his dif- 
ficulties on a neurotic, psychotic, or psychopathic basis? 

A neurosis, per se, does not arise following shell-shock or other 
emotional crisis. True enough such events may precipitate a breakdown 
in a personality already neurotic. But what evidence have we that this 
patient had the seeds of neurosis lurking behind the curtain. In child- 
hood there is always ample evidence that the personality of the neur- 
otic is poorly equipped to deal with its adjustment in life, but, until 
the age of seventeen, our patient’s life was an uneventful one and his 
parents report no history of behavior difficulties. Then, perhaps, his 
childhood and puberty were so protected that he was able to make 2 
satisfactory adjustment. This may be true, but, if so, what protect- 
ed him during the great emotional upheaval that must have accompan- 
ied his military service. Many a latent neurosis was brought to the fore 
and thousands of previously well-adjusted human beings broke down 
in the Great War. Hospitals were full of poor, shattered souls who had 
suffered mental collapse and psychiatry received its greatest impetus. 
But what of our patient during this period? He appears not to have 
been fazed and his life went on much as usual, except that there was a 
more exciting field for his operations. A neurotic could never have es- 
caped his doom as did our patient. 
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Examination of his ‘losses of memory’ or amnesias becomes impor- 
tant, not only because this is his chief symptom, but also because if they 
are hysterical in character, the evidence for a neurosis must be re-exam- 
ined. The hysterical amnesia is always for a certain period and is us- 
ually sharply delimited. It is always constant, and if it does vary, it 
is because the patient recalls some part of the amnesic period. There is 
no element of convenience in the hysterical amnesias, no suspicion that 
thir appearance is a convenient cloak to hide behind. They are, in 
fact, unconsciously motivated and are hardly to be shuffled about as the 
patient’s needs may demand. The amnesias of our patient are of the 
latter type, shifting and fitting themselves to cover up unpleasant epi- 
sodes in his past. At times he remembers what he previously had for- 
gotten and at other times he forgets what he previously had recalled. 
These losses of memory vary with different hospital admissions and are 
so spotted as to serve as alibis for periods of anti-social behavior. Our 
patient’s memory is, on the whole, good when all various stories are 
pieced together and there is no evidence that he is a neurotic, suffering 
from hysterical lapses of memory. 

Could his acts and his behavior have been the result of a psychos- 
is? Quoting from the opinion of the psychiatrists who examined him 
at Knoxville, we observe, “There is absolutely nothing, during his res- 
idence here and during the examination, to indicate the existence of psy- 
chosis. In fact, most of the evidence of such a condition is of a negative 
nature. He has been at all times active, alert, agreeable, ready to con- 
verse frecly with those about him. There is no evidence of hallucina- 
tory experiences and questions in regard to these brought denials as did 
examinations in regard to delusional material. His general demeanor and 
reactions were not indicative of delusional trends repressed. There is no 
dullness and no attempt to withdraw from realities. His grasp of the 
situation is good and he is always keenly alert to what is going on about 
him. He did not present autistic thinking, the shut-in type, and split- 
ting or transformation of personality, as would be expected in Demen- 
tia Praecox, even in earlier stages. In fact, it is believed that he made a 
very satisfactory adjustment to such a situation. He appears composed 
and at ease, shows no mannerisms, no negativism, no sterotypy in con- 
duct or speech while here to indicate a psychotic or other unusual re- 
action.” 

Examinations at other hospitals agree with these findings and, with 
the exception of the statement of Dr. S. who gives no reasons to support 
it, there is no conclusive evidence that this patient was psychotic at 
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any earlier period of observation. While a patient here, he was not at 
any time psychotic nor did he appear to have reacted to his past diffi- 
culties in a psychotic fashion. Certainly, if he had been suffering from 
Dementia Praecox for as long a period as his difficulties date, there would 
have been evident emotional scarring and deterioration. He would have 
escaped that well worn road of the praecox to emotional isolation and 
a world of phantasy. He would not have found it necessary to adopt 
a pattern of amnesias for a flight from reality would have been a far 
more effective defense mechanism. It seems practically impossible that 
this man, who has been under almost constant observation since the War, 
could have ever been psychotic and this fact escaped the notice of his 
physicians. 


Since psychogenic factors do not seem to have motivated this pa- 
tient’s antisocial behavior, it is perhaps on the basis of a psychopathic 
personality make-up? These acts were motivated by the desire for 
money, and were always committed in answer to the demands of the 
present need without any thought of future consequences. He cared 
little for society and behaved as though he though society owed him 
something. He appears to have put a high value on patriotism—his ca- 
reer commenced following his discharge from the army and his failure 
to receive compensation. Never once was there an attempt to earn his 
living by honest labor, never any attempt to reform and change his 
ways after his first offense. His method was an illustration of an old 
adage ‘take what you want when you want it.’ 


What sort of personality makes a man carry on thus? Certainly 
a defective one, but not defective in the ordinary sense. In fact, in 
many ways it is an immature personality, childlike in its naivete. His 
life was, though childlike in its simplicity and pattern, ruthless in its de- 
mands on society. Like the child when trapped, he would lie and at- 
tempt to cover up his misdeeds and would always express his intention 
to reform. He was egoistic, superior, lived only for the present, plan- 
ned not for the future and seemed to care for nothing but personal ag- 
grandizement. He never learned by experience, or if he did, it did not 
seem to register in consciousness or become a part of those former ex- 
periences, the sum total of which we call judgment. Traveling care- 
lessly down the road of life was this man with a personality poorly in- 
tegrated to cope with problems and difficulties. He sought, not to es- 
cape his difficulties, but rather to detour around them only to find the 
barriers again raised when he thought to return to “smooth sailing.” 
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Thus our patient was the prototype of the psychopath and all his be- 
havior can be explained on this basis. 


GENERAL Discussion 


For purposes of comparison and cross-discussion the patients have 
been grouped in several categories. The reasons for grouping and the 
placing of certain patients together in the same group will become ap- 
parent in the course of the discussion. 


Grovp I 


G. Y., F. L. S., G. W. U., N. M. C. and J. L. M, belong to this 
group. 

In three members of the group (A., M. and U.) hereditary evi- 
dences of mental disease are particularly great while in the other two 
one finds « negative family history. Environment was above the aver- 
age in G. Y. A. and F. L. S., average in J. L. M. and N. M. C., while 
it was particularly unfavorable in the case of G. W. U. Thus it is ap- 
parent that this group is not identified by any particular hereditary or 
environmental factors and, since the behavior of all five bears a marked 
similarity, there is no suggestion that these factors are causative. Again, 
educational factors play no role as the school background in the group 
varies from grammar school to college education. The ages of the group 
vary from 21 to 57 but the age incidence is in no way related to the 
history or amount of behavior difficulties. 

An examination of the anti-social record of the group reveals a 
wide variety of offenses and there is not a member of the group lack- 
ing in anti-social behavior. The anti-social behavior of two of the 
group centers around money and consists of stealing, swindling and for- 
gery. One member of the group distinguished himself by arrests for va- 
grancy, suspicious character and fighting. Another committed increas- 
ingly more serious acts until we find him involved in the crimes of 
grand larceny and sexual assault. The last member of the group does 
not exhibit criminal behavior on the scale of the others chiefly be- 
cause alcoholism kept him in hospitals almost continuously for ten years. 
Not a one of the group failed to serve jail sentences at one time or other 
and two served penitentiary sentences. The total antisocial record of 
the group is tremendous—both in the sense of wasted and useless lives as 
well as the expense to the State. Expense to the State can be better ap- 
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preciated if, in addition to the above mentioned residences in jails, etc., 
we add the record of hospitalizations. The five in this group were hos- 
pitalized a total of 58 times. One member of the group was hospital- 
ized 41 times! Outstanding in the anti-social records of this group is 
the rate of recidivism, which is high. 

In the occupational histories of the members of the group we see 
evidence of a very close similarity. Four were unable to make any sort 
of occupational adjustment and one or two wandered about the coun- 
try, little better than bums. The only member of the group who was 
able to make any sort of adjustment in an occupation did so because he 
was in business for himself and because this business represented the 
sphere in which the majority of his psychopathic behavior was carried 
out. Had there not been a gain to be had from the business, it is safe 
to assume he would have dropped it (as he frequently did when the po- 
lice caught up with him). 

Alcohol presents another large problem in this group. Only one 
was a moderate drinker and appears to have escaped the increased diffi- 
culties the others suffered by the use of alcohol. The remaining four 
used alcohol in ever-increasing amounts. In two members alcohol pre- 
cipitated most of the hospital admissions and is seen to have further pre- 
dermined their already primitive judgment. These two were quite 
frequently the subject of alcoholic confusional states. They seemed, 
almost, to be the slaves of alcohol and we find them returning time and 
again to the bottle. Drinking was not the result of any conflict nor was 
it a symptom of psychosis. Drinking was for them most pleasurable. 
Another one was similarly bound in aicohol. but was kept from a state 
of almost constant alcoholism by reason of his inability to procure it. 
The last member of the group, G. Y. A., appears to have used alcohol 
in increasing amounts as he grew older. Periodic sprees of intoxication 
followed failures in his fraudulent business enterprises or apprehension 
by the police. Thus he blotted out these unpleasant portions of life 
by a pleasureable activity. Refreshed after such an episode, he would 
return with renewed energy to recommence his swindling. 

The sexual life of the group is of particular interest. Two of the 
five patients in this group were married. One of these, G. Y. A., had 
been married for a number of years and had some children. Sexual re- 
lations were said to have been satisfactory. After he reached his fifties 
this man showed unusual sexual interest in young girls. I wonder if one 
is justified in labelling this anything more than a substitution for de- 
clining sex powers and inability to carry out the normal sex act. The 
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other was married for only a few weeks and then his wife left him. We 
know little of his sexual life, but apparently there was an increased sex 
drive which found its way into more infantile forms of satisfaction— 
e. g. his sexual assault on a young girl. Two of the patients had very lit- 
tle normal sexual urges and indulged in heterosexual activities infre- 
quently. One of these had one homo-sexual experience while the oth- 
er engaged in many homosexual practices, but for money and not the 
sexual satisfaction. The last one of the group lived mostly in the com- 
pany of men and had little to do with the opposite sex. There is no in- 
dication, however, of any conscious homosexuality. 


All five of this group are psychopaths and belong together because 
of the close similarity of their life patterns—continuous and repeated 
anti-social activity for intangible and illusory gains; frequent hospital- 
izations and imprisonments; feeble occupational adjustments at the best; 
almost universal utilization of alcohol on a conscious basis; decreased 
sexual drive. There are, however, differences in the way these psy- 
chopaths worked out their patterns. G. Y. A. brought all the smooth- 
ness and cleverness of his personality into full play and aggressively 
fleeced society, escaping punishment a greater part of the time and, 
when caught, consciously utilized repeated suicidal threats to escape 
punishment. There seems to have been little of the dramatic in G, Y. A. 
which was not exploited to its fullest. F. L. S. is less aggressive, takes 
fewer risks and appears to have lived out his psychopathic career in the 
exploitation of those people who befriended him. He lacks daring and 
cunning of G, Y. A., but like him he utilizes shell-shock and amnesias 
when caught. J. L. M. is the passive type of psychopath, content to 
roam and wander and live on society insofar as he can but never aggres- 
sively exploiting. This undoubtedly accounts for the fact that his anti- 
social acts were of less serious character and that he had hitherto escaped 
notice. N. M. C. is the aggressive type and, like G. Y. A., ‘beats’ socie- 
ty. But he lacked G. Y. A.’s shrewdness and intelligence and, for this 
reason, was continually in trouble with some constituted authority. Al- 
cohol probably contributed to decrease ‘his psychopathic efficiency.’ 
G. W. U. seems to have known no other pattern than that of the psy- 
chopath. He is the passive type like J. L. M. but under alcohol he be- 


comes quite aggressive. He drifts through life, but it seems to be ‘a 
life of trouble.’ He is completely inadequate and, in his continual at- 
tempts by alcohol to enjoy life a bit more, it is possible that he had some 
insight into his difficulties without the abilities to remedy them. 
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Grovp II 


W. F. G. and W. C. B. belong to this group. 


Heredity and environment are not of significance, both being neg- 
ative. The ages of the two are about the same and their educational 
backgrounds are on a par. In contrasting their anti-social records one 
finds that W. C. B.’s career has been filled with only mild anti-social be- 
havior which seldom, if ever, brought him to the attention of the au- 
thorities while W. F. G. has two serious charges against him and served 
a jail sentence. W. F. G. never held a job or made any occupational 
adjustment while W. C. B. had 3 years successful adjustment in busi- 
ness before entering military service. Even in military service he en- 
countered no trouble until his second enlistment while W. F. G. began 
to complain of its injustices soon after entry. W. F. G. was heavily al- 
coholic while W. C. B. seldom used alcohol. Unlike the psychopaths 
in Group I, W. F. G. used alcohol to foster his adjustment and as a 
socializing aid, but unconsciously. In both in this group there is no 
record of earlier hospitalizations as contrasted with Group I. The sex 
life of these two show remarkable differences, but in each the motiva- 
tion is clear. W. F. G. showed a lack of sex drive, usually avoided 
women, but when he did seek intercourse he only arrived at satisfaction 
through sadistic acts. The strong homosexual element, which was the 
powerful determinant in shaping his personality, was at the root of this. 
W. C. B. was married twice, and so far as is known, made a successfui 
heterosexual adjustment in his first marriage. In the second marriage, 
the core of the difficulty was in the sexual sphere and was centered 
around strong feelings of inferiority, largely sexual. But this man was 
already mentally sick when this difficulty commenced. 


The two in this group were psychotic. The difference in their 
life adjustments lies in the onset of the psychotic process. In W. F. G. 
this commenced early, probably in puberty, and so disorganized and 
warped his personality that his whole life was lived in a psychotic focus. 
In W. C. B. the psychotic process came to full bloom late and was the 
cause of behavior which was labelled as psychopathic. His earlier be- 
havior when viewed in retrospect, after this is understood, is seen not 
to be psychopathic but instead those early indications of emotional in- 
stability which are sign-posts on the broad road to the depths of fan- 
tasy and unreality we know as psychosis. 
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Grovp III 


R. V. E. and R. J. S. belong in this group. 

Heredity in both of these cases is tainted but it was probably not 
causative alone. Environment would appear in both cases to have been 
of great significance. In R. V. E.’s case environmental training fostered 
the development of the pattern which he utilized in facing life. In 
R. J. S.’s case the environment gave rise to strong feelings of insecurity 
and rejection and the lack of parental training later came to the fore. 
Their educational training was about on a par. Both of the cases are the 
same age, and as a group represent much younger patients than the oth- 
er groups. R. V. E.’s gross anti-social behavior consisted of a theft and 
going A.W.O.L. while in military service. R. J. V.’s life was free of 
any anti-social behavior until he reached military service and here he 
received several courtmartials for infractions of rules. R. V. E. had 
made no occupational adjustment, but, on the other hand, he had made 
no serious attempts to find work probably expecting, until he joined 
the Marines, to return home. R. J. S. worked at the same job until he 
enlisted in the Service. Alcohol was not a factor in the life of R. V. E., 
while after enlistment R. J. S., under the influence of the crowd, in- 
dulged in it excessively probably as an escape from the routine life and 
lack of social outlets. Sexually R. V. E. was still at the pubertal stage of 
masturbation. He appears to have had no drive in the direction of het- 
erosexual interests and his sexual life was but a reflection of his imma- 
ture personality. R. J. S. seems to have progressed to sexual maturity 
and was engaging in heterosexual attempts. 

These two may be looked upon as neurotics. R. V. E. was a com- 
pletely unadjusted neurotic while R. J. S. was much better adjusted. 
The neurotic pattern is clearly seen in the early life of R. V. E. and all 
his reactions and adjustment were in neurotic tones. When forced in- 
to situations where he could not escape, he resorts to the infantile type 
of behavior we seen him exhibiting earlier at home. There is little rea- 
son to suppose that E. will ever become more mature. R. J. S., on the 
other hand, while immature in some aspects of his personality, gives in- 
dications of maturity in other spheres and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that he will later reach some level of maturity. His utilization of 
alcohol as an escape and his inability to face the results of his own be- 
havior (not the unwillingness one seen in the psychopath) are evidences 
of a large neurotic element which may take a more predominant role as 
he grows older. Though the commission of the ‘prank’ is itself an ad- 
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olescent feature, his inability to accept responsibility is largely the basis 
for putting him in this group. 


Group IV 


W. X. H. falls into this group. 


Heredity and environment do not play a significant role in this 
case (since there is no confirmation of the patient’s story). His educa- 
tional background was very limited and is refiected in his behavior. Like 
the psychopath, he was never able to make any sort of occupational ad- 
justment. He was frequently in trouble witn the authorities because df 
his anti-social behavior and served a penitentiary sentence for bigamy. 
He used alcohol in moderation and it is not known to have caused him 
any difficulty. Apparently this man had normal sex drive, if not some- 
what increased, for he married three times. But he was unable to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of a wife and family and consequently deserted 
them. 

W. X. H., while not flagrantly anti-social and a serious menace to 
society, nevertheless was constantly in trouble. There is nothing vic- 
ious about the type of trouble one finds him in and often he seems pa- 
thetically appealling when in trouble. He appears to have profited by 
experience because he was not found repeating any of his offenses af- 
ter once being caught and punished. All of his activities and behavior 
remind one of a child who knows no better. Undoubtedly many anti- 
social acts were committed in ignorance. These are not the acts of a 
man who knows better and who cares not for the consequences. Con- 
sequences would reduce W. X. H. to a pathetic state. The lack of 
judgment is not, as in the psychopaths, unexplainable. It is clearly un- 
derstandable on the basis of his inferior mental endowment. This man 
is feeble-minded and his whole behavior is preconditioned by this one 
fact. 


** *& & * 


The five patients in Group I, set off by themselves, are in my opin- 
ion true examples of the psychopath. The other groups are common- 
ly mislabelled psychopaths largely because of their behavior and be- 
cause of the irritating frequency with which they come to the atten- 
tion of the courts and psychiatrist. But it is a sad mistake to so classify 
them for, by this very act, one places those in Groups II, III and IV out- 
side the pale of treatment since the commonly accepted belief is that the 
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psychopath is untreatable. These five are but representative of many 
thousands of human beings who are denied treatment simply because 
of a label. 

In contrasting Group I with the other groups several criteria stand 
out. Heredity and environment cannot be used as diagnostic milestones 
with any degree of accuracy although in the non-psychopaths environ- 
ment often times serves as the pattern from which the life theme is wov- 
en. The anti-social career of the psychopath is distinctive. Unless the 
psychopath is so protected by frieinds and family, this career will be of 
the most flagrant and audacious type, gaining momentum as it rolls 
through life. The psychopath stops at nothing and places nothing be- 
fore his own welfare. Lack of a sense of guilt and a social conscience 
appears to have left him little better than a ruthless savage. Not a care- 
less scrutiny of behavior, but a painstaking analysis of the life history 
of the non-psychopath will clearly reveal the different character of his 
anti-social behavior. Bound by unconscious factors to the commission 
of these acts, the behavior bears a different stamp. It lacks the rutliless 
and audacious character, is less given to repetition of acts and distinctly 
lacks the tangible gain apparent in the anti-social behavior of the psy- 
chopath. 

The measuremnt of occupational adjustment is extremely difficult. 
The psychopath would seem never to make such an adjustment and, if 
he appears to do so, that occupation is usually a criminal one and serves 
as an outlet for psychopathic behavior. The lives of the non-psycho- 
paths reveal little resemblance to this if examined objectively. It is true 
that they, too, show evidences of occupational failure but not with the 
same monotonous consistency. Where they have failed before, they 
may succeed in the proper environment, but, since the proper environ- 
ment for the psychopath is one of his own creation, there is no chance 
for the psychopath to ever succeed. The word ‘work’ is not found in 
the psychopath’s vocabulary. Laziness and an egotistical air of super- 
iority serve to bind the energies of the psychopath except in the fruitless 
pursuit of pleasure. Not so the non-psychopath. Often his energies are 
bound by heavy chains which do not even permit him to indulge in 
pleasurable activities. These chains are fantasy and unreality with 
which he is continually battling and which are as real to the observer as 
to the patient. These must be searched for and felt for and they will be 
found in the non-psychopath. Searching thus, the observer will often 
find, in addition, the reasons behind the alcoholic sprees of the non-psy- 
chopath. In his groping the non-psychopath stumbles upon what seems 
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to him a way out. Not a way out of social difficulties and punishment 
for criminal activities (as in the psychopath) but a way out of a life tor- 
mented by unconscious and primitive urges and desires which are 
threatening his very existence. The psychopath recognizes no threat 
to his existence, seeks for no such escape and uses alcohol in the chase 
of pleasure at a minimum energy expenditure. - 

Sexual feelings and desires. unlike other aspects of the individual 
personality, cannot be measured at all. They are experiences by the in- 
dividual alone and are not open to observation and inspection. Then it 
is not strange that the sexual feelings and desires of the psychopath have 
never been understood. For no one is more clever at lying and con- 
cealing the truth than the psychopath. Our five psychopaths gave a 
story which makes us conclude that they had decreased sexual desires. 
Three of them did not marry, the fourth was married for only a brief 
interval, while the fifth was married for many years. We know from 
observation that he was married to a psychopath and this is probably 
the reason the marriage lasted—not on any basis of sexual satisfaction 
but on the basis of mutual exploitation of society. From the lives of 
the other four then comes the evidence for decreased sexual desire. But 
this may not be a fair conclusion for may it not have been that in the 
pursuit of pleasure the psychopath had no time for marriage as he has 
no time for any binding ties in life? There appears in our group, also, 
no intense drive toward homosexual or other perverse sexual interests. 
It is clear that when there were homosexual acts, they were entered in- 
to without conflict and for some gain, not sexual. | The life pictures of 
our non-psychopaths, while not revealing any definite decrease in 
sexual desires, does reveal a definite sexual pattern the origins of which 
can be traced back to early periods or can be understood in terms 
of personality and cultural factors. Such is not the case in the 
psychopath. His sexual life, like the other features of his personality, 
seems to have no origins, no connections and no goal. Therefore, what 
seems distinctive about the sexual life of the psychopath is not only its 
utter lack of emotional tone but the mystery that surrounds it. | 
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REMARKS ON THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF PORNOGRAPHY 


W. ELEASBERG, M.D. 
New York, N. Y. 


The pornographic literature, if we may avail ourselves of this 
expression, is much greater than could be suspected on the basis of the 
number of printed issues. To a greater part, this literature remains 
within the stage of correspondence or the manuscript. 

People who make a living on pornography are usually not har- 
assed by scruples. The avoidence of the use of the mails and the pay- 
ment of legal fees, if any, to the newsstand dealers makes the perpe- 
trators feel that they stand high in citizenship. If in a certain com- 
munity people should raise objections, then the publications will not 
appear for a certain time. The net result is a semi-criminal pursuit 
with the usual characteristics of such business. 

From the legal standpoint, the output can be divided into outriglit 
pornography and pseudo-pornography. But apart from this, pseudo- 
pornography is a term that covers a second meaning, viz., of a product 
which is net in every respect genuine pornography. Most of these 
publications that reach the market belong to the pseudo-pornographic 
group.* The publishers have certain ideas about pornographic appeal 
which are not always sound. Their ideas and the consumers “ideals” 
do not always coincide. In the early twenties, especially during the 
prohibition era, when public opinion became “liberal”, and the police 
agencies did not enforce the statutes energetically, certain publishers 
thought that the business would become a bonanza. But lo and be- 
hold! The readers retired. Harold B. Horsey, (The Pulpwood 
Editor, N. Y., 1937) offers the explanation that the immature escapists 
from reality, those between the ages of 16 and 60 did not have an in- 
terest primarily in nudity and disillusionment. Obviously the problem 


*We shall speak only about pornography using words and pictures; we are not 
speaking about the musical pornography, i.e., such musical pornography where the 
music itself, not the words, is to be evaluated as pornographic. That such music 
exists cannot be doubted. The erotic character of music was stated by Leo Tolstoy 
in his Kreutza Sonata. He confused the erotic with the pornographic. Still, there 
can be no doubt that there is outright pornographic music or outright poraographic 
smells, etc. 
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cannot be sufficiently elucidated from the standpoint of a seller’s 
psychology. 

The pornography which is made accessible to the public through 
a publisher’s efforts is not the intact or “virginal” expression of the 
first thought because loopholes are sought in advance. For all these 
reasons, a psychopathology of pornography should turn to the manu- 
script stage and preferably to intentionally private products. 

The pornography which is made accessible to the public through 
a publisher’s efforts is not the intact or “virginal” expression of the 
first thought because loopholes are sought in advance. For all these 
reasons, a psychopathology of pornography should turn to the manu- 
script stage and preferably to intentionally private products. 

In several cases of female frigidity and male impotence that were 
observed by the author in past years, one of the striking symptoms was 
the lavish production of pornographic manuscripts and letters. One 
of the ladies had her amoroso write her pornographic letters which, 
to mention in passing, he refused to continue after they became 
married. The striking feature in these products is that you could never 
tell whether a male or a female is either the inventor or the consumer. 
No diagnosis as to the sex is possible. One might think of the fact 
which Margaret Meade stresses, that aggressiveness and passivity, al- 
though often psychosexual components of pornography are not linked 
up with the sex of the individual to establish the diagnosis. This is 
a factor of first importance. How is it possible, given the differences 
of male and female emotional erotism, that these erotic products are 
not specific as to the sex. Obviously, the interest in pornography 
belongs to a phase in the psychosexual development (early childhood) 
where the consciousness of the differences, although existing, is not 
sufficiently clear. In the pseudo-pornograph printed literature as 
well as in the correspondence type of production, we find the empha- 
sis laid upon what is called in the theory of sexes, the secondary 
erogenic zone. This is done in a manner made familiar from the 
radio announcer’s technique. The word to be hammered in, the 
name of the product is repeated as a stereotype. In every sentence 
this word must be contained twice, if possible. There is the same 
technique for the names of the erogenic zones** in the porno- 
graphic manuscript. 


*Cf. Margaret Meade, Sex and Temperament, 1938. 
**Cf. Freud. Das ékonomische Problem des Masochismus. Internationale Zeit- 
schrift. f. Psychoanalyse. Vol. 10. No. 24. especially page 124 ff. 
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The method of the picturing of emotions in pornographic pro- 
ductions is characteristic. Only few human beings, as is well known, 
are endowed with the gift of commanding verbal expression of their 
emotions. Torment is mostly silent and so are enjoyment, delight and 
rapture. Emotions have a necessary pattern of expression. We call the 
expression genuine if we ourselves may understand and feel this 
necessary connection between the emotion and its expression. Many 
more human beings may critically evaluate the genuineness than are able 
to create genuine expressions. On the whole, one can say that the emo- 
tional understanding, which means not only the understanding of 
emotions themselves but the ability to recreate those emotions in the 
process, has not been denied to plain people and to the masses. How do 
we feel this genuineness? Not by comparing the isolated emotion with 
its isolated expression. We understand and feel behind this the all- 
embracing context of the personality. There are different words in the 
language to signify this. God, Man, Nature, Work of Art, The 
Higher-Things, the substantive in all this is the unbiased_and unswerv- 
ing feeling that there is such a whole and that it is genuine. We know 
this best from the social relationships established through the beholding 


of a work of art. The work of art, apart from what it tells us, enriches 
our inner life by what it coveys to us of the personality of the artist. 
Just as a patient experiences not only the physical effect of the treat- 
ment, but also the contact with the superior personality of the phy- 
sician, in the same way, the spectator seeks the superior personality of 
the artist behind the work. 


How does pornography compare to the emotionally genuine pro- 
duct? Never does the pornographic author find words enough to be 
bandied. There is a hurricane of adjectives, but no substance There 
are parts, but no whole. There are brush strokes, at best, but there is 
no painter. And what do the adjectives enhance? Either the erogenic 
zones whaich are parts of the body, or those states of the mind, called 
emotions. There is a monotonous repetition of cruelty and compassion, 
enjoyment in his own or the other fellow’s sufferings. This is the hub 
around which the whole thing revolves. The sufferings are described 
either as physical pain or moral humiliation or exaggerated extolling of 
the perpetrator’s or the partner’s personality. This is monotonously 
undramatic. The emotions, as we already said, are in part those of the 
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writer or those of another human being, either a woman or a man. This 
cannot be sufficiently differentiated. In this regard, the mentality of 
pornography resembles very much that of ‘fetishism. We called it a 
sign of retardation that the sexual characters cannot be found in these 
products.* 

An objection to this should be mentioned. One is sometimes not 
in a position to tell whether a certain handwriting was done by a male 
ora female. But then handwriting may be an isolated product in which 
the whole personality is not expressed, and at any rate the distance 
between a neutral handwritten text and the sexual sphere is greater than 
that of the pornographic product and the sexual. As to graphology, 
many other cases may materialize. The writer, may, on the whole, 
verge on the threshold of a developed individuality. His technical 
training may be insufficient. Organic reasons may account for the 
impression of an unskilled handwriting. In the majority of the cases, 
however, the handwriting is typical of the sex. Could it be otherwise? 
Were the average handwriting not characteristic of the sex, then this 
would prompt us to doubt the psychosexual maturity of the popula- 
tion. And it might become an interesting task to evaluate, say, Amer- 
ican civilization with graphological yardsticks. Are there correlations 
between pornographic tendencies and graphological immaturity of 
adults? This could be the assignment for a good Ph. D. thesis. So 
much for the psychology of pornography. 

Pornography has this in common with the so-called moral aber- 
rations, that they do not easily come to the fore. On the contrary, 


“It is in secret brought to life, 
And they draw the veil of night, 
Over head and ears.” 


People inclined to pornographic literature are very often sensitive, de- 
pressed; they bear the stamp of moral conflicts, but they also are fond 
of them.* 


*Such diffuse and undifferential or typically regressive stages of sexuality cau 
be caused through certain poisons as alcohol, cocaine, etc. Cf. Paul Schilder, Ent- 
wurf zu einer Psychiatrie auf pychoanlytischer Grundlage. page 190 ff: “Alcohol is 
a harmful poison to male potency. Therefore homosexual tendencies come to the 
fore. Whether we already know the mechanisms or not, the relationships between 
homosexuality and cocainism speak a clear language. 

*Many classic descriptions of this type may be found in Richard von Krafft- 
Ebing, Psychopathia Sexualis. 
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We do not know very much today about the causes of psycho- 
sexual immaturity and its particular form of inclination to porno- 
graphy. In psychoanalysis of course, certain explanations may be 
found. Freud is to be credited with the theory of the development of 
sexuality and the dominance of the erogenic zones as a typical stage 
of this development. We may remember in passing the saying of the 
French materialist, de Holbach: “L’amour est le contact des deux 
epidermes.” 


But there are other findings of psychoanalysis which must be 
mentioned. Psychosexual immaturity is often combined with Narcis- 
sism. And in many cases we may find the reason for the tendency to 
self-mirroring within the compass of the ancient legend. ‘These are 
handsome men, (Dorian Gray) and beautiful women, or, more cor- 
rectly, beautiful children; for in many cases, the disorder dates back to 
childhood. It is a hard thing for a child to be beautiful, and to find 
good will which is not the award of desert. Children are often not 
equal to the attention paid to them. But, on the other hand, they love 
it like a sweet poison. They then become shy and this may even lead 
to secondary disorders in intelligence. It was already pointed out 
that a tendency to pornography is connected with a general psycho- 
sexual retardation. On the whole, we see that pornography is a two- 
legged symptom, built on certain particular traits of biological char- 
acter and, secondly, participating in the fate of sexuality in civiliza- 
tion. We may measure the distance of psychosexual reality from that 
ideal of individualizing love which has been erected before our eyes 
by the poets of all centuries. 


The symptoms may be clinically and diagnostically important. 
Most of the men and the women indulging in pornography are suffer- 
ing from disorders in heterosexual contacts. These disorders are 
mostly frigidity on the part of the woman and, paradoxically enough, 
individualizing impotence on that of the male. He can have inter- 
course with casual partners but not with his wife. Many other dis- 


orders of urogenital functions and functions of the cyclus may be in- 
volved. After awhile, when the patient is observed clinically, the tend- 
ency to pornography gives the clue to the diagnosis. 

There is no specific treatment of the symptom, of course. It 


would be malpractice to follow the patient and to treat the symptom 
as a disease. The patient has the subconscious desire that the phy- 
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sician may commit this error. The patients do not see the physician 
for their pornography complex, not even if they sense the moral con- 
flict. Their main complaints are related to isolated parts of the body. 
On the whole, unveiling methods of psychotherapy will be more apt 
to cope with the situation than covering methods. One could never 
start therefore with hypnosis or suggestive methods; the analytical 
treatment is called for in most of the cases. 


420 West End Ave. 
New York City 














Abstracts From Current Literature 


A - Psychoanalysis 


Eco-PsycHoLoGy AND THE PRoBLEM OF 
ApaPTaTIon. Hemnz HartMan. Intern- 
nationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse 
und Imago. 24:62, 1939. 


The present strong trend in Germany 
toward the belief of the effect of the con- 
stitutional makeup upon conduct is re- 
flected in WHartmann’s attitude toward 
adaptation. He is unwilling to accept the 
viewpoint of the analysts that adaptation 
is the result of ego development in its 
relationship to reality but insists upon di- 
luting this theory, so to speak, by calling 
attention to the influence of biology and 
sociology in such a situation. The author 
has the feeling that the psychoanalysts have 
a “blind spot” in this respect and should 
temper their viewpoint by taking into con- 
sideration these other factors. The process 
of adaptation of an individual includes es- 
sentially the avoidance of situations which 
bring about difficulties to him. A balance 
is struck betwen the world of desires and 
the fear on the part of the individual of 
reprisals for unsatisfactory adjustments. 
Such relationship cannot avoid considera- 
tion of the community as a whole. Attention 
is called to the proceses which can be ob- 
served in the animal kingdom which fully 
support this viewpoint. The author refers 
to what he calls the ‘soul factor” which 
seems to be readily translatable over into 
analytical terminology and, therefore, does 
not yield any new thought on the subject. 


Hartman concludes by stating that it is 
necessary to find a balance between the 
factors of ego striving, sociological de- 
mands of the community upon the individ- 
ual and the constitutional limitations and 
capacities of the individual himself in 
order to obtain a satisfactory adjustment of 
that individual to his environment. 


William Fernhoff, M. D. 
Julius Schwartz, M. D. 
Woodridge, N. 
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Freup’s CONTRIBUTION TO AN  UNDER- 
STANDING OF DELINQUENCY. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 10:863-865, 
No. 4, October, 1940. 





The paucity of material contributed by 
Freud to the problem of criminal behavior 
seems to be somewht puzzling in view of 
his interest in the sense of guilt and need 
for punishment. His contributions, scarce 
though they be, have had great import in 
bringing about a better understanding of 
some of the motivations of criminal con- 
duct than other schools of thought have 
been able to do. Freud’s concept of the 
need for punishment is very striking. He 
called attention to the necessity of the inner 
need of the individual to strike a balance 
between the sense of guilt and compensa- 
tory punishment. The formation of the 
Super-Ego out of the remnants of the 
Oedipus situation, as clearly presented by 
Freud, has had far-reaching consequences 
in the analysis of the delinquent. Doctor 
Foxe is of the opinion that this concept has 
not been of much service, however, in 
the matter of the criminal’s rehabilitation. 

Freud has made another valuable con- 
tribution to this field in the study of the 
sense of guilt. Without the sense of guilt 
criminals may have no feeling of moral 
obligation. In individuals in which the 
sense of guilt is present to any degree, the 
feeling is exercised prior to the commit- 
ment of an overt act. These two concepts 
have an important bearing in the matter 
of responsibility of the individual in crim- 
inal acts. 

Aggressive hostility as encountered 
among criminals was not directly studied 
in this relationship, although Freud in his 
later life commented on his lack of inter- 
est in this field. The closing years of 
Freud’s life found him developing the hy- 
pothesis of life and death instincts, the 
fundamentals of which were only scantily 
outlined. Doctor Foxe himself has ex- 
panded Freud’s hypothesis to reach some 
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rather important conclusions on aggressive- 
ness of criminals, particularly those guilty 
of assault of the person. 

Thus it may be safely said that Freud 
laid the foundation for further investigation 
into some forms of anti-social conduct 
that has hitherto been little understood. 
Some of the promise of the brilliant work 
that could have ben accomplished by 
Freud in criminological studies has been 
hinted at in his work on the subject of 
Totem AND Taszoo, which is in fact an 
expression of the anthropological material 
kindred to that utilized by the criminolo- 
gist. Here again the anthropologists are 
beginning to develop an important ap- 
proach first hinted at by Freud. One 
would consider that Freud’s work on the 
life of Dostoievsky would yield most im- 
portant hypotheses and data useful to the 
criminologist, but unfortunately he ap- 
proached the study of the life of this fa- 
mous novelist more from the point of 
view of the moralist rather than that of 


the scientist. 
v.24. ¢. 





Tue Sense of Rearity. Gregory Z1mBoora. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 16:183-219, 


1941. 


Greek and Roman medicine proclaim- 
ed a common-sense psychology. This, 
despite the fact that in medicine they were 
both clinical and empirical. Any departure 
from an accepted form was considered 

athological. It was assumed that man 
naturally follows the good; if he should 
turn to evil he becomes abnormal. Never- 
theless, many of these a priori assumptions 
on psychology and psychopathology, from 
the time of the Greeks and Romans down 
to the present, have attained a fair degree 
of proof in more recent investigations. 
Irrationality, for example, is still a criterion 
of mental illness. Of course, we now ex- 
amine the make-up of the irrational behav- 
ior in more detail in order to determine 
it’s psychobiological rationale. Also, we 
can still conceive that mental disease is 
a result of sin. ‘However, our attitude to- 
ward sin has changed. We can call it 
“sense of guilt,” thus making it a personal 


matter and removing a general societal 
standard of good behavior. 

The question is raised whether we still 
pass judgment on the patient. Do we or 
do we not evaluate the psychopathological 
phenomena of our patients with somewhat 
less than dispassionate scientific objectivity 
and unmorality (either personal or social)? 
Upon this answer depends the use of psy- 
choanalysis as a tool in the solution of 
problems in psychopathology. This paper 
is concerned with pointing out certain sal- 
ient facts which may aid in bringing about 
a solution to the dilemma. 

Psychoanalysis has had several periods 
in which there have been different domin- 
ant currents. At first it concerned itself 
with subjective symptoms—anxieties, de- 
pressions, hysterical paralyses, etc. Then, 
with incapacities which permitted a less 
subjective awareness of illness such as hy- 
pomanic, depressive states or neurotic be- 
havior. Later it emphasized intensive analy- 
sis of the content of the unconscious. This 
itself went through various stages culmin- 
ating in the concept of broad psychological 
unity. In this concept the reality principle 
ultimately becaine the keynote and the 
individual was seen as safeguarding the 
pleasure principle by seeking always to live 
and work toward what 1s socially and 
biologically useful to him thus avoiding the 
possibility of hurt. 

However, the fact that the individual 
seeks always to work in this direction does 
not necessarily mean that the real world 
of fact and experience seeps through the 
individual unchanged and that measure for 
measure he reacts to it. Indeed there is a 
psychic reality, an internalization of exper- 
ience, unconscious wishes and repressions, 
which is placed on an equal level with 
external actuality. Thus the pleasure prin- 
ciple is again influential in determining 
how the individual will react to external 
reality and in what maimer his psychic 
reality moves. In this way the individual 
brings pressure on the ego to bear for 
pleasure principle conformity. The ego in 
its turn holds back and harnesses the in- 
dividual and its pleasure principle insis- 
tence by maintaining some conformity with 
the reality principle. The ego must there- 
fore manipulate reality in order to meet 
the various insistent needs and demands of 
the whole individual. 
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If we better understood what reality is 
we could perhaps proceed deeper in the 
investigation of the ego and its defenses. 
Since reality is an abstract philosophical 
unknowable and it is not possible to ob- 
jectively know it we must be content with 
studying the psychological components 
which enter into an individual formation 
of it. 


Iii 


The relationship betwen ego and real- 
ity is seen by the individual in terms of 
the kind of amount of libidinal “press” 
which has become invested in the object. 
This significance of a libidinal quality to 
real objects and experiences is in some 
manner connected with our sensorimotor 
apparatus and images of the real thing arc 
developed which are somewhere between 
the real thing and the way we see it 
through our sensorimotor system. To put 
it somewhat differently: Our methods of 
perception and understanding of a real 
object or experience is instantly influenced 
by our libidinal levels and by the ego or- 
ganization controlling these levels so that 
individual perception of reality is vastly 
different than is the external accuality. 

In psychoses, in the play of children, 
in psychopathic personalities, we see var- 
ious degrees of departure from actuality 
and a devotion t libidinally inspired fan- 
tasy. Ziiboorg cites an instanc2 from 
Brothers Karamazov in which the opposite 
is truc, in which libidinal press is so 
fearful that a super-emphasis must be placed 
upon actuality. ‘Jhus, both extremes are 
possible. The ‘normal’ person exists some- 
where Letween the two extremes. It is, 
however, fallacious to assume for a mo- 
ment that it is possible for any individual 
to see the true reality. What he does see 
is a composite of the image of the cbject 
and a variable number of nihilistic and 
animistic qualities as well as direct pro- 
jections of his fantasies into the object. 
Moreover, inasmuch as there is constant 
flux and development in his psychic life, 
the individual has an ever changing view 
on the object m external reality. His 
sense of reality is therefore not static, but 
fluid, inconsistent and subject to gross 
misrepresentations. 

IV 
Animistic and projective factors in 


perception of reality are sources of great 
error in all scientific study. This is par- 
ticularly true of the so-called mental sci- 
ences, because the ego is called upon to do 
a double task. Not only must it investigate 
these animistic and projective factors, but 
it must combat them within the ego of the 
investigator in order to maintain the valid- 
ity of the study. Every psychological in- 
vestigator must understand the psychology 
of his own method, else he is the victim 
of his own fantasies. Likewise, systems of 
cultural thought are the victims of ani- 
mistic projections. Significantly, the Egyp- 
tians worshipped the sun. When it came 
to devising a calendar, they based it upon 
the star, Sirius. They were unable to 
study the sun because of their religio- 
animistic projections. Jehovah, the God of 
the Jews, was a father symbol, like any 
other father symbol, it was taboo. “Thou 
shalt not create any image of thy God” 
is an attempt to keep the animistic principle 
from becoming anthropomorphic thus 
weakening the taboo. 

Reasoned will, idealism, as a_philo- 
sophical system is little more than an at- 
tempt to make man live within the sphere 
of his own projections. Plato, as an ex- 
ponent of this system, made man the cen- 
ter of the universe and created a religious 
system around him (couched in political 
terms). His religious system was not ac- 
ceptable to the church because man is so 
placed in the center of the universe. Oi 
course the prime requisite of established 
religion in the modern world is the giving 
up of one’s omnipotence to the established 
godhead. 

Modern monotheism permits us to deal 
with external actuality at will . . . provided 
we give up our aggression and we pre- 
serve our passivity. Anthropecentic drives 
are thus accommodated. The sense of 
reality need never reach a full develop- 
ment, “magic” can often take its place. 

The mental sciences have suffered from 
this tradition. The somatologist never dis- 
cussed or touched upon the religio-animis- 
tic world in his work. The psychogen- 
ticist enlarged more and more upon this 
world until he came close to returning to 
sin as the origin of mental illness. 

The struggle for the development of 
as near true sense of reality is a decisive 
factor in the development of a scientific 
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approach to mental sciences. It evolves to 
the following elemental enumerations: (1) 
constant pressure of our idealized hedonism 
which forces us to perceive man as the 
most unique phenomenon of nature; (2) 
the animistic trends which are endowed 
with sufficient dynamic initiative to keep 
the ego in check and always threatens to 
overrun it; and (3) the projections of both 
anthropocentric and animistic fantasies in- 
to the outer world, thereby forcing the 
ego to perceive these projections as if they 
were the outer world and not merely an 
integral supportive component of that 
world! 

Scientific attitudes tend to control 
these impediments. However in attempt- 
ing a broad basis for the unity of the 
sciences and an understanding of natural 
forces it is easy to weaken the cause by 
too great an admixture of purely psycho- 
logical reality. 


V 


Psychology as a science began by at- 
tempting to give pure object representa- 
tions. With the advent of psychoanalysis 
the study of the psychology of man be- 
came more than a study of his organic 
needs, his anatomy and his physiology, and 
shifted to a conception of man as a stage 
further in evolutionary development in 
which reason and consciousness played a 
part. 

Objection to this from orthodox scien- 
tific quarters were and are insistent. It 
appears that the same animistic and anthro- 
pocentic attitudes operate here as operate 
in other quarters. So long as the rationale 
of mans’ psychic apparatus is left to phi- 
losophers, theologians, metaphysicians and 
common sense, the study of psychic phe- 
nomena meets only with mild censure. The 
moment however, that impulses of it and 
counteractions of ego are opened by means 
of a technique to scientific study, the 
orothdox scientist turns his back and calls 
names. He is afraid of giving up his li- 
bidinous and animistic propensities. 

As was above noted the psychoanalyst 
has the double task of dealing with the 
animistic and projective factors in the sub- 
ject of his investigations and in his method. 
As a result of this a recent tendency has 
grown up to leave psychoanalysis in the 
purely speculative sphere. The point 1s 


emphasized that the study of society is an 
important adjunct to the development of 
a purer sense of reality. Psychoanaly- 
sis has realized this and has increasingly 
turned to it in attempting to find a basic 
reality. Similarly anthropology and soc- 
iology in attempting to understand culture, 
its origins and course of growth, has found 
it valuable to turn to psychoanalysis. 
They now have a reciprocative contribu- 
tion to make in ascertaining the nature of 
reality. 


Zilboorg concludes that psychoanaly- 
sis may never formulate a mirror image of 
external actuality; that the sense of reality 
by the nature of the organism is bound to 
remain shifty and uncertain; that psycho- 
analysis can only hope that through greater 
recognition of the forces in the individual 
a workable understanding may be achieved. 


To the reviewer it seems that it 
is clear that in the full work of 
science it is of the utmost import- 
ance to give full recognition to the 
nature of animistic projection; that in- 
dividual reality be recognized as being 
short of a reflection of actuality; and fur- 
ther that controls on the relation between 
the individual perception of reality and ex- 
ternal actuality can and should be exercised 
by the study of culture; perhaps excessive 
emphasis has been placed on mans’ incom- 
plete appreciation of what is real. Perhaps 
this incomplete appreciation serves a gen- 
uine psychological purpose in ameliorating 
the turbulent effects of a world which 
after all cannot be completely rational. Ic 
must not be forgotten that symptoms arc 
a form of adjustment. A universal failure 
in the acievement of an accurate sense of 
reality then becomes a normal condition. Do 
we then seek a chimera in seeking reality? 
Does that psychic reality which permits of 
emotional and social adjustment have no 
value or must the truth be dragged out 
though it serves no purpose other than 
scientific curiosity? 

Despite these questions it is well te 
be warned that we are not always objec- 
tively scientific and that external actuality 
is easily modifiable in conformity with our 
individual needs. 


Carl H. Saxe, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 
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AMBULATORY SCHIZOPHRENIAS. 
Zreoorc. Psychiatry. 4:149-155, 
1941. 

Any discussion of schizophrenia could 
scarcely be undertaken without reference 
to the monumental work done by Wundt, 
Blueler, and Kraepelin. Both Blueler and 
Kraepelin were strongly influenced by the 
physiological psychologist, Wundt. Krae- 
pelin considered that psychiatry could be 
documented much the same as the field of 
medicine in general has been done. It was 
he who introduced the scientific principles 
of clinical investigations into psychiatry. 
This type of formalism which concentrates 
upon classification and description rather 
than intepretation, had the effect of bring- 
ing order into a hitherto chaotic field. 

The influence of Kraepelin upon psy- 
chiatry cannot be over-estimated because his 
concepts as elaborated by Meyer, Hoch 
and others provided the working tools ci 
psychiatrists for many years. However, 
his work was not without its drawbacks 
and it even had harmful effects upon psy- 
chiatry itself. Kraepelin overlooked the 
necessity for interpreting the total picture 
of the individual’s psychological develop- 
ment. His insistence upon descriptive 
rather than interpretative data threatened 
to eliminate the very foundation of psy- 
chiatry as we understand it today. 

Blueler, Freud, and Adolf Meyer to 
some extent overcame these difficulties in 
the Kraepelin scheme in that they laid 
stress on the ideational content rather than 
on formalized description. Meyer tended 
towards the field of psychobiological adap- 
tation but concluded that schizophrenia 
was not an organic disease. Blueler con- 
sidered schizophrenia as an organic brain 
disease and threw considerable emphasis 
upon the physiological and anatomical 
study of the past. Freud seemed to take a 
viewpoint part-way between the two, never 
fully rejecting the concepts of Blueler but 
tending towards those of Meyer. 

Zilboorg calls attention to the schizo- 
phrenic process not being the essential 
entity described as dementia praecox. 
Schizophrenia may exist in alcoholic hal- 
lucinosis, compulsion neurosis, and even in 


hysteria. Present discussion is limited to 
the earlier manifestations of the splitting 
of personality and is not concerned with 
what the author considers as terminal 
states such as ideas of reference, delusions, 
and hallucinations. The early schizophren- 
ic individual may hold a responsible position 
in life, have a warm personality, be intel- 
lectually adequate, and get along altogether 
quite well so far as the estimate of his 
fellows is concerned. The difficulties of 
these individuals may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 


1. The interest of the schizophrenic is 
concentrated on the word itself which is 
endowed with all the qualities which the 
normal individual sees in things. The word 
becomes endowed with affective values and 
may become so real and important to the 
schizophrenic that he becomes even more 
enthused about it than the fact it repre- 
sents. The compulsive neurotic does not 
worship the word as such but is apt to 
see things mostly in terms of concepts, The 
author gives illustrations of schizophrenic 
thinking, for example in the so-called 
“bathtub murder,” in which the perpe- 
trator claimed that he was in love with 
the victim. Analysis showed that he was 
in love with the word and not with the 
emotion of tenderness which accompanies 
that concept. Hence he was really emo- 
tionally deficient. He invested the word 
with the emotion instead of the objecc. 
This is better illustrated to an ever greater 
degree by the murderer Fish, who felt that 
he had not sinned in murdering several 
children since he had never raped any of 
them. 


2. Schizophrenics change occupations 
and interests frequently. To them the 
word “job” is endowed with a private, per- 
sonal and esoteric meaning. 


3. The schizophrenic is literally suf- 
fused with hatred. This leads to a tense- 
ness of attitude which is sustained and ‘s 
accompanied by a state of anxiety. The 
individual has a feeling of helpless anxiety 
when he is placed in a situation about 
which he can do nothing. This state is 
merged with the thinking process to the 
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degree that the thoughts of the schizo- 
phrenic give an impression of highly in- 
dividualized abstractions without affects. 
Their anger seems to be that of internal 
rage leading to impulsive conduct without 
adequate rationalization. 


4. A portion of the personality of the 
schizophrenic is reserved by him to kerp 
apart from the demands made by daily 
living and contact with friends. Thus the 
individual never forms any deep and lasting 
friendships. He never really enters into 
the demands which his occupation makes 
of him but he has many mental reservations 
to set aside a portion of his life exclusively 
for himself, 


5. The sexual life of the schizophrenic 
is definitely inadequate. Sexual experiences 
as biological phenomena and the feelings 
of love are clearly separated by the schizo- 
phrenic. The schizophrenic male appears 
to be in love with his wife but the mental 
attitude towards the relationship is embro'l- 
ed in considerable fantasy such as jealousy 
toward an imaginary rival and the wish to 
kill both the rival and the wife. The 
schizophrenic is inclined to be interested 
in extra-marital affairs, or masturbation 
without sexual fantasy. A number of per- 
versions are frequently associated with the 
sex life of these individuals. Thoughts of 
suicide may complicate the situation. 

The ineffectiveness of the schizophrenic 
individual in meeting the demands of re- 
ality is apparent from the above discussion. 
Interests in occupation and things is fleet- 
ing, ties with people are casual, inter- 
ests are scattered, and sexual life is diffused 
and never deepened into the true state of 
love. Unconsciously, homosexuality plays 
a large part in the attitudes of the individ- 
uals although it seldom leads to overt be- 
havior. Other expressions of perverted 
tendencies are shown, however, especially 
exhibitionism, masturbation, fetishism, and 
even homicide. While these acts appear 
to be premeditated they are actually im- 
pulsive and are carried out autonomously 
from the rest of the personality expression. 

Emphasis should again be placed on 
the fact that superficially these early 
schizophrenics who are designated in their 
histories as “ambulatory” may have careers 
and often are quite adequate socially. They 
are seldom truly cultured individuals, how- 


ever, because of their schizophrenic tend- 
encies which prevent them from properly 
emotionalizing their interests, but they may 
have sufficient intellect to pass as worth- 
while individuals. The author does not 
indicate the prognosis of these individuals 
nor the progress of the disorder beyond 
stating that the usual phenomena of delu- 
sions and hallucinations are to be consider- 
ed as terminal states wholly. 

WC: B. 





PsycHoraTHIc OFFENDERS, SWALLOWERS OF 
Tron. P. VERSTRAETEN AND QO. VAN 
Hanwaert. Journal Belge de Neurologie 
et de Psychiatrie, 38:865-868, November 
1938. 

Two rather unusual and interesting 
cases are discussed by the authors and a 
certain amount of general observation cov- 
ering this type of case is made. There 
is no attempt, however, to analyze or to 
plumb to any depth the motivation of such 
conduct. The article, therefore, represents 
a clinical presentation primarily. 

The first case presented poor family 
history inasmuch as the father was al- 
coholic and given to regular week-end 
drinking debauches. He never concerned 
himself with his children. The mother 
died during childbirth at a young age. 
The elder brother, a bricklayer, had been 
convicted three times for assaults. The pa- 
tient himself spent two years in an orphan- 
age and at the early age of nine appeared 
in juvenile court for vagabondage. He 
was placed in an institution for a period of 
five years. Upon his release he became a 
mason’s helper but followed his father’s 
example and was given to week-end drunk- 
enness. At the age of seventeen he was 
convicted of theft and since then he has 
spent the greater part of his life in pris- 
ons. In 1926 (age of 23) he joined the 
Foreign Legion but was so much trouble 
that he had to be placed in the disciplinary 
company. His first effort at swallowing 
metallic objects occurred in 1931. He was 
in a period of depression and apparently 
atcempted to end his life by swallowing the 
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handle of a metallic spoon. Uneventful re- 
covery was made after an operation. Fol- 
lowing this he was discharged but a year 
later he was arrested for burglary and 
entry. Upon incarceration he again had a 
depression spell and again swallowed a 
spoon handle, the elimination of which 
came about by natural means. However, 
he was segregated for observation regard- 
ing his mentality at the Psychiatric Annex 
of Gand. Several transfers to institutions 
occurred and again in 1935 he swallowed a 
spoon handie which was evacuated with- 
out surgical intervention. Two months la- 
ter he succeeded in swailowing some nails 
and cramp irons. This was confirmed by 
X-Ray. Elimination was by natural means. 
Apparently following this he made a ser- 
ious attempt to reform because for a per- 
iod of three years he did not commit a 
a similar act. His diagnosis was consti- 
tutional psychopathology complicated by 
some physical deficiencies as the result of 
incurring malaria and amebic dysentry in 
the tropics. 

Case 2, age 27, did not have as bad a 
family situation as had the previous case. 
The father died on the field of honor. 
The up-bringing of the patient was un- 
eventful with the exception of enuresis. He 
was of normal intelligence, had a primary 
school education and seemed to be in 
good rapport with his social environment. 
At ihe age of seventeen he committed his 
first theft and was incarcerated at the In- 
stitution at Mall. Upon release he worked 
some wecks as a miner, made a flying trip 
to Spain and then entered the Foreign 
Legion. The evidence of his instability was 
clearly indicated by his jumping from one 
place to another. Either due to the de- 
sire of getting a discharge or punishing 
himself, he swallowed the handle of an 
iron pot, measuring twenty-five centimeters 
and a long crooked wire. He refused 
surgical operation. Very shortly there- 
after he re-entered Belgium through trans- 
fer to another institution and immediately 
swallowed a spoon handle which had been 
broken in two. The X-Ray showed the 
longer pieces was imbedded and there was 
the impending danger of perforation of the 
stomach wall. Operation was successful 
and recovery uneventful. Immediately up- 
on return to his prison cell from the 
hospital he broke off the handle of a 


metallic container and swallowed several 
pieces. Three days thereafter he was 
placed in the Psychiatric Annex of Gand. 
A purge caused the evacuation of the 
spoon handle, on the following day four 
pieces of iron were extracted. Two weeks 
later he swallowed a spoon handle which 
he evacuated five days thereafter. For 
awhile, he was not permitted to have any 
more spoons, but later, after having made 
a solemn promise, he did secure another. 
He kept his promise in this respect. How- 
ever. following an argument with another 
inmate he became angry and claimed to 
have swallowed four tooth brushes. This 
was not confirmed. 


The authors call attention to the cur- 
ious similarity betwen the larger pattern 
and the history of these two inmates, 
namely, the swallowing of metallic ob- 
jects, the tendency to theft, chronic incar- 
ceration, and enlistment in the Foreign 
Legion which is a refuge for so many 
psychopaths. 


Examples of self-mutilation are not 
rare among the legionnaires because by this 
device they often escape tedious marches 
or expeditions and may even secure their 
discharge from the army. They resort to 
such things as cutting their fingers, the 
production of a skin ulcer by burning with 
glowing charcoal or sodium permanganate, 
and deepening of this and the fostering of 
the festeration of the wound by imbed- 
ding a bristle therein. Psychopaths are 
particularly prone to do this. It is re- 
markable that the two cases cited at length 
were able to swallow with impunity large 
metallic objects with apparent immunity. 
In most cases these objects were eliminated 
by natural means and the stomach wall 
adapted itself without difficulty to the for- 
eign objects. The authors feel that th 
swallowing of metallic objects is an im- 
pulsive act, more or less irresistible, and 1s 
to be thought of as a_ self-destructive 
tendency, “a kind of suicide.” These acts 
are a bid for attention and sympathy as 
well as exhibitionism similar to the demon- 
stration of hysterics who rarely bring about 
their own end. The stabilizing influences 
of certain institutional regimes, particularly 
the discipline of prison, is also commented 
upon by the authors. 


V. C. B. 
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ANALysiIs oF Sex OrreNses AMONG MaLte 
Psycutatric Patients, S. H. Ruskin, The 
American Journal of Psychiatry. 97:955- 
968. 


This study was conducted as a result 
of the increasing interest of the public in 
general in the grave problem of sex delin- 
quency, particularly among persons who 
have a history of commitment to a mental 
hospital. A survey was made of the male 
psychiatric patients at Eloise Hospital, 
Eloise, Michigan, to determine the inc!- 
dence of and the inter-relationship of sex 
delinquency and mental disease and to de- 
termine this sex deviation before and after 
the onset of the psychotic symptoms. In 
this particular study no differentiation was 
made between colored and white patients 
inasmuch as there were no essential differ- 
ences in their histories. 130 patients were 
studied out of a total of 1,932 patients or 
6.7 per cent of the entire population. 

It is pointed out clearly that the per- 
centages of sex offenders among psychotic 
patients is probably greater than portrayed 
since, in Michigan at least, a large portion 
of sex cases is sent to special institutions for 
criminally insane or to prisons rather tha. 
to mental hospitals. Thus the patiencs 
represented are actually a select group 
from which the greater portion of the sex 
offenders have been removed. Deviations 
in case recordings may have caused some 
cases that have had a sex history to be 
omitted. However, certain general per- 
tinent observations may be made regarding 
this type of patient. 

Obviously a study of this type is 
mainly statistical and the author’s findings 
are for the mosc part disclosed in table 
form. He found that 89.2 per cent or 116 
had committed sexual offenses after the 
onset of psychosis and 10.8 per cent or 14 
committed sex offenses before the onset of 
psychosis. This, of course, indicates that 
the 14 were already criminal problems be- 
fore becoming psychiatric problems. It 
should be made clear that the term “onset 
of the psychosis” does not mean hospitali- 
zation but refers to the first serious changes 
in behavior noted. The great number 
showing sexual delinquency occurring after 
the “onset of the psychosis” appears to in- 
dicate a definite relationship between sex 
deviations and mental disorders. In com- 


parative studies of the sex offenders it was 
found that regarding age levels, the largest 
age group fell between 21 and 50 years. 
There was also a strong preponderance of 
single men or 67.8 per cent of the total, 
thus, showing that sex delinquency is more 
common in single than married psychotic 
patients. 

Another significant factor discovered 
was that disrupted homes during youth 
were found to form part of the history of 
the majority of the patients. About 38.5 
per cent of those studied come from intact 
homes. Regarding the type of psychotic 
committing sex offenses it was found that 
sex delinquency is apparently a function of 
psychosis in general and not restricted 
mainly to any type in particular. Strangely 
enough, however, certain types of psy- 
chotics showed predominance toward cer- 
tain types of delinquencies which are 
shown as follows. 

The schizophrenic group showed pre- 
dominance toward homosexuality, molest- 
ing of women and physical assault. The 
organic psychotic group showed a tend- 
ency toward rape and voyeurism and a 
strong predominance to bestiality, actually 
committing 71.4 per cent of these offense; 
while this group formed only 23 per cen= 
of the cases studied. Seniles and arterio- 
sclerotics showed an increased tendency to- 
ward committing such offenses as exhibi- 
tionism and pedophilia, these two compris- 
ing 60 per cent of the total offenses com- 
mitted by the group. 

Mentally deficient patients, comprised 
8.5 per cent of the total group, tended 
toward homosexuality and to a slight de- 
gree toward molesting women. Psycho- 
pathic personalities formed 8.5 per cent of 
the total but were responsible for 20.2 
per cent of the pedophilas and 25 per cent 
of the rapes. The manic-depressive psy- 
choiics showed no particular predominance 
in any one type. 

Twenty-six patients committed mis- 
demeanors in addition to those of a sexual 
nature. Eleven served prison terms prior 
to hospitalization whereas fifteen were di- 
rectly hospitalized as psychotic. Six of 
the patients were sentenced for felonies 
and three of these were psychopathic per- 
sonalities. 

William G. Rose, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 
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Tue Sex Orrenper: A CONSIDERATION OF 
THERAPEUTIC PrincipLes. GerorcE W. 
Henry AaNp Atrrep A. Gross. Dealing 
with Delinquency, 1940 Yearbook Na- 
tional Probation Association. 

The sex offender is a troublesome prob- 
lem for the student of delinquency. There 
seems to be no effective technique for the 
treatment of this type of offender. Oc- 
casionally, “waves” of sex offenses appear. 
The crimes in the category of sex offenses 
include: rape, indecent exposure, seduc- 
tion, incest, impairing the morals of a 
minor, prostitution, and various combin- 
ations of these offenses. The public re- 
acts with horror against the sex offender 
especially when he commits his act against 
children. Refinement of definitions among 
the States would be of interest to the 
student of delinquency. In some States a 
given sex crime may be classed as a felony 
whereas in other States it may be classed 
as a misdemeanor. 

The incidence of sex crimes in New 
York City is fairly constant. There are 
more homosexual men concentrated in the 
City of New York than elsewhere in the 
country. This paper considers only men 
who have been interviewed in the penal 
institutions of the City of New York and 
the psychiatric clinic of a large metropol- 
itan hospital to which they were sent by 
the public authorities. The study of sex 
offenders is a comparatively new develop- 
ment. The homosexual has been segregated 
in prison and is made to feel inferior. So- 
ciety has made no attempt to understand 
him and less to treat him. 

A scientific study of the sex offender 
should lead to a discovery of the causes 
of personality maladjustment and also sug- 
gest possible working techniques of treat- 
ment. We do not have enough informa- 
tion on the life histrioes of sex offenders. 
Only partial data exist. These offenders 
are products of socio-economic limitations. 

The common factors found in four 
case histories of sex offenders include: in- 
security, economic, social, and educational 
limitations, desperation, lack of insight into 
the sex offenders’ personal situation, broken 
homes, ignorance and limitation, etc. 

If the offender is placed on probation, 
the most difficult task of the probation 


officer is to create a satisfactory social ad- 
justment. The supervising officer should 
have a competent psychiatrist who will 
study the case and recommend the therapy 
needed. Probation officers need to find 
work within the potentialities of the of- 
fender. In addition, they must interpret 
the offender to his family so that attitudes 
of helpfulness may be established. Some- 
times separation from the family is neces- 
sary. The essential is to establish a feel- 
ing of self-esteem and a place in the com- 
munity. 

In the studies of sex offenders by the 
authors, they attempted to determine if the 
specific criminal charge was a unitary 
episode or a part of a behavior pattern of 
long standing. The accidental delinquent 
yields readily to treatment. The youngster 
caught at homsexual experimentation can 
be expected to outgrow a juvenile form 
of sex play. These accidental cases are the 
most hopeful in treatment. 


Society, however, is more concerned 
with the repeaters. Society’s interest is in 
protecting the community from them and 
in their treatment. Changes are needed in 
our legal machinery. Case after case is 
found to be neither psychotic nor defec- 
tive. These offenders are psychopaths. 
Society has found no means of dealing 
with them. Prisons are not equipped ade- 
quately to treat them. A combination of 
prison and hospital is recommended. The 
men should be given indefinite sentences. 
Parole should be based on the recommen- 
dations of the psychiatrists. Occupation 
during incarceration is exceptionally im- 
portant. Parole supervision should be es- 
pecially strict. 


When the sex offender is on probation, 
probation should obtain an understanding 
of the individual and his problem. The 
probation department should regard him 
as a maladjusted individual badly in need 
of social treatment. All organized social 
resources of the community must be em- 
ployed. Social psychiatry is gradually 
coming into its own. It will have a def- 
inite contribution to make to the under- 
standing of the sex offender. 


Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, New York. 
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Tue CHALLENGE OF SEX OFFENDERS; Psy- 
cuiatric ASPECTS OF THE ProsBLEM. K. 
Bowman, Mental Hygiene, N. Y., 22: 


10-20, 1939. 


The problem of the sex offender can- 
not be solved except by the removal of 
the taboos against studying and discussing 
it openly. In the past there was compar- 
atively little scientific work on this sub- 
ject. So far as known to the writer there 
is only one Institute for the study of sex 
in the world. If we are able to understand 
the sex criminal and to deal with him in- 
telligently we must first establish certain 
fundamental points concerning sex. The 
sex life of the individual is merely one 
aspect of his total personality and inter- 
woven with all other aspects of his per- 
sonality. Evidence from anthropologists 
and psychiatrists emphasizes that the small 
child is not a sexual and that sex behavior 
will occur normally unless prevented. 
Overt sex behavior of the majority of 
people depends on the cultural attitudes of 
the society to which they belong. The 
cultural attitude of our American civiliza- 
tion in regard to sex is one of extreme 
repression. This being the case, we find 
unstable persons very frequently have dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to conventional de- 
mands in the matter of sex behavior. The 
problem of abnormal sex behavior (homo- 
sexuality) is hopelessly involved. Although 
there is no satisfactory evidence that altered 
glandular secretions are the basis of the 
so-called sex perversions and homosexual - 
ity, still this is one type of approach which 
merits further investigation. “All animals 
contain the elements of both sexes in some 
degree.” Our culture has decided that 
certain traits are masculine or feminine, and 
people govern themselves accordingly. If 
a person possesses those qualities that our 
culture assigns to the opposite sex, he may 
have considerable conflict and feeling of 
inferiority and thus tend to over-compen- 
sate. The culture in which one lives 
determines to a great degree the type ot 
sex behavior indulged in. The public de- 
mands a simple, easy formula for dealing 
with the entire problem of the sex crim- 
inal. No such formula exists and the only 
solution is the acquisition of further 


knowledge in this field by using methods 
of psychiatry. 
J. Rubin, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





SoctaL Factors tN THE Case Histories oF 
Owe Hunprep UNperpRIVILEGED Homo- 
SEXUALS. GEorGE W. HENRY AND ALFRED 
A. Gross. Mental Hygiene, 22:591-611, 
Oct., 1938. 





Early in 1937 a preliminary report of 
100 homosexuals was published. These 
homosexxuals were socially well adjusted 
and came from the leisure and professional 
classes. This study is a continuation of 
that project relative to homosexuality. It 
was found in the investigation of the 
socially and economically adequate group 
that there existed cases of homosexual men 
in depressed and economic situations, and 
some with criminal histories. Thus, spec- 
ial attention has been given to the under- 
privileged group for the purpose of se- 
curing data for analytical and comparative 
use. New light would be thrown upon the 
situations of the adequate and underpriv- 
ileged group and more knowledge gaincd 
as to the sex criminal and distorted person-- 
alities. 

The method used in gathering the de- 
sired information for two-thirds of the 
cases consisted of utilization of the pro- 
bation records of the Court of General 
Sessions and of the City Magistrates’ Court 
of New York. Unlike the socially adc- 
quate group, the men reported in this 
investigation did not voluntarily offer 
themselves for the study. Every precaution 
was taken to protect the identities of the 
men studied in the court records. The 
other third was reached through casual 
interviews—where the men were found—on 
subway trains, stations, parks, low grade 
homosexual resorts, etc. In the face of 
these difficulties fragments of information 
were gathered and fitted together to form 
a mosaic of the underprivileged homo- 
sexual. A further caution to be observed 
was that of keeping the subjects from re- 
alizing that they were being interviewed 
fora purpose. Suchasituation called for 
skiliful questioning. Men in this sociat 
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situation are not too responsive to an 
appeal for cooperation in a scientific under- 
taking. There existed some fear of police 
work in this matter. The earnings of the 
hoodlum homosexual are often supple- 
mented by assault and robbery of clients. 

The arrest and imprisonment of the 
homosexual are to be avoided if possible 
but a term in prison, when not too lengthy 
may provide considerable sexual gratifica- 
tion at the cost of minor discomfort. 

Certain characteristics were found re- 
peatedly in the study of the underprivileg- 
ed homosexuals and will be summarized 
briefly. 

1. No absolute stratification exists in 
the group as a man may pass from one 
social level to another fairly easily. 


2. Homosexuals are able to recognize 
each other intuitively as well as through 
experience. The manner and appearance 
of certain homosexuals easily betray them 
but most of them cannot be easily detected. 
Hoodlum homosexuals are probably the 
hardest to detect. 


3. There exists among this group a 
special language of its own, such as 
“flaming bitch,” etc. 

4. Certain meeting places have be- 
come quite fixed where such a group may 
congregate for the purpose of sharing their 
specialized social life. 

5. The homosexuals less fortunately 
situated are likely to be found in sub- 
way toilets, cheap motion picture theatres, 
dance halls, etc., in the hope of finding 
sexual companionship. 

6. Efforts of the police to eradicate 
this particular type of sex activity are 
futile. 

7. The new acquaintance is usually 
somewhat mistrusted at first by the or- 
derly homosexual. 

8. There is a short duration to the 
sexual attachment of men in this group 
and most of these individuals are quite 
promiscuous. 

g. Venereal disease is quite commonly 
found among this group. 

10. The group is essentially rather 
young in years. 

11. Most of them are inclined toward 
religious conservatism. 


12. Certain social snobbery exists 


among homosexuals at this level. 

13. There are some definite signs of 
solidarity among this group based upon 
homosexuality. 

14. No common philosophy has been 
found among homosexuals except certain 
tendencies toward conservatism. There 
are homosexual Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, Freethinkers, and Atheists. 

15. The underprivileged group is hand- 
icapped by a poor biological start, infer- 
ior housing and limited education. Its 
vocational training is very limived. Its 
members usually have difficulty in finding 
and keeping work. 

16. The group is forced into a world 
of its own through pressure of its own 
demands and external forces. 

17. Up to date there has not been 
found any effective medical, legal or social 
means of dealing with homosexuals in an 
underprivileged social and economic si 
tuation. 


James J. Brooks, 
Warwick, New York. 





Tue Guitt or INNOCENCE OF THE FRENCH 
Royat Coupte, Louis XVI anp Marie 
ANTOINETTE, FROM THE PoINT oF VIEW 
or CriminaL Psycuotocy. FE. Mutter, 
Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie 
und ibre Grenzgebiete. 116:202, 1940. 





The doings of the French Court par- 
ticularly that of Louis XVI have been the 
object of scandalous comment and derision 
of many writers especially since this pro- 
fligate behavior has seemed to have had 
tremendous import in the course of French 
and European history. Some writers have 
even considered that Louis XVI was men- 
tally unbalanced and Dr. Miller is appar- 
ently of that group. Although Louis was 
not feeble-minded, he would be classified 
in the modern psychiatric concept as an 
“inadequate,” meaning thereby that he 
lacked the power of concentration, of 
weak volition, discursive in his attentions 
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and interests and did not have the single- 
ness of purpose necessary to bring anything 
to a successful conclusion. Miiller sug- 
gests, in addition to this, that Louis was 
definitely a physical coward. This type 
of individual, of course, is subject to all 
sorts of vicissitudes and in the case of 
Louis, these were quite tragic. Perhaps 
with a little more courage, the French Rev- 
olution could have been prevented and 
the French monarchy might have been 
preserved. Miiller characteristically does 
not comment upon what would have hap- 
pened in the present world chaos had 
Louis been able to maintain France as a 
monarchy. The vacillation of the King 
prevented strong leadership and, therefore, 
he was not able to stop the Revolution in 
its early stages. He always wished to 
avoid bloodshed and did not meet the 
situation of violence with violence in the 
early stages of the French Revolution. 
Some interesting comments are made 
by Miiller upon the sex life of the King. 
He had a phimosis which prevented sexual 
intercourse during his first marriage; how- 
ever, this condition apparently was cor- 
rected following his marriage to Marie 
Antoinette. Miiller is inclined to blame 
Marie Antoinette for not having influ- 
enced Louis to exert what little will- 
power he had in correcting French disturb- 
ances. She was of a rather frivolous soit 
and had little understanding or patience 
with the ceremonials of the French Court. 
Probably she interfered too much with the 
business of the Government more especial- 
ly in the troublesome later years of the 
Empire during which both she and the 
King were under such pressure as to be 
fatigued and irritable. The two quar- 
reled frequently. She was accused of 
having had perverse relations with her 
son but Miiller is inclined to think that 
the evidence for this is insufficient. He 
feels that the sins of both Louis and Marie 
Antoinette were not sufficiently serious or 
vicious as to justlfy the death sentence. 
At most, Louis showed faulty judgment in 
three procedures, the most important of 
which was that Parliament was permitted 
to exercise power and to take over the 
functions of the King himself. In addition, 
Court intrigues which should have been 
kept under cover were given full publicity. 
His relationships with the Church were 


not cordial and he lost this valuable ally 
when he expelled Cardinal Rohan to his 
abbey. 

The implication of this article is that 
Louis was an irresponsible person mentally 
and that this was furthered by the re- 
actions of a somewhat frivolous Queen who 
failed to exert the stabilizing influence 
upon Louis which was necessary for him 
to act effectively. 

William Fernhoff, M. D. 
Julius Schwartz, M. D. 
Woodridge, N. Y- 





PsYCHOTHERAPY IN A Court Ciinic. WALtT- 
ER Bromperc. American Journal of Or- 
psychiatry. 11:770-774, Oct., 1941. 





Crime costs the country fifteen billion 
dollars a year. While large amounts arc 
spent on crime prevention, better police 
detection methods, etc., we hear little 
about the psychological treatment of the 
criminal offender. This paper points out 
some hazards and landmarks in the diffi- 
cult terrain of psychotherapy of criminals. 
Rational psychotherapy aims to provide 
insight into formation of symptoms as well 
as their emotional support. The psycho- 
therapist on the conscious level encourages 
the patient to give up his symptoms 
through suggestive therapy. On the con- 
scious level the doctor becomes the pat- 
tern of the non-restrictive and loving 
parent. 

In a judicial setting, rational psycho- 
therapy is limited in its therapeutic efforts 
because it must work within the frame of 
the legal code. The law lists its objectives 
in punishment as (1) a check on his ac- 
tivity, (2) deterrence of crime in others 
(3) rehabilitation of the criminal. The 
psychiatrist in the court clinic is viewed 
as the carrier of the full weight of social 
censure by the offender. 


Therapy among criminal offenders can 
be spoken of only when we understand 
the conscious, situational anxieties which are 
evoked in the offender by the psychother- 
apist. The youthful offender usually dem- 
onstrates his connection of the psycho- 
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therapist with the court and legal institu- 
tions. The examiner is placed in the par- 
ental position by the offender who takes 
the position of an injured child. Again, 
the psychotherapist may be swung into the 
psychological position of a prosecutor. The 
latter affords the offender an opportunity 
to project onto the psychiatrist, as a par- 
ent, the responsibility of his own misdeeds. 
Adult offenders look upon the psychiatrist 
as one who can injure them. The ques- 
tions of chief source of distrust have to 
do with homosexual experiences, mastur- 
bation and marriage. “What is happening 
is that the generalized anxiety aroused by 
investigation of the psyche, with its con- 
sequent possibility of finding deep feelings 
of anxiety by investigation of the psyche, 
becomes reflected in specific sexual areas, 
in terms of castration anxiety.” 

The attitude of an offender, before the 
psychotherapist sees him in the New York 
Court Clinic, is affected by the various 
individuals who interrogate him. The po- 
lice line-up, indictment in the magistrate’s 
court, the district attorney’s office, the 
grand jury room, the presiding trial judge, 
and the probation department all consult 
the offender before the psychotherapist 
interviews him. The psychotherapist must 
explain to offender the nature of their re- 
lationship. The mechanical arrangements 
of the court clinic should provide for 
therapy apart from the institution itself. 
The court clinic therapist can afford the 
offender the promise to help him with- 
stand future temptations. One of the most 
important functions of the court psychi- 
atrist is the mental hygiene teaching func- 
tion. This education should extend through 
the judges, probation officers, etc. 

The first aim of court clinic therapy 
is that the offender must be put at his 
ease by understanding him in terms of his 
own anxieties, especially in reference to 
his fear of social punishment. The ther- 
apist must know the attitude of the offend- 
er’s group. The therapist can treat of- 
fenders who are placed on probation or 
awaiting sentence. Insight can be develop- 
ed through a thorough going analysic—a 
procedure that is unfeasible at present. 
They can be given relief from fear. It is 
vital to bring the patient into relation with 
the fact that his crime is due to a neurotic 
conflict, to assuage guilt feelings, and to 


demonstrate the possibilities of handling his 
conflicts in acceptable social form. Group 
therapy is another technique. It does not 
single out the individual. The method ‘s 
to sit down with several offenders, guide 
the conversation, establish rapport, and 
thus obtain findings. 
Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, New York. 


Mentat Hyciene with REFERENCE TO THE 
ProBLEMS OF DELINQUENCY AND CRIME. 
Davi B. Rotruman. Mental Health Bul- 
letin. 19:1-5, May-June, 1941. 





The crime problems should have been 
under the aegis of mental hygiene prev- 
ious to this for mental hygiene is a hu- 
manistic movement. Contacts with crime, 
regardless of how aberrant the delinquent 
conduct, show that crime remains es- 
sentially human. A natural affinity, there- 
fore, exists between the problems of 
criminology and mental hygiene. This ax- 
iomatic concept does not receive more uni- 
versa] credence because of several factors. 
Lombroso and his theory of the criminal 
prototype is the chief factor. Healy point- 
ed to that individuality of delinquency and 
it took Healy to unseat Lombroso. Per- 
nicious departmentalization of all those 
working in the field of criminology tends 
to reard the complete rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Some workers became narrow and 
jealous of the prerogatives of their particu- 
lar department. 

No particular blame should be placed 
on a certain bureau or agency when one 
of their charges becomes delinquent. 
Rather, the recidivist’s family, his church, 
his neighborhood, his job, the arresting 
officer, the trial judge, the prosecuting at- 
torney, the probation officer, etc., all share 
in this responsibility. Delinquent conduct, 
thus, is a complex pyramiding of interre- 
lated factors. Mental hygiene, as a single 
agency, can shed more light on the prob- 
lems of delinquency and crime, than any 
other group. It has possibilities of mar- 
shalling all the forces in contemporary life 
which are not available to other agencies. 
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Again it has a philosophy, dynamics, and 
incentive which are positive and forceful. 

The various subdivisions attacking 
crime have had an uneven development. 
Detection is highly developed. Medicine, 
physics, and chemistry are used to the 
highest degree. Finger print studies, hand- 
writing investigations, lie detection, biolog- 
ical fluids, seminal fluids, blood chemistry 
readings in questions of intoxication, bal- 
listics, etc., are highly developed. Yet they 
have a dubious legal status from the view- 
point of admissibility as evidence. Perhaps 
electro-encephalography will usher in a per- 
iod of scientific investigation into the 
problem of brain physiology as it per- 
tains to human conduct in general and 
crime in particular. 

Detention procedures are unscientific, 
inhuman, and devastating. Punishment may 
or may not play an important role in the 
treatment of the individual offender. 
While the law states a person is innocent 
until proven guilty, the practice is defin- 
itely different from the theory. Accused 
of a crime, the individual finds all the 
burdens to prove himself innocent are his. 
He must post bond, hire counsel, etc. The 
State is all powerful, however, as to per- 
sonnel, prestige, and money. Public de- 
fenders, social service staffs, and psychi- 
atric clinics have helped to a degree, al- 
though they are constantly on the defens- 
ive as the accusation of “coddling” is 
thrown at them. 

Underfeeding, impossible sleeping con- 
ditions, unsanitary housing conditions, poor 
physical set-ups, indiscriminate herding of 
first offenders and recidivists, etc., would 
never stand inspection by properly consti- 
tuted health authorities. The functions of 
mental hygiene can include an attack on 
the contagion and learning process of 
crime, and an establishment of a proper 
professional relationship among the var- 
ious disciplines working in the field of 
crime. Newspapers can be of assistance 
in molding public opinion by avoiding epi- 
demics of crime-crusading and presenting 
statistics and facts in a non-sensational way. 
“Crime Does Not Pay” should become a 
journalistic cliché. 

The treatment program needs the 
forthright intellectual honesty of the 
Gluecks. Agencies should not be ritualistic 
and fail to consider the end result in hu- 


man values. Case histories, checking and 
re-checking, are necessary. There should 
be a freer exchange of information be- 
tween agencies. The criminal groups are 
in more need of psychotherapy than any 
other group. Work adjustments are some- 
times poor. Proper clinics are denied or 
once in the clinic, rapport is difficult to 
establish. Either indifference or hostile at- 
titudes are accentuated in a clinic. The 
clinic should be removed from the court- 
house or scene of the trial. Truant, parole 
and probation officers should have a train- 
ing steeped in the mental hygiene tradi- 
tion. The psychotherapeutic intra-mural 
program of confined inmates is in a pa- 
thetic state. Vast areas of mental activity 
are unexplored. Psychoanalysts sincerely 
interested in digging for the roots of crime 
should dig into the prison. The controlled 
environment of the jail offers excellent op- 
portunities for psychoanalytical research. 
Techniques of analysis should be short- 
ened. The analyst should be welcomed 
into the prison by the State. The wards 
in mental hospitals receive expensive oc- 
cupations and hydrotherapy programs, 
shock and fever treatment, the wards in 
prison should be afforded this much-needed 
psychotherapy. 
Chester D. Owens, 
Woodbourne, New York. 





MenraL HeattH iN Corrective INstitu- 
TIions. Ratpo S. Banay. News Bulletin. 
12: 1-3, 6-7, Dec. 1941. 

The mental health of the prison popu- 
lation has received limited interest and 
investigation. The work of the Classifica- 
tion Clinics has been static as very little 
real information on the inmate as a unit 
in the complexity of life has been revealed. 
When the psychiatric service at Sing Sing 
was reorganized in Junc, 1940, studies of 
the individual inmates revealed their men- 
tal states are in a precarious state. Some 
Sing Sing statistics compared with those of 
the general population revealed: 38 inmates 
out of a population of 3,527 confined there- 
in were found to be suffering from some 
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form of mental disease (this is ten times 
greater than in the general population); 
251 to 20,000 in the decade from 1930 to 
1940 were found to be psychotic as com- 
pared with 23 to the same number of the 
general population; and 205 of a total of 
1.477 admissions from 1940-1941 were found 
to be defective. 

Mental health problems are found in 
correctional institutions in inmates with 
emotional immaturity, chronic alcoholism, 
sex pathology, instability of mood, and psy- 
chopathic states. In the first group, the 
emotionally immature, are inmates who are 
smooth, cold, unsympathetic, seclusive, un- 
emotional, creating an impression of re- 
serve and intellectual aloofness. They are 
lacking in loyalty, affection, consideration, 
and respect. They belong to the schizoid 
personality group. Two hundred alcoholic 
inmates received from 1938-1940 showed 
that alcoholism covered up an underlying 
condition. From a medical viewpoint, al- 
coholic inmates belong in an_ institution 
other than a correctional one for proper 
treatment. In this new institution they 
should receive proper medical attention, 
psychological study, and adjustment of the 
Sex of- 


fenders are not psychotic in the legal 


underlying personality disorder. 


sense of the word, though they are closer 
to it than any other group in the prison 
population. Though they have insight, 
they are driven by compulsion to perform 
their acts. They should be placed in a 
separate institution. Those who are un- 
stable of mood form the nucleus of those 
causing the major share of trouble in an 
institution. They can be helped favorably 


by psychiatric treatment. 

Prisons, except for better hygiene and 
custodian care remain essentially the same 
in principles as they were one hundred 
years ago. Benefits to society must become 
greater than under existing circumstances. 

Chester D. Owens, 


Woodbourne, New York. 


Cup Gumance, Twenty Years AFTER. 
Bernarp Gtueck. Reprinted from The 
Nervous Child. Winter 1941-1942 issue 
pp- 60-72. 





It has been stated that some people 
would rather be understood than X-rayed. 
Much profound truth and good common 
sense is involved in this statement. There 
is real interest today among workers for 
scientific methods and principles in the 
understanding and guidance of human be- 
ings. Man has the capacity to make himself 
miserable and even destroy himself unless 
ways and means are provided for guiding 
him properly through scientific techniques. 
The administration of mental help depends 
so greatly upon the personal quality of the 
conveyor of thathelp. The personal make. 
up and manner of the man or woman who 
administers the helpful measures are very 
significant. Clients, regardless of the na- 
ture of their complaints, wish above every 
thing else to be understood by us and this 
fact is implied in every psychiatric con- 
tact. They do not object to being X-rayed 
or subjected to any other type of technical 
process if such contributes further to our 
understanding of them. They judge us by 
our ability to put ourselves in their place 
or to feel ourselves in their situation. 

It is not enough that facts are gath- 
ered and organized into a standard ap- 
proach toward giving us a better under- 
standing of our patient. Beyond this 
stage, if we are to help the patient is his 
knowledge and assurance that you under- 
stand him. Furthermore, an indispensable 
element in any psycho-therapeutic enter- 
prise is what is called, “transference” - 
which might be expressed more commonly 
as love. No man or woman could possibly 
guide properly the destiny of a human be- 
ing, unless he or she has attained more than 
just a tolerable degree of personal integra- 
tion, as well as maturity and social-mind- 
edness. Love contains all of these needed 
qualifications. 

The fact must be stressed in child 
guidance that all techniques in the final 
analysis depend upon the work of the 
person who uses them. There is of course 
value in the impersonal scientific proce- 
dures whereby a therapy is employed 
which is characterized by an intelligent 
neglect of the patient. However, the hu- 
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man spirit tends to fall when it is deprived 
of an adequate sense of personal, emotional, 
and economic security. A man usually 
wilts when he is denied some kind of 
recognition by his fellows or when de- 
prived of response and love from those 
near and dear to him. In our country of 
freedom and plenty, we devote more hos- 
pital beds toward the care of the mentally 
ill than to those suffering from all other 
ailments combined. The majority of these 
casualties are victims of impoverished and 
frustrated lives, whose destiny might have 
been different under different circum- 
stances of life. The problem presenting it- 
self to psychiatrists today is—what can in- 
telligent society do to fully utilize the 
reliable knowledge we already have in the 
service of a more satisfying and a less frus- 
trated life for our people. When the cur- 
rent situation is studied, the fundamental 
virtues of fair-play and honesty with our 
fellow men, as well as cooperation and 
love have lost their rightful place in 
modern society. Much remains to be 
done in the guidance of the youth of our 
nation in this realm. For a long time, 
many of our youth have been crushed un- 
der the burden of a feeling that they are 
not wanted and not needed, and that 
there is no place for them in the scheme 
of their contemporary world. This situ- 
ation presents a great challenge to child 
guidance today. Our traditional goals of 
child guidance are seriously threatened by 
a mass release of aggression and hostility 
which dominates the present world scene. 
Our former contentions and principles 
have been outmoded and they must be 
streamlined. 


Children usually tend to respond to 
difficulties, which require adaptation, in 
one of three ways. They may courage- 
ously meet and cope with the problems 
confronting them. They may withdraw 
from the struggle in defeat which leave 
indelible scars on their future lives; or 
worst of all, they remain on the horns of 
the dilemma, confused and bewildered, 
and ready for compromise. Nations and 
individuals within those nations today 
must fight, cheat, or yield. The compro- 
mises and appeasements continue to pile 
up to such a degree that it becomes im- 
possible to live, and suicide or flight into 


neurosis become the only ways out of 
the dilemma. Yet, self-preservation should 
be encouraged in the face of such prob- 
lems. The content and goal of child guid- 
ance in the world of our day must sires 
not only the worth but also the sanctity 
of biological fitness. Our concept of the 
term biological must be broad enough to 
view man as a social being as well as a 
biological organism. Both mental and phy- 
sical health must be given much attention 
and emphasis. Everything that mars or 
destroys the dignity of human personality 
must be challenged. 


Sullivan was right when he stated 
recently that this was a psychiatric war. 
The present and past attention of psychi- 
atrists has been focused so much upon the 
promotion of personal morale, integrity 
and fitness. Yet, the problems confront- 
ing the world center about man’s exploita- 
tion and conquest of his physical environ- 
ment, extending two generations back. 
This condition should be replaced by one 
in which man will explore his internal 
and subjective resources, and those qual- 
ities within him which provide reservoirs 
of strength in the struggle for a better 
life. Our human casualties are quaran- 
tined in our prisons, reformatories, and 
insane asylums. Mental disease has come 
to be recognized as the expression of 2 
serious and unmanageable difficulty of 
adaptation to the requirements of life. The 
causes lie in the laboratory of human life 
itself, the home, school, shop. 


Child guidance then, must not onlv 
concern itself with the make-up and the 
reaction tendencies of the child, but also, 
the characteristics of the situation in which 
the child is functioning. We must define 
our world for our children, and hope 
with them that soon Man will again have 
the opportunity to cultivate and practice 
a human nature that is nourished by good 
will towards men. We wish a harvest of 
good instead of evil and in order to do 
this, we must give more attention to the 
mental health of our youth. 


James J. Brooks 
Warwick, New York. 
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On “UNBEARABLE” IDEAS AND IMPULSES. 
Joun RickMan. American Journal of 
Psychology. 50:248-253. 

Before the year 1900, the question of 
pain was treated by psychologists as a 
part of sensation, and in no wise was it 
considered from the point of mental an- 
guish. Even though mental suffering is 
talked of freely, when persons actually 
become affected, they are looked upon as 
abnormal. Psychopathology is a study of 
mental suffering: it is not a science of 
mental disease. 

From clinical psychology, we learn 
that the patients suffer the “unbearable” 
ideas and impulses. These reduce them- 
selves into a conflict of desire to resolve 
them in the open, and the paradox of the 
fear to do so. When free associations are 
presented by the patient, the clinician 
must keep himself and his ideas in the 
background, so as to be of greater assist- 
ance. The physician should point out 
the connections between the patient's 
ideas, which the patient does not observe. 
The physician, too, must guide his pa- 
tient in differentiating between phan- 
tasy and reality. An understanding of the 
patient’s mind can be obtained by the 
physician, only insofar as the latter allows 
a chronological display of unbearable 
ideas and impulses which involve full loss 
of security. Diagnosis is then made, and 
assistance given. 

Freud distinguished between fear 
(wherein the source of danger is known 
to the conscious mind), and anxiety 
(where the source of danger is not 
known). Mental insecurity belongs to the 
latter. The sources of danger which give 
rise to “unbearable ideas,” lie in the sub- 
conscious. This takes on two forms: loss 
of satisfaction from the object, and loss of 
the capacity to love. Orientation to any 
patient’s problem, lies in the analysis of 
his unconscious phantasy. 

If we analyze the mind to its deeper 
levels, i. e., the unconscious, even the 
normal person has gone through a period 
in which mental pain was almost beyond 
endurance. Destruction, guilt, and con- 
struction, comprise the cycle whereby 
“unbearable” ideas and impulses are made 
over into normal impulses. 


C. D. Owens, W oodbourne, N. Y. 


Mentat Diseas—E AND Crime. L. S. PEN- 
rose. British Journal of Medical Psy- 
chology, 18:1, March, 1939. 

The author characterizes his study as 
a sociological investigation into the statis- 
tics of crime and insanity. A table of 
crime incidence in 14 different countries 1s 
submitted (Irish Free State, England, 
Wales and Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, 
Germany, France, Norway, Italy, Finland, 
Czechoslavakia and Hungary). The con- 
clusion is reached that there is a definite 
compatibility of development among the 
mental] health services in these different 
countries. The results of the survey also 
suggest that more attention to mental 
health may help to prevent the occurrence 
of serious crimes especially those that are 
premediatated homicides. The need for 
providing beds in mental hospitals depends 
to some extent upon the average grouping 
of the population in the community and 
this in turn is dependent upon the birth- 
rate of the community. The present in- 
vestigation provides only an outline of the 
facts but indicates strongly that further 
study of the correlation between popula- 
tion, age and birth grouping and in inci- 
dence of crime is necessary. The density 
of population was positively associated 
with the extent of mental health organiza- 
tion but such correlation was not consid- 
ered to be significant. More specifically 
such a study should take the direction of: 

(1) Correlation between the number 
of inhabitants in millions and the number 
of inmates in institutions for mental cases 
per thousand. 

(2) Annual number of deaths per 
thousand inhabitants. 

(3) Annual number of deaths per 
thousand inhabitants by suicide. 

(4) Annual number of births per 
thousand inhabitants. 

(5) Number of sentenced. 

(6) Adult prisoners per thousand in- 
habitants. 

(7) Annual number of deaths per 
million by homicide. 

The author refers to the fact that the 
highest correlation found in his study 1s 
that which represented the association be- 
tween the number of mental hospital in- 
mates and the number of deaths attribu- 
ted to murder. 
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Tue PsycHopyNAMICS OF AN UXoRICIDF. 
Saut RoseNzweic, BENJAMIN SIMON 
AND Marjorie Battou. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry. 12:283-293, April 
1942. 





The writers discuss this case both to 
demonstrate the manner in which various 
diagnostic facilities interlink in mental 
hospital service and to describe a psycho- 
dynamic formulation in the behavior of an 
uxoricide. 

The patient, a truckman age 48, ap- 
peared early one morning at the police 
station and with little affect announced 
that his children’s mother was dead, that 
he must have killed her and could ar- 
rangements be made to transport the chil- 
dren to a Home. 

On questioning, he related that the 
children had been sent to bed early the 
night before. He and his wife listened 
to the radio, read the paper and then 
retired. A bit later he took some pills 
the doctor had left for a low-back: pain. 

At about 1:00 A. M. he awoke trou- 
bled, put on his shoes and walked about 
the kitchen and bedroom for about a 
quarter of an hour. He could think only 
of “bills, bills, bills’ and felt his mind 
was “twisted.” He stopped at the bed, 
looked at his wife and began to attack 
her. 

The story was given unhesitatingly. 
He whimpered and sobbed without tears 
and laughed irrelevantly from time to 
time. After the police took over, he 
showed no further concern about the 
children. 

Several weeks later, at the Hospital, 
he gave the following account. He awoke 
at about 1:30 A. M., finding that he 
had his shoes on, was on his wife’s side 
of the bed with one foot on her face, 
kicking her. He felt as if he were fall- 
ing out of bed. He struck her in the 
face with his knuckles as he jumped our, 
to see if she would move. He made num- 
erous changes from one side of the bed 
to the other, testing her. She was breath- 
ing hard “like a river of water.” He 
went into the kitchen where there was a 
dim light. He returned and iay down 
in the bed. He had this in his mind, “Tl 
must have kicked her in the face.” “T 
got a little nervous and out of patience 


with her breathing like that. I had a nap. 
Something came over me; I grabbed a 
a razor; I wanted to cut my wrist 
or throat. I felt discouraged, thinking I 
had killed her. I woke up again about 
4 o'clock with the razor in my hand. I 
listened but couldn’t hear her breathe 
any more. | lay down, didu’t, know 
what to do—there was so much on mv 
conscience. At 5 o”clock I got up, put 
on my clothes and went to the police 
station.” 

Assuming a state of semi-conscious- 
ness it is easy to reconcile these two ac- 
counts. The first concerns events pre- 
ceding the crime. This might then be 
followed by a period of amnesia in which 
the crime was committed, then by a per- 
iod described above in which there was 
a confused realization. 

Reperted back pain was confirmed 
by X-Ray as symptomatic of arthritis 
changes in the lumbar arch. Symptoms 
came after an erysipelas attack eight 
months before for which hospitalization 
was required. Lumbar punctures were 
nomal and electro-encephalogram gave 
normal findings. No history of epilepsy 
was suggested or elicited. 

In the Hospital, the patient was 
quiet and unobtrusive, adjusting well to 
the Hospital routine and cooperating in 
the examinations and interviews. 

Psychological examination showed him 
of borderline intelligence, judgment fairly 
good, insight superficial, projection phe- 
nemena being absent. He was cold, de- 
tached and egocentric, showing enthusiasm 
for sadistic equivalents like cockfighting. 
He demonstrated an enormous capacity 
for circumstantial detail giving full his- 
tory of his life most of which was cor- 
roberated by the social service depart- 
ment. 

The patient described himselt as be- 
ing the third child, having a sister and a 
brother demoved by nine years, who mis- 
treated and starved him, often taunting 
him for physical inability to cope with 
them. He quit school after two years 
and at ten made good a threat to rua 
away. Thereafter, until 1923, he lived 
from hand to mouth, wandering over the 
countryside. 

His father was a hard working team- 
ster; his mother, vulgar and abusive. His 
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first recollection concerned an argument 
between his parents over a red hair found 
by the mother on his father’s coat. Im- 
mediately after the quarrel, while the 
mother was in the privy, the father com- 
mitted suicide by drinking poison. The 
patient believed that the hair was that of 
a horse and carried it about for years as 
proof of his father’s innocence. 

In 1923 he settled in the town of his 
crime and worked there steadily with only 
one change of job. Prior to marriage in 
1924, sex gratification was obcained cas- 
ually, without emotional involvement. It 
was a “happy” marriage and resulted in 
six living children. However, after the 
birth of twins in 1932, she became bad 
tempered, vulgar, the pecuniary necessity 
to sell the family car brought on re- 
proaches continuing through the years. 
Two weeks before the murder, the pa- 
tient purchased another car although fam- 
ily circumstances still wouldn’t permit it. 
The wife insisted on learning to drive 
and damaged three of the tires. This pre- 
cipitated another quarrel] which caused 
them not to speak to each other for sev- 
eral days. 

Since neurological and physical ex- 
amination failed to provide support for 
important organic determinants in the 
criminal act, significance for the patient 
must lie in its psychodynamic meaning. 
As it appeared in later interviews, the 
prominent characteristic of this man is 
concern about his vital power (“castration 
anxiety”). 

The patient loved the father. His 
love placed him in danger of homosex- 
uality and concommittant with this was 
the danger of emasculation in order to 
be a fit object for a man’s love. 

He also identified with his father. 
The father’s suicide at the instigation of 
a jealous wife, the suicide occurring at 
the height of the period of Oedipal strife, 
left him with an inordinate fear of wo- 
men. The mother’s mistreatment of the 
patient reinforced these fears. The fact 
that she was in the privy at the time 
serves to give additional emotional weight 
to the happening. 

Thus the patient was thrown in a 
fierce dilemma. Both men and women 
represented possible castration to him. 
Repression became necessary and a re- 


action formation in which physical 
strength and rest as well as a strict moral 
code had to play the chief roles. 

The automobile came to play a pivot- 
al part in his search for strength. He had 
owned an automobile for eight years. 
At the end of that period he encountered 
thre setbacks; first, he lost his job at the 
men’s club where he had worked for 
ten years; second, his wife gave birth to 
twins and was nagging and _ irritable; 
third, because of resultant strains on fi- 
nances he was forced to sell the auto- 
mobile. The perfect solution came when 
he obtained a job as truckman in a dairy 
company for an employer with whom he 
could identify and who acted as a father 
surrogate. The relationship with his em- 
ployer may have compensated for his 
wife’s growing indifference. In the other 
hand, it may have reactivated the latent 
hostility toward his wife who could be 
regarded as mother surrogate. 

In February 1939 he injured his nose 
on the truck. There was subsequent in- 
fection resulting in erysipelas. He was 
hospitalized and temporarily lost his job. 
When he returned he was demoted to 
helper. Thereafter, and until the. crime 
there is a combination of frustration re- 
garding the automobile and physical ill- 
ness all of which had the psychological 
significance of a growing loss of virility. 

About two weeks before the crime 
he bought a car on time. He fussed 
about her ruinous attempts to drive it. 
Again the misuse of his power symbol 
threatened his strength. At this time, 
nothing he did would please her. She 
emotionally threatened him at every step, 
sowing the seeds of her own destruction. 

The fate of his father must now have 
been a strong psychic element. This is 
revealed by his contemplation of suicide 
with the razor. The act of vuxoricide 
thus became an unconscious escape from 
his wife’s aggression—a self-defense against 
an intolerable castration anxiety brought 
to the fore by her recent behavior. 

The authors corroborated the above 
psychodynamic hypothesis through an in- 
vestigation of word associations in the 
Kent-Rosanoff test and by obtaining a 
further elaboration of the events preced- 
ing the crime through social service in- 
vestigation and psychiatric interviewing. 
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The conclusions reached are as a re- 
sult of the cooperation of psychiatric and 
medical investigations, social service work- 
ers, physiologists and psychologists. For 
statistical purposes, and with difficulty, 


the case was diagnosed as “Without Psy- 
chosis, Psychopathic Personality with Pa- 
thological Emotionality.” ’ 
Carl H. Saxe, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 











C-Clinical Psychology 


Bewaviok CHECKS ON THE RORSCHACH 
MetHop. Rosert A. Younc anp S. A. 
HiccinsotHaM. American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry. 12:87-94, January, 1942. 





Attention is called to the belief of 
many experts in the use of the Rorschach 
Method to the effect that statistical treat- 
ment may damage the validity of the 
test. Most observation to date in the 
use of this technique has dealt with re- 
search for specific clinical types and us- 
ually this is not clinically validated by 
supporting evidence from case record 
material or clinical observation. The 
present study concerns itself with the 
examination of twenty-one boys in the 
Psychiatric Camp operated by the Psychi- 
atric Clinic of Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in the summer of 1939. The frame- 
work for comparative study between clin- 
ical observations of the boys and the re- 
sults of the Rorschach tests was formulated 
along the following lines: 

1—Intellectual Functioning 

2—Emotional Factors 

3—Anxiety 

4—Neurotic Tendencies 

5—Psychotic Trends 

6—Interests. 

The author discusses the problems in- 
volved in the correlation of each of these 
subdivisions. An important distinction ts 
made between what is shown of the in- 
telligence of an individual by the use of 
the Rorschach technique in comparison 
with the routine psychometric methods. 
The latter tends ta give a formalized es- 
timate of native intelligence whereas the 
Rorschach test is an intergated interpre- 
tation—“‘a pattern of action in which we 
can perceive the type of mental order- 
liness and approach and observe the im- 
pact of affect on smoothness of intellect- 
ual functioning.” 


In addition to the service that the 
Rorschach technique renders in relating 
intelligence to the integrated personality, 
it is possible to make an evaluation of 
social adaptation. The relative propor- 
tions of whole detail and rare detail re- 
sponses are found to be valuable in dis- 
tinguishing the child who has a flexible 
approach to the facts of environmentrs 
from one whose tendency is to restrict 
his mental field to a circumscribed en- 
vironment. On the emotional side, the 
Inkblot Test has been found to be quite 
sensitive to the determination »f traits of 
stubbornness (reaction to space relation- 
ships), the uncovering of creative imag- 
ination (Predictions based on movement), 
and above all the prediction of emotional 
adaptation to social environment so neces- 
sary for social maturity (form-color per- 
ception responses). 

The particular group studied did not 
show as good a correlation btween the ob- 
servation of actual behavior and responses 
to the inkblot test in the field of crude 
primitive emotional energy. The test 
failed to evaluate this quality in the boys. 
Another inadequacy was the failure to 
record intensive fantasy life. The obvious 
conclusion is that the inkblot test must 
be supplemented particularly in the es- 
timation of these qualities by careful 
clinical observation. Anxiety states usual- 
ly determinable by response to Chiaro- 
scuro gave disappointing and somewhat 
inadequate responses in this series. Sexual 
anxieties, however, were clearly brought 
out in the responses. 

One of the nine neurotic signs of 
Miale and Erickson appeared strongly in 
this study; namely, the predominance of 
interpretations of animal movement. The 
author believes that this particular sign 
is one of the most reliable ones to be 
obtained in the estimation of neurotic be- 
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havior symptoms. Color shock which at 
one time received great emphasis by in- 
vestigators in the use of the Rorschach 
Method is being gradually relegated to 
a subordinate role. In this particular 
series color shock did not appear to be a 
significant response. 

Psychotic trends, as is well known, 
show a low productivity with extremely 
long reaction time. Such trends may be 
enhanced by high stereotypy. The author 
found that this study correlated quite 
closely with the standardized reactions in 
this field. He concludes by calling at- 
tention again to the need for supplemenc- 
ing the Rorschach method with clinical 
behavior inasmuch as differing groups of 
material examined show varying gaps of 
sensitivity and failure to record reactions 
which are clinically easily demonstrated. 
The supplemental use of the Rorschach 
inkblot test with clinical observation and 
the use of case history material, there- 
fore, becomes the ideal method of investi- 
gation. The Rorschach method is not 
concerned with specific behavior but its 
particular strength is in giving a deep 
insight into the potential patterns of re- 
action, 

¥v. cB. 





An Artrempt to Propuce Neurotic Be- 
HAVIOR IN Rats. EvetyN GENTRY AND 
Knicut Duntap. Journal of Comparative 
Psychology. 33:1, February, 1942. 

The possibility of producing neurotic 
behavior in rats by use of electric shock, 
has been denied by Maier. The authors 
attempted nevertheless to determine the 
effect of electric shock in a conflict situ- 
ation and, further, to test the effect of 
the disturbance so produced on learning 
in a second situation. 

The apparatus consisted of an obser- 
vation box divided into two compart- 
ments, the floors of which were wired 
with aluminum grids capable of trans- 
mitting an electric shock and of a shock 
controller capable of measuring and con- 
trolling the amplitude of the shock trans- 


mitted through the grids. Unsuccessful 
attempts were then made to produce dem- 
onstable neurotic behavior in four rats 
by forcing them to shuttle back and forth 
between the two compartments each of 
which alternatively gave them an electric 
shock. The conditions of the experiment 
were then changed by having one com- 
partment give them twice the shock the 
other would. Thus the rat could not 
completely escape shock although he had 
previously been trained to escape it 
through shuttling. 

After 41 days on this differential 
shock, the animals were then trained on 
the second problem. The apparatus for 
this consisted of a three compartment 
“door box” of different general shape and 
dimensions than the shock box. Two doors 
opened from the first compartment int» 
the second and two doors opened from 
the second compartment into the third 
which was the food compartment. The 
doors were arranged on hinges swinging 
from the top. After the initial training 
period in running through the two com- 
partments with the left door in the first 
compartment unlocked and the right door 
in the second unlocked, the daily sched- 
ule consisted of three trials in the door 
box followed by a period in the shock box 
corresponding to the training series em- 
ployed for each animal. 

From the beginning, all of the ani- 
mals showed great disturbance ip the 
door box. This was evidenced by the 
large amounts of time consumed in per- 
forming the simple task, by the variabil- 
ity in the time required and by a char- 
acteristic type of behavior in which the 
rat would go to the unlocked door, gently 
push it open, look through, then sit ia 
front of the door, pushing the door open 
and letting it fall or moving the head 
toward the door and away. Retracings 
were very frequent and sometimes the 
animal became highly excited, running 
back and forth between the first two 
compartments and yet not going to the 
food for many minutes. Days of normal 
behavior would follow days of greatest 
disturbance. 

Thus, in this experiment a typical be- 
havior is produced in the rat through the 
indirect or carry-over effects of the con- 
flict-producing electric shock situation. 
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Lessening of the difficulty in reaching the 
food by means of opening all the doors 
in the box had no effect on the atypical 
behavior. The door, whether opened or 
closed, proved a psychological barrier. 
Ten days rest increased the disturbance in 
some animals and lessened it in others. 
Twenty days rest had the same effect. 
After twenty days rest, the animals were 
given eleven days training in the door 
box without shock. The intensity of the 
disturbance diminished, but three days fur- 
ther rest restored the disturbance to its 
previous intensity. 

Various questions on the validity and 
scope of the experimental data are raised 
by the authors. Amongst them are the 
possibility of negative conditioning to sim- 
ilar doors; the differences in the degree ot 
disturbance produced by differences in the 
experimental situation; and whether the 
disturbance is the direct effect of electric 
shock. Thus, would the disturbance ap- 
pear if the learning problem for the rat in 
the shock box and door box situations 
were separated by a greater time interval? 

In summary: tensions were built up 
in the animal as a result of a conflict si- 
tuation. These tensions in some manner 
affect its approach and success in a rel- 
atively simple task which under other 
circumstances, it could easily accomplish. 
This is demonstrated by the authors. 
These disturbances produced bear a mark- 
ed resembiance to neurosis though they do 
not exhibit such conclusive seizures as are 
defined as ‘neurotic’ by Maier. 

Carl H. Saxe, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





REsTRICTION AS A Factor IN ADJUSTMENT 
to Conr.icr Siruations. A. A. WITKIN. 
Journal of Comparative Psychology. 33. 
1, February, 1942. 





The author reviews the work of earl- 
ier investigators in the production of 
conflict situations in which generally 
speaking antagonistic adjustments on the 
part of the experimental animal were call- 
ed for simultaneously or successively. Both 


are effective in producing disturoances of 
behavior. However, due to the nature of 
this type of experimentation, the animal’s 
opportunity to respond is restricted, lim- 
iting the abnormal behavior to an all-or- 
none phenomenon with no opportunity 
for extraneous behavior. In this experi- 
ment, the maze was selected as a situ- 
ation involving more opportunities to the 
rat for extraneous behavior. The animal 
at a choice point of a maze is presented 
with several alternatives. He can go to 
the left or to the right; he need not move 
at all; he may retrace; he can climb onto 
the screen of the maze; he can make a 
turn without recognition of the choice 
presented; etc. Thus in these experiments 
a conflict situation is produced within the 
maze set up in order to determine how 
the anima] will react in this relatively 
freer situation. 

Knowledge gained from the work of 
the author and others on the phenomenon 
of centifugal and counter cencifugal force 
in maze running is utilized in producing 
conflict. A simple one unit maze was at 
first used at the end of which was a 
choice point leading to two food boxes. 
Experimental procedure consisted of al- 
ternating the food boxes. It had been 
pre-determined that the rats will initially 
run to the food box corresponding with 
their centifugal swing (c-s-). lence, to 
produce an antagonistic adjustment the 
c-s box was shut off and rats were taught 
to go directly to the other food box, the 
one which involved turning :n the di- 
rection of counter centifugal swing (c-c- 
s). In the first and second experimenis 
these were learned respectively to criteria 
of four and eleven consecutive errorless 
runs. The maze was then returned to the 
original condition so that the animal was 
once more required to go in the direction 
of c-s in order to obtain the food. The 
c-C-s situation in virtually all cases proved 
more difficult and called forth less con- 
sistent behavior. Particularly in the ex- 
periment requiring eleven runs, some of 
the animals showed pronounced behavior 
disturbances, i. e., tenseness, strain, jerki-- 
ness and jitteriness. These behavior dis- 
turbances would occur beth on the c-s 
and c-c-s situations, however, they were 
more marked in those shiftings from the 
c-s to c-c-s situations as indicated by the 
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increased number of trials necessary be- 
fore the newer behavior was impressed. 

In the third experiment the animals 
were required to learn a five blind maze. 
Results obtained from this experimen: 
were similar to those of the previous two 
and may be summarized in the same 
manner. 

From these studies it would appear 
that there is a relationship between the 
degree of restriction and the severity of 
the ensuing disturbance. The most se- 
vere disturbances were obtained by Maier 
in experiments which provided no sub- 
stitute activities whatsoever. This sort of 
conditioning set-up, as pointed out by 
Maier and Schneilla (1935), provides no 
substitute since by its very nature, the 
animal’s behavior is limited to the re- 
sponse provided by the situation itself. 

Nevertheless, Anderson and Liddell 
report that in working with sheep in con- 
flict producing situations, previously do- 
cile animals developed resistence to being 
led into the laboratory and between tests 
began to fidget and make tentative move- 
ments anticipatory of the type of avoid- 
ance response it would make in the test 
situation. Curtis (1937) reports similar be- 
havior on the part of a pig with the 
additional characteristic of prolonged rig- 
idity and unresponsiveness to the conflict 
situation when avoidance through other 
types of extraneous movement was no 
longer possible. Thus, even though the 
conditioning situation is restrictive by its 
very character, some extraneous behavior 
is possible. 

It was observed that the shift from 
the c-c-s to the c-s situation was accom- 
plished with little difficulty. The op- 
posite was not true. The author points 
out that this suggests that the mere fact 
of changing from a given adjustment to 
an antagonistic one is not efficient cause 
for the kind of difficulty observed since 
the shift in either direction required some 
adjustment. This is corroborated in work 
done by Buytendijk (1930) in which a T 
pattern maze was used and in which 
therefore, centifugal swing was not a fac- 
tor. Using the same reversal procedure, 
Buytendijk was not able to produce either 
behavior dsturbances or a differential in 
the number of trials necessary before the 
shift was accomplished. Several other 


workers experienced the same effects with 
similar experiments. 

The difference between the results of 
the other workers and that of Witkin ap- 
parently lies in the fact that in the T type 
maze there is virtually no restrictive force 
in making choices since there is an ab- 
sence of centifugal swing. In Witkins 
work, while nominally the animal was free 
to go either to the left or to the right, 
actually centifugal swing to some extent 
prejudices the direction it must take. At 
certain points in the work the animal def- 
initely had to overcome the tendency to 
follow centifugal swing. At other points 
there was a coincidence of mechanical 
movement and the needs of the situation. 
It is this difference in the extent to which 
the animal is compelled, coerced or preju- 
diced which determines the severity of 
conflict and the nature of extraneous be-- 
havior reaction. 

It is further pointed out by the au- 
thor that K. Goldstein (1939) and K. 
Lewin (1935) have recognized that these 
same phenomena occur in human behav- 
ior. Lewin writes: “The opposition of 
the two field forces in a conflict situation 
leads indirectly, as may be deduced in 
detail, to an increase in the tova] state of 
tension in the child, especially when there 
is an outer barrier . .. . . In the simplest 
case, an increase in the general state of 
tension is expressed by restless behavior. 
Restless behavior is a diffuse, undirected 
discharge of tension which, in conjunction 
with the directed forces of the particular 
situation, may culminate in affective out- 
burst, such as fits of rage.” Goldstein 
says: “..... when we try to force him 
(the patient) into a situation which he 
has identified as catastrophic, he deliber- 
ately seeks to escape through some other 
performance,— ‘a substitute performance’ 
. ... . the significance of these substi- 
tutes rests not so much in their contents 
as in the fact that this mode of response 
lies within the capacities of the patient, 
and that as it takes place, nothing can 
happen which might lead to catastrophe. 
At a certain stage of disintegration, these 
substitute reactions are the last resource, 
the only means by which existence can be 
maintained.” 

Thus the work of Witkin takes its 
place along side that of Maier, Schneirla, 
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Buytendijk, Anderson, Liddell and others 
in proving experimentally what has long 
been suspected by the theorist and by the 
intuitive worker: that frustration and con- 
flict are directly responsible for the pro- 
duction of neurotic behavior. Witkin’ 
particular contribution in this paper is 
that he has carried the experimental dem- 
onstration of this one step further by clar- 
ifying the relationship between the degree 
and conditions of restriction and the ex- 
traneous or “neurotic” behavior produced. 
Carl H. Saxe, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





Anti-Social Benavior AMmonc ANTS. 
Laurence J. LaFieur. Journal of Com- 
parative Psychology. February, 1942, 33: 


33-39- 





The society of ants has been thought 
by some to be the culmination of a so- 
cializing process in which the individual 
acts with complete selflessness for the 
good of the community and all live in 
perfect unison and harmony. 

LaFleur calls this a “myth” and sets 
out to destroy it by citing the experience 
he and others have had in watching com- 
munities of ants. 

In an earlier paper LaFleur had point- 
ed out that he had observed a number ot 
instances in which workers attacked and 
killed soldiers of their own nest in a 
quasi-judicial manner. Another earlier pa- 
per tells of fighting between affiliated 
queens and an occasional involvment of 
workers. In that paper attention was also 
called to the fact that often amongst 
parasitic ants, the parasite queens kill their 
lost queens after affilation. In some 
other cases the lost queen is killed by he 
own daughters when the parasites arc 
present. 

In this study LaFleur gives his own 
first hand observations of nests where ag- 
gressive behavior takes place. He sum- 
marizes the observations of others gained 
through his personal correspondence and 
he digests for us the literature of the field. 

Typical examples of the nature of ag- 


gressive activity observed are as follows: 
“On February 20th two ants were fighting 
with a third, all three using poison. The 
victim broke away, and after rushing about 
awhile, met one of the aggressors and was 
immediately attacked once more, after 
which she quickly succeeded in making 
her second escape. From this and from 
Jater observations it appears that most of 
these fights are private affairs in which 
the main body of ants shows no concern. 
After separation, the aggressor will hunt 
frantically for her victim, recognizing and 
attacking her immediately on encounter- 
ing her—usually without any need for 
antennal communication—but the aggres- 
sor attacks no other ant, nor does any 
ocher ant attack the victim. 

“At 11:15 PM, February 24th, 1} 
found two ants attacking a third, one 
pulling a palp, the other a leg. The lat- 
ter let go a few times and came back. 
After a half hour the second wandered 
away and at’about the same time I ob- 
served another attack in progress. An 
older and larger ant took a smaller one 
by the mandible, carried her off, shoved 
her into a corner and stood over her pull- 
ing at her legs and antennae and nipping 
at her gaster and neck. Once she stopped 
to comb her antennae, and the victim ap- 
parently took this opportunity to escape. 
The aggressor however, found her again 
and attacked her more viciously than be- 
fore.” LaFleur deduces that the motive 
behind these episodes is cruelty or sadism. 
Attacks have not been observed to be 
made in vital places. Usually it is the 
older or stronger ant who attacks the 
weaker. Attacks become fiercer if the 
victim attempts to escape. LaFleur there- 
fore attests that this sadism is similar to 
the sadism of humans having the same 
motives and social causations. 

Summarizing the works of other in- 
vestigators LaFleur points to instances of: 

A. Workers attacking soldiers 

B. Soldiers attacking workers 

C. Queens attacking queens (in para- 

sitism) 

D. Workers attacking queens 

parasitism) 
Slaves attacking masters 
Masters attacking slaves 
Workers attacking workers 
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While LaFleur’s observations of for- 
micine behavior seems perfectly valid to 
the reviewer it would seem questionable 
that this behavior arises from actual sa- 
distic impulses in the way that humans 
know and define them. Questions rise 
in the reviewer's mind as to whether 
there are not underlying causes for this 


behavior in an as yet undefined social 
disorganization process or perhaps whether 
this may not be a permitted outlet in the 
societal organization for working off 
pressures arising from too rigid control 
of individuals. 
‘ Carl H. Saxe 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 














D— Anthropology & Sociology 


CRIME AND THE ANTHROPOLOGIST. MERTON, 
Rosert K. anp Asuitey-Monrtacu, M. F. 
American Anthropologist (New Series) 
42:384-408, 1940. 

In the present article Professors Mer- 
ton and Ashley-Montagu subject Profes- 


sor Hooton’s “Crime and the Man” 
Cambridge, 1939, and “The American 
Criminal: An Anthropological Study” 


Cambridge 1939 to a critical analysis. The 
following of Professor Hooton’s assump- 
tions are denied or disputed: 

1. That convicted criminals in pris- 
ons are a representative sample of the 
criminal population. 

2. That Massachusetts militia-men and 
Nashville firemen are a representative 
sample of the law-abidding population. 

3. That crime is biologically determ- 
ined, and that criminals are organically 
inferior. 

4. That phylogenetically archaic con- 
stitutional traits are to be equated with 
organic inferiority. 

5. That the distinctive constitutional 
traits of the criminals are phylogenetical- 
ly archaic. 

6. That phylogenetically recent con- 
stitutional traits are to be equated with 
organic superiority. 

7. That the distinctive constitutional 
traits of the law-abiding population are 
phylogenetically recent. 

8. That distinctive patterns of phylo- 
genetically archaic and phylogenetically 
recent constitutional traits characterize dis- 
tinctive groups of criminals, classified in 
terms of offenses. 

g- That the organism creates its en- 


vironment, and not vice versa. (This 
view seems somewhat doubtfully imputed 
to Professor Hooton.) We shall now ex- 
amine these points one by one. 


1. The reviewer feels that Hooton dis- 
plays a considerable amount of hard- 
boiled sociological realism in asserting that 
convicts are a representative sample of 
criminals. It is objected that the poor, 
Negroes and immigrants are more fre- 
quently convicted of offenses than are the 
rich, Whites and the native-born. The 
assertion offered in rebuttal of Hooton’s 
views are true in fact, but are perhaps in- 
correctly interpreted. The debatable in- 
terpretation of this empirical fact rests 
upon a confusion between overt cultural 
behavior and verbal cultural tenets. In 
theory, men are equal before the law. In 
practice they are not. Professor Hooton, 
with a hardheaded sociological outlook, 
sides with overt facts, and recognizes 
that the old Latin adages “Quod licet 
Jovi non licet bovi’, and “If two do the 
same thing it is not the same thing” are 
still very much alive, despite Beccaria’s 
efforts to abolish class-linked justice. It 
is a fact that what in one group is held 
to be “theft” is, in another group, politely 
labelled as “kleptomania”, what in one 
group is assault with a deadly weapon is, 
in another group “a duel”. When an 
XVIII Century French peasant cut open 
the belly of another peasant to warm his 
feet, that was murder. When the Duc de 
Berry did the same thing, he was merely 
exercising feudal rights. Hence, if crime 
is a violation of arbitrary norms, both 
to Hooton and to the sociologist, then, if 
norms differ for classes, the sociologist 
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must follow Hooton in the footsteps of 
Cardozo’s and Holmes’ legal realism, and 
concede that Mrs. Doe in prison is 1 
thief, while Mrs. Van Smith Apthorpe in 
the sanitarium is merely a kleptomaniac. 
Thus, within obvious limits, Hooton is 
entitled to consider the convict as a 
representative sample of the judicially, not 
legally criminal population. 

z. Hooton’s “control” group: Massa- 
chusetts militia-men and Nashville fire- 
men are justly repudiated as a representa- 
tive sample of the law-abiding and “bi- 
ologically superior” (whatever that may 
be) _population. Hooton’s control-group 
is the weakest link in his chain of reason- 
ing. 

3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are best considered to- 
gether. Hooton asserts that the criminal 
is biologically inferior, he equates biolog- 
ical inferiority with phylogenetically 
archaic traits, and defines phylogenetically 
archaic traits as traits which occur more 
frequently in the criminal. Conversely, 
he feeis that the normal citizen is biolog- 
ically superior, this superiority being 
equated with phylogenetically recent or 
advanced traits, which in turn are defined 
as traits which occur more frequently in 
the law-abiding control-group. This is 
decidedly a petitio principi, and a vicious 
circle of reasoning, and is described as 
such by Merton and Asley-Montagu, who 
rightly insist on a different definition of 
“primitive” and “advanced”. Their defin- 
inition is connected with the principle of 
morphological differentiation, which is a 
valid one. By means of this they show, 
for example, the following defects in 
Hooton’s concrete statistics. Hooton finds 
that first degree murderers show 60% 
advanced, 20% primitive and 20% indif- 
ferent types of characteristics, whereas 
second degree murders show 0% advanced, 
80% primitive and 20% indifferent char- 
acteristics. Revising these percentages in 
terms of criteria contingent upon mor- 
phological differentation, Merton and 
Asley-Montagu find that first degree mur- 
derers show no advanced characteristic, 
and as many as 85.7% primitive ones, 
whereas second-degree murderers show 
83.3% advanced and only 16.7% primitive 
characteristics. Merton and Ashley- Mon- 
tague even query, half-seriously, whether 
we ought not consider the criminal as or- 


ganically superior in terms of morpho- 
logical differentation. 


The trouble seems to be that neither 
Hooton nor Merton and Asley-Montagu 
give a really satisfactory definition of 
“organic inferiority” or discuss adequately 
the causative function (if any) of “or- 
ganic inferiority” (if any) in social mal- 
adaptation. The reviewer cannot, in this 
place, go into a detailed discussion of this 
exceedingly important problem. What 
biological or constitutional trait (“infer- 
ior” or “superior”, “primitive” or “advanc- 
ed”) will handicap an individual in mak- 
ing a satisfactory adaptation to social 
norms cannot be decided except in 2 
particular social context. In a primitive 
hunting-group a cripple or a short-sighted 
individual may be driven to theft. In 
our society he goes to the orthopedic sur- 
geon or to the optometrist and lives hap- 
pily ever after. The hairtrigger sensuality 
of a monkey was a social handicap during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, but not in 
the era of “flaming youth” or among the 
Baiga. Tamerlane, the lame warrior, was 
a complete success in a completely cavalry- 
fied society, whereas Takes-the-Pipe, the 
Crow warrior described by Lowie, whose 
patella was shattered and who hence was 
unable to set out on foot on a _ horse- 
raiding exxpedition “cracked up” and be- 
came a “Crazy Dog Wishes to Die”. 
What constitutional type is socially handi- 
capped in a given society, and hence likely 
to turn to anti-social pursuits depends on 
the social structure. Hence we can agree 
with Hooton that the physical type has 
something to do with the causation of 
crime, though we must emphasize that 
this fact does not mean that the type in 
question is “primitive” or “organically in- 
ferior” either in Hooton’s sense, or in 
terms of morphological differentiation. In 
particular, it is possible that the types 
which predominate among American crim- 
inals, are socially handicapped on the 
American cultural scene, but this does 
not mean that they would be similarly 
handicapped among the Baganda or the 
French. Hence we are entitled to be open- 
minded about Hooton’s findings as long 
as the discussion is limited to the Amer- 


ican cultural milieu, and yet be wary of 
extrapolations to other cultural groups. 
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8. Hooton feels that different con- 
stitution] trait-complexes characterize dif- 
ferent kinds of offenders. Provided we 
do not equate these traits with phylogen- 
etically primitive traits, or with “organic 
inferiority”, Hooton’s findings are again 
deserving of an open mind, as far as the 
American scene is concerned. An over- 
sexed fat woman may have to become 4 
prostitute in America to satisfy her needs, 
whereas she would be much sought after 
in certain parts of Africa, where beauty is 
operationally defined in terms of avoir- 
dupois. 

9. Merton and Ashley-Montagu im- 
pute to Hooton the opinion that the or- 
ganism creates its environment. Whether 
or not this imputation is valid or gratu- 
itous is open to debate. The reviewed 
cannot believe that a scholar of Hooton’s 
anthropoligical sophistication could pos- 
sibly believe that New Guinca head-hunt- 
ing practices are due to the distinctive 
racial characteristics of the natives of that 
island. On the other hand we must 
recognize that man’s specific bodily make- 
up (two-handedness, erect posture, posi- 
tion of the eyes, etc.) did determine the 
form of many of our implements and 
that his non-periodic sex-drive, his com- 
parative inability to resist hunger, etc. may 
account for the form of a number of cus- 
toms. A humorist once suggested that 
the social scene would be very different 
had men descended from the felines 
rather than from the actual and figurative 
tree of the monkey. In brief, the organism 
does “create”—within very narrow limits, 
be it said emphatically—its social environ- 
ment, though this observation need not 
lead perhaps to conclusions as extreme 1s 
those of Hooton, nor to speculations 
about the fitness of the environment. 

Summing up, the main shortcoming of 
Professor Hooton’s thesis is a somewhat 
exaggerated emphasis put on very genuine 
facts, which Professors Merton and Ash- 
ley-Montagu have in turn reduced some 
what too enthusiastically to proportions sou 
minute as to be nearly invisible to the 
naked eye, and negligible in the formula- 
tion of problems. The reasons for these 
excessive emphases are obvious. Pro- 
fessor Hooton struck at certain excesses 
of cultural relativism, which, in the hands 
of the unskilled, tends to turn into Pan- 


gloss-ism, and at the same time tried to 
bring to our attention the undeserved 
neglect of biological factors on the part 
of sociologists. The blow was struck with 
such vigor and vim that it could not but 
provoke an equally vigorous counter 
blow. After a while when it will be seen 
that Professor Hooton has as well de- 
served of sociology as Professors Merton 
and Ashley-Montagu have well-deserved 
of physical anthropology. Habent Sua 
fata libelli. 
George Devereux, 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 





Lacan’s Concept oF Famiry. E. Picuon. 


Revue Francaise de Psychoanalyse. 11. 
107-135. 


The disintegration of the family as 
a social unit brought about by general 
instability throughout the world has a 
very direct relationship to the causation 
of crime. Comment, therefore, upon La- 
can’s concept of the family is especially 
significant at this time. The biologicai 
concept which is so prevalent in Germany 
and some of the other European countrics 
is reflected in Lacan’s theory. He tends 
to emphasize the relationship of the mem- 
bers of the family group on the basis 
of their biological rather than their so- 
cial attachments. The structure of the 
family group thus becomes in his opinion 
a matter of regulation by society rather 
than a matter of heredity. This opinion, 
of course, is at considerable variance with 
the Freudian concept of the family unit 
in which the development of the individ- 
ual is presaged so strongly upon the re- 
lationship of the children to the parents. 
Lacan states that there are no facts 
which justify the concept of Oedipus si- 
tuations, pathological conditions arising 
through faulty resolution of same except 
from a purely biological point of view. 
To his mind the Freudian concepts then 
become highly artificial structures which 
are not justified by biological facts. 
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The subject of instincts receives con- 
siderable attention in the early paragraphs 
of the paper. The human being is beset 
by a somewhat different and disadvan- 
tageous development and operation of in- 
stincts in comparison with those of other 
animals. In the lower form of animal life 
maternal instincts cease when the necessity 
for feeding the offspring is terminated. In 
mankind this instinct is carried well into 
adult life. As a result, certain complexes 
and differentiations of development be- 
come possible. Here again Lacan places 
the development of the individual largely 
upon a biological level. He goes even 
further in implying that the early instinc- 
tual development of the human being is 
almost on a pathological basis since it 
lends itself so readily toward becoming 
perverted to the disadvantage of the in- 
dividual. Narcissistic identification is 
much stressed by Lacan who believes thar 
the unity of the ego is essentially depend- 
ent upon this factor. The Oedipus situ- 
ation is a relatively late development in 
the human being and contrary to the 
Freudian concept, Lacan believes that such 
situation develops clearly from narcissistic 
identification. It is propitiatory rather 
than mimetic. It depends upon many pro- 
cesses of older origin than the recogni- 
tion and identification of the infant with 
members of the family. 


Finally, Lacan emphasizes the highlv 
artificial arrangement which the commun- 
ity has imposed upon the biological clan 
known as the family unit and states that 
on account of this very delicate and poor- 
ly balanced arrangement, adaptation is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the various mem- 
bers comprising the family unit. The 
great incidence of neuroses is indicative 
of this relatively defective and :madequate 
arrangement. The author is not clear as 
to the methods whereby the individual 
members of the family may be more suc- 
cessfully oriented as individuals than un- 
der the present arrangement. 


William Fernhoff, M. D. 


Julius Schwarz, M. D. 
Woodridge, N. Y. 


VARABILITY IN THE CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS. Norman S. Hay- 
NER. The American Journal of Sociology, 
47:602-613, January, 1942. 





The Indian as a relatively unspoiled 
primitive type can be studied to good 
advantage with relation to the impact of 
white civilization upon him and the de- 
velopment of anti-social trends as a re- 
sultant. The present study concerns the 
population of Indian reservations mostly 
along the Pacific Coast. A variety of 
factors alter the living conditions of these 
tribes with a resultant effect upon social 
conduct. Predominantly important amouz 
such factors is the matter of isolation. 
For example, the Colville 1eservation of 
over a million acres is not crossed by a 
railroad nor is it intersected by any inter- 
state highway. Although this reservation 
has modest economic resources, mostly 
Ponderosa Pine, 2% cut annually for rev- 
enue to the reservation, the tribes have 
been able to keep alive their customs and 
habits and have a hostility toward the 
whites. ‘The Nez Perces even maintain 
the native costumes. [he incidence m 
crime in this district is only one-fifth as 
great as that in the nearby reservation in- 
habitited by the Yakimas. Since the Grand 
Coulee Dam has been under construction, 
more frequent contacts with the whites 
by the Colville tribes have given rise so 
increased incidence of crime in that sec- 
tion. 

The Yakimas inhabit a reservation 
crossed by the main linc of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and U. S. Highway 97. 
The district is rich in fertile valleys where 
sugar bects, hops, potatoes and the like 
are grown in abundance. Although the 
total population is 16,000, only 3,000 of 
these are Indians, the land being let out 
by the Indians to Japanese and whites at 
a rental. The Yakimas have a high inci- 
dence of crime, largely of the drinking 
and sex debauchery types. Rentals are 
paid to the Indians on lease three times 
a year coincident with maturing of crops. 
Meanwhile the Yakimas lead a vagrant 
life covering the digging of clams along 
the ocean beaches, gathering of roots in 
the mountains, picking of cherries in the 
Columbia River Valley, fishing in the 
Columbia River, etc. 
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Isolation brings to these tribes sta- 
bility, lack of contact with white men, and 
the preservation of former customs. The 
situations in which increased contacts 
with whites come about are always to 
the disadvantage of the Indians. Any 
weakening of the old cultures is distinct- 
ly to their disadvantage. Attention is 
called by the author to the great vulner- 
ability to drink and the lack of any feel- 
ing of conscience on the part of the white 
in thus degrading the Indians. Penalties 
for drinking are severe; therefore, when 
an Indian gets a bottle of liquor, it is 
consumed as quickly as possible so that 
the bottle cannot be taken from him. 
The results to the Indians are, of course, 
disastrous. 


The Klamaths have a greater revenue 
than other tribes, mostly from timber. 
The result is that they are exploited by 
the “riff raff”. Assault, particularly mur- 


der, is much more common here than in 
any other reservations and the incidence 
of murder is seventeen times that of the 
nation as a whole. Blood feuds are com- 
mon. Apparently insults are allowed to 
smoulder for many years and then an 
Indian under the influence of alcohol may 
recali the old injury and attempt to righ: 
the wrong through violence. 


The solution of the Indian problem 
seems to be through the revivals of the 
best traits of the Indians’ former culture 
and education for the young people to 
compete with whites so that they may be 
self-supporting. Their present program 
has fallen down in two respects: (1) Con- 
tacts with the whites in the wrong man- 
ner have been permitted altogether too fre- 
quntly, and (2) Revenues have been 
made available to the Indians in such a 
way that they are not required to sup- 
port themselves with the result that they 
have been leading a “playboy” existence. 
A study of these primitive types and 
their reactions to civilization throws light 
on the conduct of certain types of anti- 
social behavior among whites. 


¥. 6. &, 


Nores On Patuotocic PsycHotocy In Ne- 
croes. H. Ausin, L’hépital, 28:185, May, 
1940. 





The marked increase of the negro 
element in the populations of peniten- 
tiaries and prisons, particularly in the 
North, has brought about a re-evaluation 
of the negro personality and especially his 
economic status. The recent migration of 
the negro from the South to the North 
in this country is a phenomenon which has 
been widely commented upon. One of 
the resultants involved in this migration 
has been the exceedingly difficult adapta- 
tion the individual negro has had to 
make in his racial] change of environment. 
The particular study at hand by Aubin 
is, therefore, of interest to students in 
the psychopathology of the criminal. The 
author calls attention to the great rol« 
that emotions play in the existence of the 
negro. His conduct is primarily governed 
by impulse. He seems to be subjected 
also to many factors which are imbedded 
in racial memories. His deep faith in the 
supernatural world and its mysterious 
forces, the nearness of his race to its prim- 
itive beginnings, and the relatively. late 
advent of the negro into the social world 
of the white men, have all conduced to 
special problems of adaptation and tend- 
encies toward overt behavior. 

Reference is made by Aubin to the 
work of Wundt on the psychology of 
animals as related to the development of 
children. The studies of Kretschmer are 
likewise utilized. The concept is ad- 
vanced by the author that symbolizations 
so prevalent in the life and language of 
primitive people has a tremendous import- 
ance in conduct. A single image repre- 
senting a part may thus come to express 
the concept of the whole. These images 
as accepted by the negro in its dealing 
with reality have a very direct relation- 
ship to adaptation. In the event that this 
adaptation through symbolization is still 
further confused by the emotions such as 
is so frequently encountered in the negro 
race or by hallucinations or delusions as 
encountred in psychotics, overt behavior 
becomes almost a certainty. 

The condensation of images which 
leads to symbolization is particularly noted 
in the effective preoccupation of prim- 
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itive people especially as concerns sensory 
perceptions, those of eating, sexual inter- 
course, and fighting. Even matter-of-fact 
everyday routine procedures become per- 
meated with mysticism and tend through 
the process of projection to be symbolized, 
thus simple actions become endowed with 
varied or impure implications to the in- 
dividual. The negro being peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to these automatic forces is apt 
to show a relatively high degree of auto- 
matism, splitting of personality and the 
development of negativism or paranoid at- 
titudes. 

Ideation is obviously weak and affec- 
tivity strong in these situations. Many 
fears become collected around symboliza- 
tion, particularly that of death and of 
aggression. The impulses to self-mutila- 
tion and castration, as well as ritualistic 
observances are frequent. Compensatory 
trends are on the lines of euphoric exci- 
tation with ideas of power and affluence. 
In addition to the emotion of fear, strong 
anxiety states may be present. Escape 
from a painful situation is sometimes ef- 
fected by means of stupor, trances, and 
fugues. 

The author is inclined to think that 
the negro uses only a portion of his 
mental equipment, the organization being 
most effective in the sensory motor field 
and in the di-encephalic cortical func- 
tions. His mental activities have close 
analogues in the mental behavior of chil- 
dren, inadequates, and frustrated individ- 
uals of which a large number are found 
in organized society. 

William Fernhoff, M. D., 
Julius Schwartz, M. D., 
Woodridge, N. Y. 





THe Law or THE OrcaNnisM. A NEurc- 
SoctaL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
Human Benavior. TRIGANT Burrow. The 
American Journal of Sociology. 42:814- 


824, May, 1937. 





The individual and social disorders of 
behavior as manifested through psycho- 
neuroses, crime, war and the like are 
merely the exterior or secondary expres- 
sion of inner physiological tensions which 


are organismic and characterize man as a 
species. We have been preoccupied witis 
appearances rather than the deep under- 
lying causes in the field of human pa- 
thology. We have confined ourselves tu 
outer signs and symbols of our own cre- 
ation and have not investigated the in- 
visible deepseated causes responsible for 
our human processs. It is necessary that 
there be a common basis of behavior in 
order to have a common understanding of 
the behavior under consideration. We 
should discover within ourselves deviations 
of function in terms of neuromuscular re- 
actions and it has become a task of man 
to establish a principle of the organism on 
which we may rely as a stabilized measure 
of the bionomic processes of man. The 
life of the organism as an independent in- 
dividual in its behavior process represents 
the bionomic response of a total organisnr 
to the total environment. Any animal at 
birth passes from the enclosure of tre 
maternal organism into an enclosure whicit 
is formed by the pattern of its group, 
herd or community. The law of the or- 
ganism refers to the consistent process ob- 
servable as a primary organismic pattern 
which permeates and motivates the race 
of man as individuals and as a group. 
There must be a discrimination between 
the partial; segmented, symbolic pattern 
of behavior which has assumed a pseudo- 
priority over processes of man and the 
total pattern of behavior which is really 
sovereign. However, even though the 
secondary politico-social motivations may 
trespass severely, yet they cannot supplant 
the primary social processes of the or- 
ganism. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that we are dealing with neuro- 
muscular phenomena and that they are 
most important in determining the be- 
havior of man as a species. 

Certain investigators indicate that the 
dichotomus motivation in the processes of 
man, so obviously demonstrated in the 
competitive manifestations of crime, pol- 
itical disorder, religious and social dissen- 
sion, neurosis and war comes from a su- 
perficial and wishful principle of motiva- 
tion. The cause of these disorganizations, 
whether individual or social, will be found 
in the miguided efforts of the organism 
toward adjustment. We are dealing with 
a socially operative systematization of sec - 
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ondary trends which extend throughout 
the species and is contrary to the law of 
the organism of man. The disorganiza- 
tions of man are merely the outer, symp- 
tomatic reflections of an inner imbalance 
physologically. It becomes necessary that 
we take this all inclusive organismic ap- 
proach to these aberrations experienced 
with our communities as crime, poverty, 
nervous and meéntal disorders, industrial 


and political conflict, and the inequal- 
ities of opportunity which characterize so- 
ciety generally, if we are to return to the 
study of man upon a basis of adaptation 
and articulation, thus giving biological 
meaning and authority of an objectivety 
controlled science. 


James J. Brooks, 
Warwick, N. Y. 











E- Social & Statistics 


TRENDS. IN THE Soviet TREATMENT OF 
Crime. Joun N. Hazarv. American So- 
ciological Review. 5:566-586, Aug., 1949. 

Students of penology have watched 
with more than casual interest the huge 
governmental experiments made in Soviet 
Russia and their reflection upon the treat- 
ment of criminals. The past fifteen or 
twenty years have concentrated attention 
upon such matters as broken homes, pov- 
erty, slum districts, and underprivilege a: 
being great factors in the causation of 
crime. The Soviet State, in theory at 
least, proposes to establish a communal or- 
ganization in which every person physical- 
ly able would have a job and housing 
conditions would be improved to the ex- 
tent that slums would be eliminated and 
most of the factors hitherto attributable to 
the causation of crime would be entirely 
nullified. After a reasonable working per- 
iod of the new government, it would 
seem that crime in Russia should be elim- 
inated; as a matter of fact, such has not 
been the case. A re-examination of the 
cause of crime, therefore, becomes neccs- 
sary and especially in its application to 
the administration of government in 
Russia. 

In 1936 the Soviet government recon- 
sidered a new All-Union Criminal Code 
to replace the individual codes existing in 
each of the seven republics which made 
up the Union at that time. No definite 
code was promulgated but certain con- 
cepts regarding crime and its treatment 
were drawn up. These apparently would 
be incorporated into the new code which 
is to be enacted at some future date not 
too distant. The Soviet government 


tinged its idealism with a bit of realism 
and did not rely entirely upon economic 
forces solving the question of crime. 
They realized it was necessary to teach the 
people to help themselves and to support 
themselves through work. The first years 
of the revolution gave little opportunity 
to try out the theory and, in addition to 
years of adjustment, foreign intervention 
mitigated against a fair trial to the new 
theory of the Soviet government. 

Quite a number of political prisoners 
were taken during this period, espionage 
was rife, many people were suspected and 
the administration of justice was rather 
difficult. The early 30’s brought about 
a change in the thinking of the theorists, 
however. Some stability had been ob- 
tained by Stalin and the economic situa- 
tion steadily improved. During the per- 
iod 1935-1937 the number of convicted 
criminals dropped 28%. This reduction 
was especially noticeable in crimes against 
privately-owned property. The concept 
of the theorist at that time was strongly 
tinged by the attitude of the government 
which was teaching its people that Russia 
was encircled by capitalistic powers and 
that they must prepare themselves for 
war. 

More recent theorizing on the part 
of investigators in penology emphasizes 
the continuance of crime despite improve- 
ments of economic conditions and the 
availability of work on the basis of a 
certain percentage of the people being 
parasitic. It is though that a number hate 
work and prefer to live upon their wits. 
The trend then has been toward more 
severe punishment of those who commit 
crime because of refusal of work, the 
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recidivists and other obviously poor re- 
habilitation material with a much more 
lenient attitude on the part of the author- 
ities toward the first offender and the 
casual or accidental criminal. Many in 
the last group were put on probation 
without any servitude and would work in 
factories and stores without any of their 
associates knowing of their record. The 
codes provided that the period of sus- 
pended sentence may be set from one to 
ten years without regard to the length of 
sentence. If a new crime is committed 
during that time, a suspended sentence 
may be added to the penalty of the new 
crime provided the total does not exceed 
ten years. The limitation of ten ycars 
tend to break down under the newer si- 
tuation under which the country is be- 
sieged by enemies and, therefore, the ex- 
tension of servitude is meted out for po- 
litical prisoners, especially those convicted 
of espionage and sabotage; the maximum 
in those cases seems to be twenty-five 
years. The theory back of crime at the 
present time in Russia is that the offender 
is a misguided person who does not see 
the advantages of steady work and con- 
formance to the law. The question of re- 
sponsibility is not entered into by the new 
code. 

Juvenile delinquency has been a 
tremendous problem. The suggestion for 
the new code is to enlarge institutions car- 
ing for children and to strengthen the 
laws dealing with parental care. In 1934, 
16.9% of juveniles arrested for rowdyism 
were deprived of freedom; in 1935, 42.4%, 
with an increasing number each year 
since then. The rowdyism has been vic- 
ious, often combined with assault and 
even murder and of the kind perpetrated 
by roving bands of half-starved children 
who have been almost immune from cap- 
ture. They do not seem to have any def- 
inite homes. 


¥. ¢. 8, 





Tue Prostem of PunisHMENT. H. G. Mn.- 
LER, American Journal of Mental De- 
fiency, 46:468-371. 

The author of this article is primar- 
ily concerned with punishment as it ap- 


plies to children rather than adults. He 
recognizes the fact that one of the most 
difficult problems confronting officials of 
any organization is discipline. He defines 
discipline as the reciprocal interpersonal 
relations and traditions of a group. It is 
the force that makes it one group. Un- 
fortunately too often the concept of dis- 
cipline is confounded with the concept 
of punishment with the result that punish- 
ment and discipline are often considered 
synonymaus. 

In attempting to analyze some of the 
more common attitudes encountered in 
problems involving punishment, an at- 
tempt has been made to show the various 
reactions of those responsible for punish- 
ment and those who receive it. That 
such and such crime calls for so much 
punishment is well recognized. Recipients 
of punishment are quick to expect it as 
the result of a flagrant violation of cus- 
tom, sometimes as a ritual to relieve their 
souls from the oppressive feeling of guilt 
that they already have. 

Punishment, particularly in children, 
when administered as a panacea for crime 
makes all concerned feel better. The 
administrator feels that something has 
been done. The recipient feels better 
and no longer feels guilt or responsibility 
since he has paid for doing something 
wrong and that ends the episode. Punish- 
ment administered on this basis con- 
firms a child in his infantile emotional 
state rather than stimulating his growth 
toward @ more mature attitude. 


A second form regarding the admin- 
istration of punishment is so that the child 
will learn. In other words the infliction 
of pain is supposed to be a deterrent fac- 
tor so that that specification of behavior 
will not be repeated. It is revealed, how- 
ever, that children who depend upon this 
learning ability to avoid such items of 
behavior to escape punishment, grow up 
with a distorted type of personality or- 
ganization. It is pointed out that in cer- 
tain instances, people of superior intelli- 
gence are able te carry on throughout 
their lives depending on their learning to 
keep them out of jail. However, the 
feeble-minded with whom the author is 
mostly concerned, are not smart enough 
to depend upon their learning ability for 
their self-respect. They need a frame- 
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work for thir activities and when given 
it, are able to have a sense of freedom not 
possible for those who must continually 
question the value of all authority before 
submitting to it. Thus, as a deterrent fac- 
tor for items of behavior, punishment can 
give nothing but increased resentment to- 
ward social demands and authority. 

The last and extremely important 
point brought forth is that some individu- 
als who, through no difficulty in learning, 
pay no attention to requests and decent 
treatment. They want not to assume re- 
sponsibility. Life itself is the development 
of an individual from a self-centered or- 
ganism accustomed to living in a state of 
complete passivity and peace to meeting 
environmental demands and assuming re- 
sponsibility to the extent his abilities allow. 
The drive to retreat from life’s problems 
is a natural one and unless a child learns 
easily in life that it is more painful to 
retreat (punishment) than to meet them, 
the result is an unstable person. A sound 
parent does all he can for his children 
and realizes that it is his responsibility to 
instill into the child this same responsibil- 
ity. Coddling wil] not do this. The par- 
ent has love and respect for his children 
and he demands respect in return and 
should and will use force if necessary to 
secure it. 

The article is summarized by stating 
that punishment as commonly used for the 
expiation of guilt and as a deterrent factor 
accomplishes more harm than good The 
positive indication for the use of punish- 
ment is the backing up with force when 
necessary of a demand for the accep- 
tance of social responsibility. 

William G. Rose, 
Woodbourne, N. Y. 





Law Acatnst Dancerous CrIMINAts; SAFE- 
Ty Measures. F, Meccenporrer. Forensic 
Psychiatry. Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 12: 
140, April, 1940. 

The historical background of the 
handling of criminals is outlined by the 
author. Reference is made, of course, to 


the fact that in the early years the com- 
munity sought revenge for criminal acts 
by a punishment. Gradually, the idea of 
making laws more humane and trying to 
offset criminalistic tendencies by educa- 
tion, particularly of youthful offenders, 
came into being. In Germany an entirely 
new attitude toward the treatment of of- 
fenders began when the National Socialis- 
tic Party came into power (approximately 
1934). The tendency was to show a great 
deal of latitude in the handling of juven- 
ile and accidental offenders or those who 
were mentally irresponsible. The ques- 
tion of responsibility was apparently de- 
termined on the basis of the McNaughton 
formula so widely used in this country; 
namely, the ability to distinguish between 
right and wrong. Chronic offenders tend 
to be dealt with on the basis of prolonged 
punishment and segregation in contrast 
to the youthful ones. It will be noted 
that in the handling of criminals, the gen- 
eral policy of the National Socialistic 
Party to place all scientific efforts on the 
basis of constitutional biological disturb- 
ances is to be encountered here also. 

The question of partial responsibility 
is discussed by the author. It is recog- 
nized that certain mental conditions, such 
as subnormal mentality, epilepsy, post- 
encephalitides and  post-traumata, may 
cause only a partial breakdown of the 
judgment of the individual. Many of these 
patients are capable of exercising a great 
deal of discretion involving responsibility. 
Especial care must be taken, however, 
with respect to the psychopathic individu- 
als although the author is not clear as to 
what constitutes psychopathy. 

According to the new laws promul- 
gated in 1934 by the National Socialistic 
Party, the Court must decide after three 
years whether commitment to an institu- 
tion has accomplished the desired purpose. 
The protection of the community is con- 
sidered foremost and a person may be in- 
carcerated even if he has not committed 
a crime. This is especially applicable to 
habitua] drunkards and drug addicts. Ap- 
parently, authority is invested in the in- 
stitutions for the castration of such in- 
dividuals as seem desirable. Confinement 
of alcoholics, however, cannot exceed a 
period of two years. 

Although recognition is due to the 
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partial irresponsibility of mental subnor- 
mals, the classification and segregation of 
such individuals has not yet been thor- 
oughly Perhaps _three- 
fourths of the institutions housing special 
types of offenders, particularly vagrants 


accomplished. 


and alcoholics show retarded intelligence. 


With respect to castration, the oper- 
ation is performed only on men who are 


above the age of 22 years, and then only 
when it is expected that the procedure 
will eliminate psychopathic impulses. The 
author calls attention to the generally 
recognized fact that castration may re- 
move the power of procreation but fre- 
quently does not remove the urge at the 
same time. Consequently, where sex 
crimes have been committed, castration 
may not be the effectual solution for these 
individuals. A close study of exhibition- 
ists seems to indicate that castration is 
particularly effectual in this field and there 
is some other evidence in the literature 
which bars out the contention of the 
author in this respect. Castration is par- 
ticularly ineffective where sexual crimes 
have been committed as the result of in- 
dulgence in alcohol. There is possibly a 
contraindication in the presence of psy- 
choses; however, the author recommends 
castration of rapists and  sadists, post- 
encephalitics and imbecile sex criminals. 
It is useless in the senile and pre-senile 
groups even where they have been guilty 
of sexual assaults against children. Follow- 
ing castration a transitory period of de- 
pression similar to that which obtains in 
the menopause of women may result. 
Homosexuals are not changed to any great 
degree by castration although the libido 
is somewhat diminished. The present law 
permits castration to be performed upon 
irresponsible individuals which, according 
to the author, is not a very good pro- 
vision. Castration, in his mind, should be 
placed upon a voluntary basis, the indi- 
vidual recognizing that he is in need of 
treatment and this may cure him of lus 
trouble. 


William Fernhoff, M. D. 
Julius Schwartz, M. D. 
Woodridge, N. Y. 


PENAL AND CorRRECTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
Atcouo. Prostem. Austin H. MacCor- 
mick. News Bulletin of the Osborne As- 
sociation. 12:2-3, 6-12, Oct. 1941. 





No extensive data, nor exact scientific, 
social, medica] or statistical data exist on 
which to base definite conclusions on the 
subject of alcoholism from the penal and 
correctional standpoint. Studies that have 
been made have been few in number, in 
a limited area, and usually over a short 
period. Alcoholics go through our police 
stations, jails, courts, probation depart- 
ments, and institutions with very little be- 
ing learned about them. It is probable 
that about one half the cost of operating 
our county and local jails could be charg- 
ed off to those arrested for drunkenness. 

We do not know the following about 
alcoholics: how many persons arrested for 
drunkenness each year in the United 
States; how many arrested for drunken- 
ness are alcoholic; the disposition of 
cases; care and treatment in institutions 
of those convicted; their economic, social, 
and mental statuses; the degree of recidi- 
vism; where they come from and go; 
what the penal and correctional cost of 
their care amounts to. We do know the 
following: that an army of human beings 
charged with intoxication pass through 
the various police stations, courts and 
jails; that many are alcoholic in desper- 
ate need of medical care; that alcoholics 
and common drunks benefit little from the 
correctional and penal treatment they re-- 
ceive; that jail sentences are too short to 
offer time for treatment; that medical care 
and psychotherapy in jails is inadequate 
or unheard of; that several state farms and 
larger city institutions have attempted 
treatment but the lack of psychiatric serv- 
ices and the brevity of sentences defeated 
the purpose. 

Our present methods are ineffective 
because of the lack of understanding in 
the public mind, and in the minds of the 
majority of the police, prosecutors, 
judges, penal and correctional officers, 
and legislators. Our penal law is based on 
the theory of punishment and not on the 
theory of treatment of the individual. 
Where the law permits an indeterminate 
sentence having a maximum of two or 
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three years, as in New York City, it is 
seldom invoked in cases of drunkenness. 
State, county, and local farms receive 
but a small portion of alcoholics that go 
through out penal and correctional pro- 
cesses. Most go to county jails which 
authorities have recognized as the worst 
of all American treatment procedures. 
While Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland and 
several other large cities have jails, etc., 
which are above the general level, efforts 
are needed in other communities. Some 
states have state farms for alcoholics, drug 
addicts, derelicts, etc. The best known 
are Massachusetts State Farm at Bridge- 
water and the Indian State Farm at Green 
Castle. The former receives the criminal- 
ly insane and defective delinquents as well. 
The chief advantages of these institutions 
are that the alcoholics serve relatively long 
sentences (usually a year with intermit- 
tent parole) under good living conditions 
and with an opportunity for work of 
some sort. Medical and psychiatric serv- 
ices are provided. The New York City 
Penitentiary at Rikers Island is unques- 
tionably the best county or city institu- 
tion in the country dealing with alcohol- 
ics. However, its efficacy in treating these 
cases is hampered by the rapid turnover. 
If the treatment of alcoholics is to 
remain the function of our penal and cor- 
rectional system, we should develop an 
adequate number of colonies of the farm, 
forestry or work type, under federal, 
state, and county auspices, with cooper- 
ation in existence if one group does not 
have enough cases of its own. Sentences 
should be indeterminate with a maximum 
of at last two years. Release should be 
under careful supervision. They should 
be staffed with physicians, psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, educators, etc. 
Hospitals should be up to date. 
Supervised sentences, probation, fines, 
short terms in filthy jails, etc, are ineffec- 
tual. As soon as possible the care and 
treatment of alcoholics should be taken 
from one penal and correctional system 
and turned over to state and local depart- 
ments of health or hospitals. Only when 
alcoholism is treated as a problem of public 
health and mental hygiene, rather than of 
law and penology and the alcoholic con- 
sidered as a sick person in need of treat- 
ment rather than an offender in need of 


punishment, will we put an end to our 

present record of almost complete failure. 
Chester D. Owens, 

Woodbourne, N. Y. 





SoME EMmortionaL Pros_eMs BEsETTING THE 
Lives or Foster Cuiwpren. E. S. Cowan. 
Mental Hygiene. 22:454-458, 1938. 

In making the transition from a nat- 
ural home to a foster home, four main 
sources of difficulty may arise. These 
are: (1) The natural home, preceding 
necessity for placement, is usually of such 
a character that any child living in it 
would develop acute personality prob- 
lems: (2) There is a wide divergence be- 
tween the standards the child has becn 
accustomed to meet in the minds of the 
adults around him and those to which he 
is asked to conform after placement: (3) 
Foster children always feel themselves at 
a social disadvantage with children in 
natural homes; (4) After the change from 
a natural home to a foster home, or from 
one foster home to another foster home, 
there is the possibility that there may be 
too little of common experience between 
the two home environments. 

The author is of the opinion that 
these formations involve conditions which 
cannot be wholly changed for the child 
since they are inevitable concommitants 
of the life situation of foster children. 
What can be done to ease the strain for 
foster children is then discussed. Among 
the helpful steps in the technique of place- 
ment are initial guidance and education of 
the foster parents as well as direct work 
with the child on the part of someone 
with dependable skill and judgment. A 
valuable item of placement procedure is 
to provide every child with a period of 
a boarding mother capable of carrying 
out, under direction, a constructive pro- 
gram of social and emotional reeducation. 
Finally, the transititon from a natural 
home to a placement home should be ac- 
complished in such a way as to keep alive 
in the mind of the child, his life in a 
natural home. 

H. R. Weiss, 
New York City. 
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Tue Biotocist Looxs at Crime. M. F. Asu- 
Ley-Monrtacu. The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September, 1941. 





Attempt is made in this article to 
bridge the gap between mind and matter 
especially as it relates to criminal behav- 
ior. The author is unwilling to admit 
that behavior is conditioned by heredity to 
any degree beyond the physiological 
equipment with which the individual finds 
himself possessed at time of birth. This 
equipment, of course, is incompletely de- 
veloped and is extremely susceptible to 
conditioning by environmental influences. 
The writer, of course, is not a behavior- 
ist but has taken the middle ground of 
utilizing the behavioristic concept as a 
nucleus around which cultura] patterns 
are built. In Dr. Montagu’s concepi 
“Mind is a social product. It represents 
the social organization of previously un- 
organized nervous tissue, and the expres- 
sion of that nervous tissue according to 
the cultural pattern of its organization, 
that is, in behavior.” Such a conclusion is 
equivalent to arriving at a conclusion by 
the omission of at least one premise. The 
evidence available from experimentation 
and observation to date scarcely warrants 
such a startling conclusion. The large 
proportion of the present article is devot- 
ed to a defense of the theory that the 
nervous system is organized structurally 
and physiologically by cultural influences. 
Biological factors operate to a minimum 
degree in enforcing behavior according to 
this concept. 

The Lombrosian Theory with its em- 
phasis upon “stigma or degeneration” is 
readily made untenable by proof that 
these stigmata can be widely observed 
among groups of people who are not in 
the least inclined toward criminal behavior. 
Since the Lombrosian Theory was built 
around the biological predisposition to 
commit crime, the author makes a telling 
point in favor of his own argument by 
comparison with the Lombrosian method 
of approach. Attention is called to the 
recent work of Hooton in which Lom- 


broso’s theories are revive, embellished by 
a modern dressing, and given fresh appli- 
cation over a wide series of data. Dr. 
Montagu claims that these data really dis- 
prove Hoaton’s contentions because his 
figures prove that his group of criminals 
are more advanced biologically than his 
non-crimina] series and, therefore, do not 
support the contention that the criminal 
1s biologically inferior. In this connec- 
tion the author quotes Hooton as fol- 
lows: 


“The Criminal series show. for the 
combined anthropometric, indicial, and 
morphological characters, only 4 per 
cent of primitive, 15.8 per cent of in- 
different, and the astonishing amount 
of 49.5 per cent of advanced characters, 
more frequently than the noncriminal 
population.” 


Reference is made to the recent work 
by Dr. Boshes and associates at the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 
Three principal racial groupings—Cauca- 
soid, Negroid, and Mexican—two behavior 
categories—delinquent and non-delinquent 
—and age grouping were made by these 
investigators so that the social, economic, 
racial and age variables could be carefuliy 
studied and controlled. The startling dis- 
covery was made that delinquents of Ne- 
groid stock were superior physically to 
the non-delinquents, that the Negro and 
white strains were about par with each 
other in the matter of the process of ad- 
vanced and primitive characteristics and 
that the reason for the present superior 
position of the white race over the 
Negroes has largely been determined upon 
social advantages. The study, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, supports his concept that 
the differences in behavior between var- 
iable groups is predicated on a mechan- 
ism which involves gross appearance and 
racial physical traits, exclusive of biolog- 
ical tendencies; that is to say, the physical 
racial traits socially rather than biological- 
ly determine the conduct of the individual. 
With reference to the influence of society 
upon the individual, the social attitudes 
of the community react with tremendous 
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impact upon the personal viewpoints of 
the individual himself. If the community 
is essentially lawless, then a greater inci- 
dence of individual crime may be expect- 
ed. Here again the influence is cultural 
rather than biological. 


Perhaps the strongest argument which 
the biological theory has brought forth 
has come through the study of twins. 
Theoretically, twins arising from the same 
egg should have identically the same 
hereditary characteristics, and if behavior 
is predicated largely upon heredity, iden- 
tical twins should behave alike. Again, 
where the twins have come from two 
eggs (dizygotic), differences in behavior 
should be expected. These theories are 
not borne out by actual facts according 
to the author. 33% of the single-egg 
twins were found to be discordant ia 
their conduct. The author comments that 
the factors of environment are not at all 
eliminated by the study of identical twins 
and as a matter of fact, there is consider- 
able opportunity for identical twins to be 
sociologically differentiated in spite of the 
fact that they look, dress, and live ap- 
parently alike. This would account for 
one identical twin becoming criminalistic 
while the other leads a perfectly conven- 
tional life. 


The school of thought which lays 
considerable emphasis on disturbances in 
the endocrine glands being at the basis 
of misbehavior has been able to make a 
better case for itself than some of the 
other groups. There seems to be plenty 
of evidence that personality make-up may 
be influenced quite deeply by endocrine 
disturbances. The extent to which these 
may cause criminal behavior is probably 
the only factor which could be claimed 
to be of hereditary nature according to 
the author. The author contends that 
all of the endocrine studies on the relation- 
ship between these disorders and crimin- 
ality have been carried out, without ex- 
ception, in an unscientific manner. Ade- 
quate setting up and study of controls 
have not been made. 


V. C. B. 


Swepen’s New Srerivization Law. JAMES 
Epwarp Hucues. Psychiatry, 4:507-513, 
November, 1941, No. 4. 

The author’s dissertation is an evaluation 
of Sweden’s new law in comparison with 
laws which have been enacted in several 
of the United States. He brings out clearly 
that the Swedish enactment has startling 
implications although on the surface it 
seems to be scarcely more than an exten- 
sion of principles already written into laws 
in one or two states of this country. The 
date of this article is so recent that the 
comments of the author have a very real 
bearing on present-day situations despite 
the upset conditions in Europe and the 
more or less restrained activities of the 
Swedish nation itself. 

The author believes that the Swedish 
national policy has undergone a very rad- 
ical change and that while the law relates 
itself specifically in its application to psy- 
chopaths habitual criminals, alcoholics, 
drug addicts, sexual perverts, and prosti- 
tutes, it has far more extensive implications 
in the relationship of government to the 
individual. For example, the new law af- 
fects individuals who are considered to be 
socially inadequate, those who are deemed 
unfit to care for children, or those show- 
ing anti-social behavior, apparently even if 
criminal conduct is not shown. Appeal 
from the decisions of the Royal Medical 
Board can be made to the King only when 
permission has been refused for steriliza- 
tion. The law, in effect, is a new ap- 
proach to population control and to gov- 
ernmental regulation of human virility. It 
is, in essence, a new social philosophy. As 
the author remarks, “Such a provision is 
without precedence in the annals of Amer- 
ican sterilization legislation.” The nearest 
approach to this law in the United States 
is that of South Dakota which, however, is 
applicable only to the feebleminded who 
may be unfit for parenthood. The laws of 
several others of the United States are 
sufficiently broad by implication to in- 
clude the socially inadequate but this has 
never been actually written into the stat- 
utes and its application is, therefore, a dead 
letter. 

The execution of the provisions of the 
Swedish law obviously presents many dif- 
ficulties. The author comments on the 
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difficulty in determining who is socially 
inadequate and who is unfit to care for 
children. Anti-social tendencies also are 
difficult of determination. The new law 
fails to designate what governmental agen- 
cy is authorized to institute proceedings 
toward the sterilization of such persons. 

The rights of the individual appear to 
be encroached upon by this new steriliza- 
tion law, especially in the matter which 
affects the freedom of exercising the bi- 
ological needs of that individual. Sterili- 
zation laws in this country have never pro- 
ceeded to this extent. 

¥.C.&. 





ALCOHOLISM AND Crime. Rawpo Banay. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Aicchol. 
2:686-716, No. 4, March 1942. 

This is a statistical study covering 200 
cases admitted to Sing Sing Prison during 
the fiscal year 1938-39. Sing Sing lends 
itself remarkably well to a study of this 
kind because three-fourths of the total ad- 
missions to New York State are cleared 
through that Institutioa. The admission 
rate of 1576 during the period studied as 
well as the opportunities of making pro- 
longed observation of cases and the secur- 
ing of information are additional factors 
in a successful study of alcoholism. The 
information gathered was most carefully 
prepared because it was recognized that 
subjective statements by inmates of this 
type cannot be relied upon at all and that 
data from relatives in many instances are 
also unreliable. The following important 
general classification of alcoholics was 
made in order to secure a proper evalu- 
ation of the effects of alcohol and crime. 
The first broad distinction was between 
inmates who were alcoholic (primary) and 
those in whom the use of alcohol was sec- 
ondary. Further distinction was made in 
the primary group between the so-called 
early cases and the confirmed alcoholic 
group. Attention was called to the fact 
that alcoholism progresses and within cer- 
tain limits the individual is a source of 
annoyance and incompetence only to him- 


self, his family and associates but that 
eventually the demarkation of “alcoholic 
tolerance” is reached beyond which overt 
behavior, often of a criminal type, results. 

Of 1576 admissions during that year 
19.7% were primary intemperates and 
25.1% secondaries. The control group con- 
sisted of non-alcoholics plus the secondar- 
ics (80.3% in all). 

The statistical study included the usual 
evaluation as to age, type of crime, race, 
mental level, etc. Among the interesting 
facts brought to light niay be tabulated 
the following: 

1. The primary intemperate differs 
from the average convict in showing a 
higher incidence of arrests for assault 
whereas the control group shows crimes 
against property. The author is inclined 
to think that the effects of alcohol upon 
the central nervous system lead to in- 
creased irritability and pugnacity and the 
lowering of inhibitions which is the ex- 
planation for the tendency toward assault- 
iveness. 


2. 58% of the 200 cases studied were 
intoxicated at the time the crime was 
committed. 

3- One out of every four men covering 
a 5-year study of the homicide group was 
alcoholic and 16% of these were intoxi- 
cated at the time of the murder. 


4- Mental capacity was greater in the 
early group than in the confirmed intem- 
perate group. This group also was in a 
better physical condition. 


5. A direct relationship was found be- 
tween the use of alcohol and sex crimes. 
Nineteen out of the 200 cases were con- 
victed of sex offenses, of which twelve 
were in the early intemperate group. 


6. The general distinction between the 
early intemperate and the confirmed in- 
temperate group relative to conduct is 
that the former tends to commit more di- 
versified offenses often of an irrational na- 
ture and these tend to become more seri- 
ous as the demarkation line between early 
and confirmed intoxication is reached. The 
confirmed group may commit foolish and 
mischievous acts, such as stealing cars for 
joy rides but, in general, the group tends 
more to violence, particularly toward 
atrocious crimes and is less prepared men- 
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tally for committing crimes of an acquisi- 
tive nature 

The article concludes by calling at- 
tention to the prevalence of psychopath- 
ology in this group due to “poorly inte- 
grated personality, emotional instability, 
paranoid traits conflicts and environment 
and frustrations of a multitudinous nature.” 
For this reason, Dr. Banay believes that 
the group is more amenable to psycho- 
therapy than the so-called “pseudo alco- 
holics.” The present method of handling 
this type of inmate in prisons is totally in- 
adequate and these men are found almost 
invariably to revert to alcoholism upon 


their return to the community. 
V.¢c. &. 





ALCOHOLISM AT THE Boston City Hospitat. 
Merritt Moore ano M. Geneva Gray. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
11:18-34 June, 1941. 

The Boston City Hospital, through its 
Haymarket Square Relief Station, has 
thousands of alcoholics to deal with over 
the ten year period from 1927-1937. The 
information reported in this survey is 
based on 40,000 case records of patients 
admitted during this decade. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 cases were found to be al- 
coholic and these form the material for 
this study. Men outnumbered women in 
the ratio of 18:1. The majority of al- 
coholic house patients require care for 
only one day or less. The cost of hos- 
pital care varied with general economic 
conditions with a range of $1.89 the lowest 
cost per visit to $2.84 the highest. Men 
greatly outnumbered women but in the 
years following the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment there was a great increase in 
the number of women who required treat- 
ment because of alcoholism. The majori- 
ty of patients requiring hospital treatment 
for alcoholism were single. Married per- 
sons made up the next largest group. Most 
of the patients were white. The occupa- 
tions represented were mainly from the 
semi-skilled and unskilled labor classes. A 
few walked unaided to the hospital, more 


came by ambulance, taxicab or private 
car but the most of them were brought by 
the police and were presumably unable to 
walk. 

Some of the patients suffered delirium 
tremens but most of them were suffering 
from medical and surgical complications 
other than delirium tremens. The injur- 
ies consisted of abrasions, contusions, lac- 
erations, strains, sprains and fractures. Onz 
outstanding finding was that traumatic 
complications are much more frequent 
among alcoholic patients than those which 
are non-traumatic. Most of the alcoholic 
patients suffered from serious injuries in 
addition to alcoholism. The commonest 
contributory factor to death was severe 
head injuries, chiefly fracture of the skull 
and severe concussions. The largest num- 
ber of deaths in the group were in per- 
sons aged 30 to 4o years. 

The intelligence of the patients was 
determined greatly by the use of the Kent 
oral emergency test, since this test pro- 
vides an informal method of questioning 
which wins the patients’ confidence and 
gives more accurate results. The range of 
mental age was from 9g to 14 years. The 
group included individuals who may be 
described as mentally dull but who should 
not be classified as feebleminded. Their 
occupations were those requiring little 
training or intelligence. It is apparent that 
most of the men had some schooling and 
that over half of them had entered high 
school. 

The relation between alcoholism and 
occupation is interesting since it is not cer- 
tain whether certain occupations contribute 
to the neurotic background which seems 
to condition chronic alcoholism or wheth- 
er the innate intelligence of these persons 
has been so limited that they have never 
qualified for higher types of work. Most 
of the group was so poorly adjusted that 
they never married or if they did marry, 
failed to make satisfactory adjustment. 

Preventive medicine must play a sig- 
nificant role in the execution of any pro- 
gram for meeting this problem of alcohol- 
ism. Physicians have accepted alcoholism 
as a medical problem and must apply the 
best techniques at their disposal to the 
treatment. The basic problem of the in- 
dividual alcoholic patient are psychological 
and social rather than physical. Therefore, 
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certain psycho-therapeutic techniques must 
be used. Any plan for treatment of al- 
coholism is unsound which does not give 
careful attention to prevention. The out- 
standing need is for means by which the 
alcoholic can be studied as an individual 
and his possibilities for rchabilitation eval- 
uated. Psychiatric treatment must be 
made available where it gives promise of 
best results. The majority of hospitals 
have never provided a properly trained 
staff or space for adequate care of cases 
showing mental disturbance. There should 
be sufficient provision of personnel and 
space to carry out a program for handling 
the many psychiatric problems encoun- 
tered in hospitals. Psychotherapy must be 
used extensively and intensively. The pa- 
tient is made to feel that he can be cured 
and set out on a new career of life. Full 
and complete cures are not common but 
if the patient really wishes to recover and 
has some self-respect left, there is good 
possibility that he may readjust himself 
and resume a productive position in socie- 
ty. Financial, marital, vocational and emo- 
tional difficulties in themselves can be very 
upsetting but may be adjusted through 
intelligent advice and guidance. The pre- 
vention of a disease as prevalent as alco- 
holism, which kills more persons than the 
combined effects of 20 common medical 
illnesses, justifies the expenditure of money 
and energy sufficient to establish and main- 
tain prevention wards and clinics for the 
better treatment of alcoholism. 
James J. Brooks, 
Warwick, N. Y. 





Tue Hormona Inpuction oF BEHAvror. 
Joun P. Sewarp. Psychological Review. 
48: 302-315, July, 1941. 





The central theme of this paper is dis- 
cussion as to whether the hormonal induc- 
tion of behavior is brought about by the 
chemical stimulation of nerve centers in 
the central nervous system or whether such 
behavior is the result of impulses conduct- 
ed over peripheral afferent pathways from 


hormonal sensitive tissues. The author 


believes that the preponderance of evi- 
dence is in favor of the former theory. In 
his opinion, the belief that hormonal effect 
is exerted via the genital tract is not well 
sustained. Reference is made to the well- 
known “drum running” experiment on rats 
in which increased activity on the part of 
rats is noticed after gonadal stimulation. 
The author maintains that drum running 
is independent of impulses from the geni- 
talia, that removal of the seminal vesicles 
or the uterus has no effect upon drum 
running and that such increased activities 
have been noticed after hormonal stimu- 
lation of the gonads as the result of rest- 
lessness. Mating behavior likewise is found 
to be independent of imternal genitalia. 
For example, after complete removal of 
vagina or after abdominal sympathectomy 
or sacral cord removal, rabbits were found 
to mate with their usual facility although 
the means of reproduction had been elim- 
imated. Sexual aggressiveness was retained 
although the power of erection and intro- 
mission was not achieved. With respect 
to maternal behavior, reference is made to 
the well-known drainage theory; namely, 
the mother in her nursing activities is 
concerned primarily with the relief of 
tension on the mammary glands and only 
secondarily to the care of her young. This 
is not a necessary relaticnship, however, 
because innate propensities toward the 
care of the young quite aside from phy- 
siological factors, such as mammary ten- 
sion are exhibited on many other occas- 
ions. It is well known that virgin rats 
and prepubertal mice will fondle and care 
for the young of other mature rats. The 
author suggests that in all probability a 
combination exists between an external pat- 
tern and hormonal activity. His con- 
clusion is “The facts suggest the concept 
of a central mechanism activated partly by 
secretions from the hypophysis or gonads 
or both and partly by an external stimulus 
pattern.” Artificial reversal of sex behav- 
ior is mentioned but since the two sexes 
have different thresholds of reactivity, the 
reversals depend upon the lowering of re- 
sponse rather than the changing of inter- 
nal stimulus conditions. 

Due recognition is given by the author 
to the important activity of the autonomic 
nervous system and he states that recog- 
nition must be given to the important ef- 
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fect autonomic reflexes have on altering 
hormonal action. The distinction is made, 
however, that these reflexes are not es- 
sential to the initiation and much of the 
execution of the mating power is under 
hormonal influence. 

The final crucial experiment to deter- 
mine whether behavior is influenced to 
a greater extent through the hormonal ac- 
tion on the centers in the central nervous 
system (probably subcortical) or through 
the influence on hormonal sensitive tissue 
peripherally located has yet to be made. 
Gustatory and olfactory denervation must 
be completely secured in such an experi- 
ment, the head must be physiologically iso- 
lated and hormone treated blood supplied 
to the head alone before the central theory 
of hormonal control of behavior could be 
conclusively proved. Obviously, a meet- 
ing of these experimental conditions would 
be difficult to obtain. 

V.C.B. 





Menicat CENTER FOR FEDERAL Prisoners. M. 
R. Kine. The Prison World. 3:17-19, 
May-June, 1941. 


The Medical Center for Federal Pris- 
oners at Springfield, Missouri, was created 
to take care of the Federal prisoners in 
need of special and prolonged treatment. 
Its doors were opened in 1933. The phy- 
sical plant includes six special hospital 
buildings with a capacity of 1140 beds. 
Separate buildings house the central kitch- 
en and dining room, laundry, and power 
plant. At appropriate distances are nurses’ 
homes, eleven staff residences, garage and 
farm buildings. Special facilities are also 
available for the religious, educational and 
social training of the patients. The pro- 
fessional personnel is supplied by the Unit- 
ed Szates Public Health Service. All the 
staff are selected on a merit basis. 

Over ninety-five per cent of the in- 
mates are received by transfer from the 
various Federal penitentiaries, reformator- 
ies and correctional institutions. New pa- 


tients spend approximately thirty days un- 
der observation in the receiving wards. 


The local classification and assign- 
ment committee outlines the program of 
the individual inmate including such items 
as custody, social service plan, employ- 
ment, educational training, and religion. 
Special consideration is given to the medi- 
cal and psychiatric problems. Four major 
groups are classified and segregated: tuber- 
culous, chronic medical (degenerative dis- 
eases predominating), psychotic, and psy- 
chopathic. The tuberculous are transferred 
to the Medical Center regardless of the na- 
ture of the offense or the criminal record. 
The rate of incidence is not higher than 
that found in the average civilian popula- 
tion. The patients are segregated. A small 
but adequately equipped library is main- 
tained on the wards for their exclusive use 
and active cases are not permitted to 
mingle with other classes of inmates or par- 
ticipate in any activities where they might 
constitute a health menace to others. Gar- 
bage cans and other containers for refuse 
are marked and kept separate. Table kitch- 
en waste is either thoroughly sterilized by 
boiling before it is fed to the swine or dis- 
posed of in the institutional incinerator 
since hogs are very susceptible to human 
tuberculosis. Special attention is given to 
the health of the personnel of the tubercu- 
lous wards. Rest is disturbed by such emo- 
tions as fear, hate, and anger. The psychic 
component is recognized and psychother- 
apy thus becomes an important therapeutic 
adjunct. 


The chronic medical patients are mis- 
cellaneous group and the normal bed ca- 
pacity is 361. Circulatory and cardiac dis- 
orders predominate. Diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities are standard and adequate. 
Special efforts are made through _ inter- 
views with the patient and correspondence 
with relatives, social agencies and proba- 
tion officers to provide shelter and main- 
tain themselves following discharge. 


The psychotic and psychopathic are 
handled by the Neuro-Psychiatric Service. 
This unit is the most important activity 
of the Medical Center. The detection and 
proper treatment of these cases is one of 
the major functions of any prison medical 
service. The presence or absence of men- 
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tal abnormalities is of mutual concern to 
custodial and medical officers. Problems 
relative to discipline, responsibility, con- 
trol and humane treatment of inmates are 
often involved. Federal prisoners certified 
by a board of three officers as truly psy- 
chotic are transferred to the Medical Cen- 
ters if approved by the central office. These 
cases are similar to those usually adjudged 
insane and committed to State Hospitals. 
The percentages among the group include: 
dementia praecox, 42%; general paresis, 
16%; psychopathic personalities with psy- 
chosis, 14%; mental deficiency with psy- 
chosis, 19%; doubtful, 17%; manic depres- 
sive, 4%. The remainder comprises a 
group with psychoses due to epilepsy, 
chronic alcoholism, arteriosclerosis, etc. 
The paranoid trend is the most common 
symptom. They are devoid of insight 


and do not hesitate to voice complaints 
and grievances. Metrozel and malarial 
fever therapy are available. Occupational, 
hydro, and physical therapy are used. Fe- 
male nurses, dietitians, librarians, and oc- 
cupational workers assist in maintaining 
a friendly atmosphere. The majority of 
the psychopaths are defective in the in- 
stinctive, emotional, and volitional fields. 
They must be constantly supervised. The 
protean symptomatology and the basic na- 
ture of the psychopathic disorders are not 
understood. A study of this group is ex- 
pected and the study should give some 
helpful contributions to the field of pen- 
ology and psychiatry. 
Chester D. Owens, 


Woodbourne, New York. 
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Dark Lecenp, A Strupy tn Muroper. Frep- 
ric WertHAM. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York, 1941, 264 pages. $2.75. 





Writing from the viewpoint of a psy- 
chiatric expert who made an intensive 
study of the case of a young Italian matri- 
cide, Wertham has given us a story, not 
only profound and provocative as a scien- 
tific contribution, but also fascinating aud 
dramatic as a literary work. The author 
with a sure skill and competence discusses 
the parallels between this tragedy and the 
classical matricide cases which Aeschylus 
and Shakespeare have presented. The psy- 
cho-dynamics in these cases appear to be 
so similar to those in the case of Gino that 
Wertham feels justified in introducing the 
term “Orestes Complex” as descriptive of 
them all. He then points out how this 
complex supplies the “Ate” for the fate 
tragedy of the slums. 

Wertham, in his search for motives, 
found jealousy to be the driving force be- 
hind the murder. Dream material aided 
considerably in bringing this unconscious 
motive to light. In one dream Gino sees 
his mother holding a baby. He wishes to 
take the baby in his arms, but his mother 
tells him he cannot, for the baby is not 
his. Then his father (who is actually dead) 
appears and says: “See your mother? See 
what she is doing?” 

It is apparent that after his father’s 
death, Gino had expected to share his 
mother’s life. But she “betrayed” him (he 
says that she betrayed his deceased fath- 
er) by preferring another man. The words 
his mother speaks in the dream, “It’s not 
your baby,” refer to this betrayal. The lad 
found the traditrice guilty, and she paid 
with her life for her transgression against 
the “family honor.” 

Gino loved his mother. Even the 
psycho-galvanic test that registered his fear 
of the electric chair with but five milli- 
meters deviation, showed a thirty-five mil- 
limeter response when he was asked if he 
loved her. 

But Gino hated women. He hated 
them for he felt that because of his mother- 


fixation he was unable to establish normal 
relations with them. He objected to the 
fact that he was forced to crave for wom- 
en, that he was “a slave” of his sexual de- 
sires. He projected this feeling onto the 
entire female sex and considered women as 
insatiable sexual aggressors. He hated them 
because he did not understand them. In 
a vain search for an explanation of his 
negative attitude, the boy said: “If a wom- 
an doesn’t want it (meaning intercourse) a 
man can’t do anything. The only thing 
he can do is kill her.” On another occas- 
ion he stated: “I never wanted to inter- 
course a woman. They wanted to, but ! 
didn’t want it.” 

Wertham makes the highly interesting 
observation that Gino was predisposed to 
an emotional explosion because, unlike 
Hamlet, he lacked the words to use as 
weapons, he could not discharge his ag- 
gression through verbalization. If he had 
been endowed with a better integrated per- 
sonality, we may presume that he may 
have developed a compulsion neurosis. 

“Gino felt guilty before he acted,” says 
Wertham. The murder was not a “drama 
of revenge” but a “drama of guilt.” And 
indeed, Gino had an inner feeling of guilt, 
all he needed was the proper actual guilt 
to match this feeling. The author dem- 
onstrates that this feeling of guilt was 
caused by the boy’s incestuous cravings, a 
fact which makes it understandable why 
he selected matricide of all possible guilts. 

The thirty-two strokes of the knife 
which Gino directed into his mother’s 
body to take her life may have symbolized 
his desire to “take” her body. Wertham 
says (p. 188): “The sudden and unexpect- 
ed loss of his mother’s love just at the 
time when he had every expectation of en- 
joying it in a fuller measure than ever be- 
fore, caused in him destructive fantasies 
and impulses against her. The physical 
neglect to which he was exposed increased 
these aggressive tendencies.” 

Gino was haunted by fantasies in 
which his mother was “kissed and inter- 
coursed.” What depressed him most, how- 
ever, was the fact that he noticed a deep 
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affection between his mother and her lov- 
er; he may not have killed her if she had 
married a man she did not love. 

He was forced to kill his mother to 
become free. It was after the crime that 
he cherished thoughts of marriage—not be- 
fore! He even corrected some of his 
views about women after he had done 
away with his mother. 

Wertham is very careful not to com- 
mit himself to a concrete diagnosis of the 
case, as he recognizes that the school di- 
agnoses do not describe the boy’s mental 
condition adequately. Instead, he applies 
his excellent term, “katathymic crisis” and 
explains the psychological development of 
the crime as follows: (1) Injurious exper- 
iences lead to introversion and inner ten- 
sion. (2) The idea of violence as a means 
of discharge is crystallized and is accom- 
panied by intense inner struggle. (3) The 
idea of action becomes an obsession. (4) 
The act of violence is carried out and is 
followed by a lifting of tension. (5) In- 
sight, recognition of the discrepancy be- 
tween cause and effect. (6) Recovery. 

The book contains a prologue, Gino's 
case history (in his own words), a theore- 
tical part, notes and references and a care- 
fully compiled bibliography. In its ab- 
sorbing depiction of the tragedy and the 
ingenious analysis of the sad hero, Wer- 
tham’s book represents an outstanding con- 
tribution to the psycho-pathology of crime. 

Emil A. Gutheil, M. D., 
New York, N. Y. 





Tue Ecurpse or a Mrinp. ALonzo Graves. 
The Medical Journal Press, New York, 
1942, 722 pages. 

Here is a volume which combines the 

use of autobiographical technique with a 

personal case history. It is written by a 

manic individual with partial insight in re- 

spect to certain phases of his life and cer- 
tain parts of his personality. The author 
possesses a high degree of intelligence but 
his memory of life appears often to be 
clouded by the expression of his cyclothy- 
mic nature. He suffered eight attacks of 


a manic depressive psychosis and was hos- 
pitalized during five of them. Accord- 
ingly, his knowledge of psychiatrists, men - 
tal hospitals and persons with mental ill- 
ness is extensive and reasonably compre- 
hensive. His form of manic-depressive 
psychosis was mixed and there is little 
about his story that will be unique to psy- 
chiatrists. The outstanding quality which 
makes it worthy of publication is the in- 
finite detail with which it is presented. 

In addition to the personal account of 
the author, supplementary material is in- 
cluded comprising clinical notes and of. 
ficial case record material from various 
hospitalizations. There is a markedly 
spontaneous quality to the book which is 
consistent with the personality type of the 
author. Often it is so volatile as to be 
somewhat confusing. The author has an 
extensive psychiatric vocabulary but one 
feels that his insight is confined to well 
defined and rather circumscribed parts of 
his experience. Of course, that might be 
expected in material of the sort but we 
presume again it is due to the fact that 
the editorial treatment of the document 
has purposely left parts with intentional 
lack of sequence and has deliberately neg- 
lected to delete the digressions which of- 
ten amount to vicarious excursions into 
psychological phenomena in order to in- 
dicate the essentially diffuse quality of 
mania. 

There is a distinct aid to the reader 
in the presentation of case record materi- 
al in columns parallel to the author’s recol- 
lection of his behavior. Thus, much ma- 
terial that would be quite unintelligible 
comes to have meaning in its relation to 
the total picture of a psychiatric history. 
Some of the material might have been 
omitted without loss of continuity. In 
fact, it might have added to the sequence 
to have omitted many of the discussions 
and philosophical musings which seem to 
bear no relation to the author’s story. 

The chief value of the book lies in 
the infinite patience with which the mind 
of the author-subject is plumbed. Too 
often psychiatric case material is merely 
superficial but no such allegation may be 
made of “The Eclipse of a Mind”. It has 
not been written as a layman’s volume but 
rather as a subjective scientific study. 
Workers in all fields whose ultimate ma- 
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terial is human activity will find much 
that will reward the reading of this ex- 
traordinary account. 
M. Geneva Gray, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 





VoLTAIRE AND Beccaria AS. REFORMERS OF 
CriminaL Law. Marcetto T. Maestro. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1942. Price $2.00. 168 pages and index. 


As we know it in the twentieth cen- 
tury, criminal law has passed through a 
long and gradual evolutionary period. It 
has been a close correlate of the political 
and intellectual tenor of its age and in re- 
cent decades, it has been markedly affect- 
ed by the trends in sociological and psy- 
chiatric thought and practice. The name 
of Blackstone has been synonymous with 
the development of modern law as a sci- 
ence but it is not a matter of hyperbole 
to say that Voltaire and Beccaria exerted 
influence on criminal law which has con- 
ditioned its modern form more than the 
influence of any other individuals. This 
contention forms the material of Maes- 
tro’s book. Although specialized in form, 
it should be of value to anyone who seeks 
orientation at the point where law, socio- 
logy, political economy and psychiatry be- 
come cotangent. 

In the early eighteenth century in 
Europe, the interpretation and application 
of the law was absolute. There was no 
room for exception and specific mitigating 
circumstances seldom if ever interfered 
with the rigorous application of the letter 
of the law. Voltaire, ever the militant 
reformer, devoted the last fifteen years of 
his life to criminal law and argued long 
and furiously for the adoption of a code 
which would embody a consideration of 
the individual, his needs, rights and value. 
His was the first voice to be raised in 
opposition to the torture, cruelty and in- 
tolerance which keynoted penology in his 
day. 

Cesare Beccaria was a young Italian of 
widespread interests who was born in 1738 
in Milan and given an excellent jesuitical 
education in mathematics and law at Pa- 


via. His humanitarian convictions sur- 
vived the suffocation of eight years of 
fanatical yet logical training and at twen- 
ty-three he began a serious independent 
study of philosophy. He soon perceived 
that penal problems should be solved with 
precision that “they would prevail over 
sophistication, seductive eloquence or tim- 
id doubt.” Beccaria believed that it was 
the province of the legislator and not the 
judge to fix penalties for specific crimes. 
At approximately the same time Voltaire 
was active in fighting fanaticism, super- 
stition and intolerance which he believed 
weakened the criminal system but he did 
not propose any specific legal reform. He 
did feel that punishment should be in pro- 
portion to crime, anticipating Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Lord High Chancellor by more 
than a century and a half. Voltaire was 
feared yet respected by his enemies. Ac- 
tually his great contribution to criminal 
law was in pointing the need for reform 
where Beccaria’s contribution was the clear 
intellect which was needed to put the 
problems of criminology on a more than 
theoretical plane showing specific faults 
and pointing out specific remedies. The 
latter’s clear, synthetic and philosophical 
book “Trattato dei delitti e delle pene” 
(1765) was the first published work to 
speak to the heart and reason of the peo- 
ple of Italy in unmistakable terms on pen- 
ology. In 1760, Lombardy was under the 
sceptre of Maria Theresa but her reforms 
which encompassed so many fields failed 
to include penal law. 

The attention of Voltaire was direct- 
ed to Beccaria’s work when in 1765, he 
was presented with a copy by James Mac- 
Donald, a young Scot, returning through 
France to his home. Voltaire immediate- 
iy recognized his spiritual kinship with 
Beccaria and frequently referred to him 
as “Brother.” Eventually he wrote and 
published a commentary on the earlier 
work of Beccaria. They never saw each 
other but were in contact by means of 
correspondence and through mutual ac- 
quaintances. That their efforts bore fruit 
in penal reform is best demonstrated by 
the award of the Berne prize in 1783 to 
two German jurists, von Globig and Hul- 
ster, who presented a thesis embodying 
the attitudes which Beccaria and Voltaire 
had previously held. Mirabeau, our own 
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Franklin, Diderot and other contemporary 
authors were influenced by these two men 
and gradually criminal Jaw in all of Europe 
and America began to undergo the chang- 
es which have resulted in modern codes 
based upon the specific offense, the per- 
sonality of the offender and the needs of 
society. Granted that the liberal spirit 
found much opposition and succeeded only 
after a long fight, it is nevertheless to the 
pioneers, Beccaria and Voltaire that its 
triumph may be traced. 

The volume is well organized l- 
though there are excessively numerous 
quotations in the original. This in itself is 
not objectionable to many interested read- 
ers and is justifiable in a scholarly volume 
of this type but the usefulness of the 
volume might be extended were transla- 
tions substituted. It is not possible to con- 
clude whether the contribution of Vol- 
taire was greater than that of Beccaria 
but the essential importance of their ef- 
forts is capably presented by the author. 

M. Geneva Gray, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 





Tue Crists oF Our Ace. Soroxin, P. A. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941 (pp. 338) 
$3.50. 

In view of the increasingly wide ac- 
ceptance of the significance of culture- 
conflict in the causation of crime, the 
student of criminal psychopathology will 
find it useful to read this analysis of the 
present socio-cultural crisis. The book is 
an expanded version of Professor Sorokin’s 
Lowell lectures, and a condensation of the 
first three volumes of his monumental So- 
cial and Cultural Dynamics. 

Professor Sorokin distinguishes be- 
tween three types of socio-cultural “super- 
systems” or mentalities: The ideational, the 
idealistic and the sensate. St. Augustine 
expressed the ideational mentality in his 
celebrated saying: “I believe it because it 
is absurd.” (Credo quia absurdum est). 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Spinoza re- 
flect the idealistic mentality in such state- 
ments as: “We define truth through a 


convergence between the intellect and 
facts” and “The order and connection be- 
tween ideas is the same as the order and 
connection between things.” John Locke's 
dictum: “Nothing is in the mind that was 
not previously in the senses” illustrates 
the sensate mentality. 

It is Professor Sorokin’s thesis that 
these socio-cultural super-systems  alter- 
nate in the aforementioned order, because 
each in turn decays, through an exagger- 
ation of its basic traits. Thus we can 
have over-ripe ideationalism as well as an 
over-ripe sensate mentality. Professor Sor- 
okin explicity recognizes that, regardless of 
which of these super-systems is dominant, 
elements of the two are always present. 
The shift from one super-system to one of 
the other two generally occurs within a 
broad social crisis. 

Ic is Professor Sorokin’s thesis that our 
contemporary culture is “over-ripe sen- 
sate” and, after a great crisis, will change 
into a reinvigorated ideational one. We 
may perhaps attribute to Professor Soro- 
kin a socio-cultural law of diminishing re- 
turns: Each super-system, after a period 
of efflorescence, becomes sterile, chaotic 
and decadent. 

Professor Sorokin describes — one 
might almost say catigates—our age with 
great eloquence and learning. He finds 
that our fine arts and our literature are 
chaotic and vulgar and stresses the colos- 
sal rather than quality. Our science and 
philosophy are said to be on the point of 
becoming sterile and self-defeating through 
excessive nominalism, which, in the last 
resort, verges on compulsive doubt. Con- 
tractual society, which in its beginnings 
emphasized individual freedom is now de- 
generating into brutal anarchy, leonine 
contracts and social isolation. Criminality, 
war, revolution, suicide, mental disease and 
poverty are on the increase. Professor 
Sorokin finds that our age is characterized 
by “tragic dualism, chaotic syncretism, 
quantitative colossalism and diminishing 
creativeness.” 

Unlike certain scholars, whom Profes- 
sor Sorokin calls “the undertakers of civili- 
zation,” the author feels that our decadent 
sensate cultural mentality will be replaced 
by a flourishing ideational one. 

In one’s more pessimistic moments, 
there is little one would quarrel with in 
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Professor Sorokin’s indictment and de- 
scription of our times. The contempor- 
ary scene is not such as to provide its 
apologists with many telling arguments. 
Whatever else it may be, it is certainly 
chaotic, and culture-conflicts are known 
to lead to crime and mental disorders. 
Perhaps the greatest of Professor Soro- 
kin’s accomplishments is that he has cre- 
ated a scientific and orderly method for 
the study and analysis of irrational and 
chaotic socio-cultural systms. In this re- 
spect his accomplishments are on a par 
with those of the creators of the science 
of thermodynamics, who conquered anoth- 
er chaotic universe through scientific 
method. As a matter of fact, when one 
reads the brilliant fourth volume of Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics, one wonders whether that book 
in itself is not a concrete proof of the fact 
that our culture is not quite as sterile as 
Professor Sorokin seems to think it is. 
Two major questions seem to arise, 
however. Is the obvious chaos of our so- 
ciety due to the over-ripeness of sensate 
mentality, or is it due to a last, desperate 
stand of the ideational and autistic ele- 
ments in it? Is our society chaotic be- 
cause it is too sensate, or because it is not 
sensate enough? Is the sterile casuistry of 
our philosophy due to exhausted creative- 
ness, or to the rattle of the skeleton of 
ideational philosophies in the cupboard? Is 
surrealism a symptom of over-ripe sensate 
mentality, or a last stand of the purely 
symbolic art of the primitives? Professor 
Sorokin feels that these are signs that 
sensate mentality had its day, whereas the 
reviewer feels about sensate culture much 
like Chesterton felt about Christianity: “It 
is a fine thing, if only someone would at 
last decide to give it a trial.” In brief, the 
reviewer thinks that there never was a 
socio-cultural system which could be de- 
scribed even as predominantly sensate. The 
reviewer feels that we are still kneedeep in 
decadent ideationalism and idealism, where 
faith has turned into superstition and ra- 
tionalism into paranoia. Perhaps Professor 
Sorokin is right in saying that our almost 
sensate culture is about to die. But if it 
does, this reviewer thinks that it will not 
be the death of an old man, but the ex- 
tinction of a mere cultural foetus. This 
reviewer cannot conceive of totalitarian- 


ism as a symptom of decadent sensate cul- 
ture, as does Professor Sorokin, nor as a 
“Wave of the Future” as does Mrs. Lind- 
bergh. The reviewer is very much in 
agreement with one of his socio-logical 
friends who said: “There is nothing new 
about totalitarianism of any kind. The only 
really mew thing on the political landscape 
is democracy, which is still m the process 
of being created.” 

The second query is a historical one. 
Professor Sorokin seems to feel that the 
ideational mentality is historically the first 
type of socio-cultural super-system. The 
reviewer, an anthropologist, cannot quite 
agree with this outlook. Our primitive 
contemporaries are quite “sensate” most 
of the time, and do not becme “ideational” 
except in situations of stress—or of leisure. 
The ultimate responsibility for what seems 
to this reviewer a debatable statement, 
lies not with Professor Sorokin, but with 
anthropologists, who have so consistently 
exaggerated preliterate “ideationalism” as 
to provoke Roheim’s celebrated quip that 
the only savage in the jungle is the visit- 
ing anthropologist. Horney too felt it 
necessary to warn us against viewing the 
primitives as “a bunch of neurotics gone 
savage.” For this reason, the reviewer 
would postulate the historical primacy of 
the sensate type of super-system. He would 
even suggest tentatively that ideationalism, 
and—doubtfully—even idealism, might be 
viewed as the growing-pains of civiliza- 
tion, as super-systems characierizing peri- 
ods of crisis. In brief, the reviewer feels 
that ideationalism at least is not a genuine 
super-system (in the sense sensate-ism or 
even idealism is), but a “spurious” one, and, 
what is more, an epiphenomenon of crisis. 

With these reservations, which in no- 
wise affect the significance of Professor 
Sorokin’s description of the chaos of our 
time, the reviewer feels that students of 
criminal psychopathology would do well 
to ponder this significant book. It is a 
book written in dead earnest and deep in- 
dignation by a man of immense erudition 
and great creative ability. This reviewer 
is not shocked by the fact that “The Crisis 
of Our Age” is quite as much a Philippic 
as a work of science. Surely Professor 
Sorokin is right in being worried about the 
fact that savagery is rampant and that the 
pearls of reasonableness and of reason 
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are today cast before swine. Unless we 
abandon our complacent, irresponsible, 
“scientific” narcism, which masquerades 
as impartiality and objectivity, and is in 
reality merely an ostrich-policy adopted 
to protect us aginst unpleasant reality, un- 
less we fight like hell for things worth 
fighting for, there will soon be nothing 
left worth getting excited about. Professor 
Sorokin’s “Oration against Catilina” is a 
warning against pursuing what the French 
call the “policy of the dead dog who just 
drifts downstream.” 

The fact that Professor Sorokin pre- 
fers idealism, whereas the reviewer sides 
with sensate culture might suggest that our 
views are worlds apart. However, when 
it comes down to brass-tacks and concrete 
situations, in which common decency and 
reasonableness are at stake, Profesor Soro- 


kin, in the name of “idealism,” stands pre- 
cisely where any decent and reasonable 
man will stand in the name of sensate-ism, 
ideationalism, bi-metallism or totemism. 
And, what is more, ‘Professor Sorokin 
seems to have an uncanny knack of get- 
ting there first. Many a time, when tnis 
reviewer was trying to “wade in” to strike 
a blow for what he felt was “sensate” rea- 
sonableness and decency, he discovered 
that he was merely stepping into Profes- 
sor Sorokin’s tracks, who was already in 
the midst of the fray, smiting the foe of 
common decency and of reasonableness 
(guaranteed “sensate” by the reviewer) 
with mighty blows delivered in the name 
of “idealism.” 
George Devereux. 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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